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5 ot oute Coecs, and Cock-F 1OHTING;/ 


- me 2 the Choice of co 2 K S 
: H E beſt: properties for the choice * 
Wo fighting-cocks, is — . colour, 
and courage, eels or ſpurs. 
25 As to their ſhape | the middle krone: 
| are eſteemed the beſt, as being ſooneſt 
4 and eaſieſt matched, as alſo the nimbleſt - 
| and generally of maſt ge; whereas the large ones 
(called the turn pock} it is difficult to find their equal; 
beſides they are, for the moſt part, heavy, not de 
| ing that ſport in a battle: likewiſe tlie {mal fized ones 
are 1 115 and tedious in . N . 


* 


- 


head, 2 qu 2 ich a ſtrong back, 
choad and big 2 — 5 of his legs, 

very ſtrong, and, according to his nume grey, blue, 
or yellow; his ſpurs long, _ and e A — 


bonding inwards. a 
His Cites.” 333 
The grey pile, ow dle, or red, with D 


breaſt, is elbe the beſt; the pied is not To Food, 

and the white and dun. work of all. 

| If he is red about the head, like Scarlet, it is a ſign 

of ſtrength, luſt and courage z but if R. it is a gn 
of ſaintneſs and ſickneſs. WH 1 1 


His Courage. 


His courage is:ſhewed by his walk, treading, 404 
pride of his going, and in-pen by his frequent crowing : 
for the ſharpneſs of- his heel, or, as the cock maſters 
# call it, the narrow heel is only ſeen in his fighting; 

for the cock is ſaid to be ſharp heeled, or narrow hee]- 
cd, which every time he riſes, hits and draws blood of | 
| his adverſary, gilding (as they term it) his ſpurs in 

; blood, and every blow threatening the other's death. 
And ſuch cocks are the beſt; for a ſharp heeled cock, 
| Aer he be a little falſe, is deemed much better than 
the trueſt cock that hath a dull heel, and hits. ſeldom. 
But that cock which is both hard, and very ſharp 
beeled, is to be eſteemed above others; therefore in 
your choice, chuſe ſuch an one as is of a ſtrong ſhape, | 
5 * colour, and of a moſt ſharp r Nee e 


07 B reeding, 


55 For the breedin theſe cocks for battle, it it is Same 
| different from thole of the Ns as ; for they "ie 
1 


N 


5 5 — behind for large 


6 


| foft feet ſtraw therein for her net, they bein 
tenderer than the dunghill hens, and 


* e ” oY 
than 228. and ſo in the breeding of theſe cocks, - 


beter dan the bade rights chat is, they. be of 


— 2 — I 
"0 i well fte gn 
the crowns, which ſhows. Soufage. | 


If they ha p dams. Abd 
3 ble wage oerl ei chickens will net 


be 

£59k nd it is . chat the perfect 1 A 
il-cock, will bring a good chicken ; but the beſt 
cock from a duoghill-hen, can never gere a godd one. 
Thus having got a breed of perfect cocks. and hens, | 
the beſt ſeaſon's of the year to breed in, is from the in- 
creaſe of the moon in Februgry, to the ineręaſe of the 
moon in March, for a arch bird. e _ 

efteem than thoſe. bred at other times. 
— 2 | 


Let the pen where ſhe ns ot ha, war 


n to come vrhere ſhe ſits, for that will Ahab 8 , 
You ſhould. obſerve, if he be buſy in turning her 


eggs (being a good fign) if not, do it at ſuch times s 
Fend u her neſt ; and be ſurę that ſhe hath a- 
ways meat and wWater by her, leaff when ſhe riſeth, * 
| the ſhould ſtay e ſock food, and io her c | 
| mould be chilled a ſpoiled. Wc 


Likewiſe in the ——— int: let there be 


and, gravel, and fi eee e nen 
herſelf at pleaſure, e 


three — eil 3133 


that.if r the firſt warm till the 1 
reſt are hatched, nn 


warm in wool by the fire, till all are hatched, and then 


Put them under. — ing both the hen and chick - 
eus very warm, not ſuffering them to go abroad far 


. . A2 | thres 22 


| earth tor brick;- in, with 4 e do 4 4 ogy £0.44 
ff After thres-we four weeks; lecithin walk tr your 
ae ard, or garden, 11 k worms, provided there 
is no or 0 


cock chickens from the hens; and when you ive 
their combs or wattles to appear, cut them off, anoint 
the ſore with ſweet butter, till well; and chis will 
make them haye fine, ſmall, flender, and ſmooth heads; 


and then cut them off, it will cauſe them to 


f ; RY IR * F — N b 
2 att Str oo 


blood good, for the leaſt Jols of blood in a feathered 


fowl, is is very dangerous. 
R the cock chickens go with: N till they 


walks, and that walk is thebeft,thatis e 

1 95 4 Gftdry w 

t zeding places be upon * or 
upon boards; for to feed them upon pavements, or on 
Miſter floors, will make their beaks blunt and weak, 

*S that it will hinder their holding faſt... - 
Any white corn, as oats; barley, or wheat, is 
food: or 2 cock in his walk; ſo are: toaſts, or cr 

bread ſteeped in beer or men for it wilt both Got 

and cool them inwardly. 

If your chickens begin toccrow at doit fx panache - 
old, clear and loud, or at unſeaſonable times, it is a 
ſign of cowardice and falſhood, ſo that they are not 

worth the gt for oo" true cock is very wes 

| ore 


IF 


inking water, which is as 
bad as Poon go ow them to drink, e Re 
"diſeaſes. 


e - keep them'till 3 


whereas if you let the combs grow to their bigness 
thick heads, with great lumps; 1 neither is the ag of 


in to fight one with another; but then ſeparate them 
Ces 


* 


9 


— . 


* 55 N 


ſo that with eaſe they may eee ee 
ſet, muſt have their legs ; 
| perch not admitting otherwiſe 3; and it iva maxim, . He 


| lig 


For. 


pg berg hs vos rk I 


hours. vr 8 ws OTA ITY 483 23 $477 {oy 


To, ene cbek four sor five hens are ſufficient ; or 
a and will tread-ſo'much,;. 


be for to kiſſer him . — rn 
peerage ge may know their eee ann: 


6200 muſt alſo 8 1 the. on 


whereon he rooſteth'; 2 in the gripe, 


or crooked, or fo ill placed, tat he cannot ſit without) © | 

ſtradling, it will make him uneven heeled; and by don: 

[oquence- un ne fürn. E en e 
therefore thar the earch bei nſe- 


quence for the marring or making them the beſt way % 


is to make a row of little perches, not above ſeven. or 
eight inches long, and about a foot from the ground, 


ſe; the ſhortneſs of the 


that is a chſe ſitter, ts aka s a narrow ſtrikers. 

Lou muſt alſo be „ that when your cock doth, 
leap from the pearch, the g d. bs ſoft be N 
ateth ; for hard grou 


Of ding and wil Cocks f 6 WW) ohh &-:: 


13 Tins 


For dieting a and ordering a cock erde e which 


is the rincipal thing (for the beſt cock undieted, is 
not able to encounter with the worſt n dieted,) | 
obſerve theſe directions * l 


The beſt time to take up wende is Gbr der 1 
_— Auguft; : (for from that time, till the latter- en 
ay, cocking is in requeſt; ) and having viewedthem 
well, and that they are ſound, hard Pr full 
ſummed, put them into ſeveral. * W 
A3 No 


WES 


i ' — 
. 4 x4 y 5 
7 0 8 *. 8 
\ M 


——— true mak e it were more carts | 
venient to viſit ſome Cosk- maſter, for an ocular ſight is 
better than a verbal deſcription ; on let me tell ond ; 
it. ſnould be made of cloſe boards, well joined together, 5 

all but the fore part, which muſt be walk open like a 
grate, the bars about two inches apart, and before tbe 
grate, to large troughs of ſoft wood, the one for 
Water, and the other for meat; the door of the grate 
to be made: to lift up and down, and of ſuch largeneſs, 
as with eaſe to 25 the cock in, and take him out, and 
* the pen daily to keep it wee. 

4 be at leaſt three foot high, -and tia: 
= > fone of theſe pens many may be joined i in one | 
front, according to the uſe you, have for them. 

For the firſt three or four days that they, are put Ks 

their pens, feed them only with old wheat bread; the 
ctuſt pared away, and cut into little ſquare. bits, with 
which feed them at ſun- riſing, and ſun-ſet, giving them 
about a handful at a time; and beſure let nc | 
| 8 — on freſh water. 2 Fine 4a 
| fer they have. been thus fel four d ys, and th. 
= cleared of the _ RP and co coarſe 
ing, in the morning t out of their pens, 
— a pair of hots upon each of their heels, which 
8 ge ſoft bombaſted rolls of leather, covering their 
GE that they cannot hurt or bruiſe one another, ſo 
| ſetting them down upon the graſs, (that is two at a 
time) let them fight and buffle one another for a good 
while, provided they do not wound or draw blood f 
each other, and this is called ſparring of cocks. _ 
Te reaſon of thus exerciſing them, is to chafe and 
heat their bodies, to break the fat and glut within them, 
and to cauſe it t6 come a 

' Your cocks being ſparred ſufficiently, 150 that you ; 
ſee them pant a grow weary, take them up and 

untie their hots; then being provided with deep ſtraw 


8 63 made fox that purpole, with ſweet ſoſt ſtraw + 
a; 


1 


* 


- 1 


3 2 2 


* 
I. Toe 


\ "x 1 4 

= 2 

H Sw”: > at 2 1 
0 , 8 ©. 

” % 7 * 4 


<4 G2 


candy, and roſemary finie 


. OY 


N tity of fine oatmeal ;- 


"Fi 


r ae nene 
eli 


to the rote," 
2. a ſtraw. to the top; then put on 


him over with 


the lid cloſe, fo let him went and ſtove ill the even-" - 
ing: but before you pu 


t him into the baſket, give him 
f ſweet butter, with white ſugar * 
chopped, and this ſcour- 
ing will bring ale 6: his” eaſe, NE FEE breath 221 
ſtreng th. n bn 


In the evenin - bi four or five of hs as; tike 


a pretty big Mmp 


| them out of the oving baſket, and licking their heads 


and eyes all over, put them into the pens, then'take 

a good handful of bread cut ſmall, put it to each in 
their troughs, and piſs therein, fo that the cock may 
take the bread out of the warm urine, and this wi 


ſcour and cleanſe both , the head and. the body * 


e p 


4 muſt not be ſine white bread, put a fort made "A 


treamly. 
The bread that you muſt now an 


for that purpoſe, aſter this manner: 
Take half a peck of wheat meal, init like quits 


them into a ſtiff paſte, 
15 and half a pound of butter. 
his paſte being well wrought, e it into 5 


chin cakes, and being three or "four days old, and the 
bliſter rings cut away, cut it into little ſquare b bits, und 


give it to the cocks, 

There are ſome that will mix in the ſaid bread; 
liquorice, aniſeed, with hot ſpices ; but this is not 900d, 
as making them too hot at heart, ſo that when they 
come to the latter end of a battle, they areov erooine 
with their heat. | 


\ Having fed your eels thus after their ſparring, 


next day let them reſt, only give them their ork 25 | 


feeding of bread and water ; then the next day 


is the f ſparring) take them into a fair, even, 2 1 cloſe, 
there ſet doi one of them, * nn a * ü 
b . 


* 


* 


_— together, and knead 
ale, the whites of twelve ö 
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to have a n and 
heated and panteth, take bim up,” 
en, the like do with the reſt, I give 

| ing; take freſh butter, Gat b. wien Ag, | 
half 3 8 . 
grace, YiOP,” roſemary, un the Are incor- 
| therein, and. that-the butter. is brought to a. 
green falve ; and of this give: the cock a roll or two, 
as big as he can well ſwallow ; then ſtove him in the. 
baſket, as aforeſaid, until the evening ; then take him 
out, put with in his pen, and e 5 di- 
rected. 82 2 + £364 

The next day bet Bien reſt an „ and 
following again ſparr him; and this watt: ob- 
ſerve every other day for the firſt fortnight, to ſpar, 
or chafe him, as being the moſt natur and kind- 
lieſt beats; but forget not to give him a ſcouting 
after 1 as 8 for the breaking and 

cleanſing, ut and filth, bn lying 
in his body cauſeth aue and re ſo that he,” 
cannot ſtand: ours = latter 2 * of a battle. 

Thus having our cock the firſt fartnl johe, "Mp 
ſerve + od ABR ws e next fortnight ; but, ker a weck 
do not ſpar him, or give him heats above twice a week, 
ſo that three or four times in a fortnight will be . 
cient; and each time ſtove and ſcour him, according 
to the nature of his heats, long heats requiring long: | 
er ſtoving, as alſo greater ſcour! 

But if you find him in good breath, and that he re- 
| quires but ſlight heats, then ſtove him the leſs, and 
give him the leſs ſco 

For the third fortnight; which complants. the ſix. 
weeks, (which is ſufficient to prepare a cock for bat- 


* bs him as aforeſaid, but * him. not at all, I 
car 


* 2 4 -» 
\ * 


"37 


— bis bead make 8 
him any violent exerciſe, tin eee rr 5 
2 ormight, let him moderately be chafed.up Anl. 
down, to maintain his wind ; and now and t en cuf 
a cock; which D Wbie 

done, B his 5 ; 
of brown: ft 1 | 
to his breath, and clear aut ein d in 
the ſugar preuents that ſickneſs e 
au geh u ſtrengthens nature 


lud uu © cet. 5 _ 


| by fix weeks feeding being finiſhed, and 4 
your cock in luſt and breath, if is fit to Hebt, 2 9 
obſerving, that he hath at leaſt three da wink cog 1 
fighting, and be well e ae 
him into the pit. 
Being brought into the pit, your Fs care © mia 1575 
in the matching him, in which conſiſts the greateſt glory 
of acock- r e therefore in your matchin 4 — 555 are 
but two things to be N vix. the 
cocks, and the length of cocks; for if he be too 4 
he will overbear your cock, not permitting him 10 71 ; 
or ſtrike with any advan © ; if he. be too long es 
cock will hardly catch: his he = | ſochathe can neither 


endanger eye = 3 
| e of theſe, A ate Kati 25 


No for the knowled 94 
| 2s for his Ren it is own by the thicknefs of his: 


—_ being held ſtrongeſt which is largeſt” 
| in the pr Ae may be eaſily known by the mea-- 
2 im with your fi ers; as for his length, it is 
. A gripi ag Bn about the middle, cauſing 
him to ftretch forth bis s legs; but if you are doubtful of 
loſing in the one, yet fret gain inthe other you 
may venture to 
our cock being matched chus, prepare im tothe 
As e 


* 


be _ "ga," 
q is tall cl6fe to his 


s 1 1 llopewi e, with ſharp 
- - he ma endan er the 


with a ſharp kn 
And allo ſmooth ahd Harpen his ſpurs; and-laftly; fee 


the morning 


| dried, and finely jifte 
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of tt dende, Wen Ci — 279 þ 
———— itap- 
y he is in en take his 
the” firſt feather, clip 

points, that in his-riſing 
eyes i his adverſary; then, 
rpen his beak, 


*pears, the better eſtate of bod 
15 extending them forth b 


, ſcrape ſmooth and ſha 


that there be no feathers about the erdwn of his head 
for his adverſary to take hold of; then, with your ſpit- 
tle, worſen his head all over, and ſo turn him into 
; the it to try his fortune. 
I me battle being ended, oe of ace fiſt bagger muſt be 
't0 ſearch his wounds, and fuch find, fuck out 


tlie blood With your mouth; then | waſh them with 


warm urine to keep them from rankling, and preſent- 
ly give him a bit or two of your beſt Routing.” and ſo 
ſtove him up as hot as 
take him forth, and if you Tee his head 
much ſwelled, ſuck it with your mouth, as aforeſaid,” 


and bath it with warm vrine. 


det er me Herb Rebere," well 
pounce all the ſore places there- 
handfub of bread to eat, 


Then having the þ 


with, and give him 


out of warm wine, and then put him into the ftove 
© again, as before direQed, being very careful that no 


air come to him «ill the Fvelling | is gone; but twice 
a day ſack and dreſs him, feed him as aforeſaid. 

"Bat if your cock has' received any hurt in his eye, 
then take a leaf or two of right ground-ivy, that i is, 
' fach as grows in little tufts in the bottom of hed 


"chew this in your mouth very well, ſucking out the 


juice, which ſquirting into bis eye two or three times, 

will ſoon cure it, provided the ſight is not pierced; 
and it will alſo * the eye from —— flaws, 

warts, Gs It 


you can for that night; and in 


pre it the — | 

Wall both Ranch jt, and cure, d [a — 

After your wounded cocks are. put farth, to. their | 

walks, © :heing\fe to go abroad, and when you = 

come to viſit them in about a month or two aſter, if 
ou find any hard ſwelled bunches about their heads, 
blackifh at co ends l ic ſign of unſound cores; and 

om i Th we 

the ſaid cores; then ſuck out all the corruption, and fill 

the holes with freſh Savor which wil e the cus | 
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C2! 0 L 7. a —— in ook Ie 50 male 
and female. of the horſe kind ; ihe find. kent, 
for diſtinction lake, being called a horſe colt, and the 
other a filly. .. | 
Aſter the cults have been foaled, you may ber them 
Fe run with the mare till about Michael mas, fooner or la- 
ter, according as the cold weather comes in; then they 
muſt be weaned; tho ſoaps perſons are for having them 
weaned after- Marti i, or the middle af ö ̃ 
and that three days before the full of the moon: but 
the author of the Camplaat Horſeman. is of opinion, that 
the reaſon. why molt foals advance ſo lowly, and are 
not capable of — till they are {ix or ſeven years old, 
is becauſe they have not ſucked long enough ; where- 
as if they had ſucked the whole . — over, they would 
be as goed. ax iout or five. pres old, as they are now | 
t £1g t. l 15 1290 , 3 1 
They ought to bakers in a e Fs — | 
a low rack and manger for their hay and oats, which 
muſt be ſweet and good; with a letle wheaten bran 
mixed with the ae, > 9 cauſe aue to dein nd to 8 


rr 


— 


n 


(I wo 8. uw 
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wh we 


5 n a or der wet eee de 7 
5 and make th chem the ſooner char = * er t their — 


box ag chew thn they: ſtrete and ſwell their eye 
anif-nether | aw-veins, which ſo attract the blood and 
t they fall doum upon the eyes, and fre- 
Auently n e loſs of them: ſo that ĩt ĩs not the 
heating qualities ef oats, but the Ae inchew! £ : 
that is the cauſe of their blindneſs, _ RF n 
Further, that colts thus fed with 
unckiſh upon their legs, but grow 


I 'S 
der knit, than if they had 8 nothing _— and 


| bran, and will endure e the bett | 
But above all they muſt be kept 3 d, 
which are the hurtfulleſt things insaginable_ to them, | 
nothing being more tender than they are. 
| For proof of this, take a Span Maltion, Sauter. = 
him. cover two mares, which for age, beauty, ang 
comlineſs, may admit of no differance between chen.; 1 It 
and if they be both horſe colts, or both. fillies, which 
is one and the ſame thing, let one run abroad, and the 
other be- houſed, every winter, kept warm, and; ordina- 
rily attended, as aforeſaid; and that colt that has been 
kept abroad {hall have large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby 
and gouty legs, weak paſterns, aud tl-hook; J and ſhall 
be a Gall heavy jade, in compariſon to-the other which: 45 
is houſed, and orderly kept, as before; and which will 
have a as forehead; be well ſhaped, have. legs 
and Doofs, and ——— irit : by which 
you may know, that to have the knetRallion, and the 
deautifuleſtmare, i is nethings if whey are ane the | 
breeding up. 15 
il It is worth obſervation,” that fone foul, wade; hw. | 
Is ms old, cho their dams = abundance-of milk. ' 


* 


8 4 pri 166-1 624 5 ra tb OR 
_ colt was foaled; dry it, and give him as much of it in 
milk as you can take up with — but if you _ 
have not preſerved the bag, proc the lungs of a 
young fox,” .and uſe it inſteac of the aforeſaid powder... 

It will be proper to let the colts play an heur or two 
in ſome court- yard, or — places, when it is fair 
weather, provided you put them up . eh, 

and ſee that they take no harm. 

When the winter is ſpent, turn them into ſome dry © 
ground, where the graſs-is-ſhort and ſweet, and where 
there is good water, that they may drink at eaſure 
for it is not "that a cole ſhould Gi bis lly im- 
mediately,- like: a horls that labours hard. i i 

The next winter you may take chem into e houſe, 
F and zu An juſt as your other horſes; but let not 
| your belt cle and. f ene eee 
ae, 8 eue 
his method may be abſerned: every ſammer: a 
winter, till you ane — which you may do = F 
they have —— ars old; and it will be a ven 
eaſy thing, if you obſerve the aforeſaid method of - | 
houſuig them, for ordering them the ſecond-year ag 
you do, other horſes, that they will (wig rag; 
Fein, ney wool ten EY . 


— der ire 5 
N 3 
D y C ——— a 
gn which, o comming an br when by 
gentle uſuage, never cotrecting them when 5 7 
neceſſary, Wann dera | 
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head-ftrain, nor a pad of ſtraw; but only a common 


faddle, and a common caveſſon on his noſe, ſuch as 


other horſes are ridden with; but it ought to be well 


85 lined with double leather, as the reſt are; and if you 


; pleaſe you * put on his mouth a watering - bit, with · 
out rems, only the head-ftall, and this — 
days; and then put on ſuch a bit as he ſhould be al- 
ways ridden with: and be ſure not toweipurs for ſome 
time 1 
Take notice, t As Wh 8 wuſt be kept.abroad 
5 cogstber, ſo thoſe of two years — together; the like 
for thoſe of three yearlings, which ondering is moſt 


agreeable to them. 
In order to make him endure the faddle che better, the 


way to make it familiar to him will be, by clapping the _ 
ſaddle with your hand as it ſtands upon his back, by ſtrik- 


ing it, and aw revs — it, dan the ſtirrups by bis 
, rubbin nit hi and making much 


of him, and Fm — to be familiar with all things a- 
bout him; as ſtraining the crupper, faſtening and _— Ms 


ing the girths, and taking up and letting out the ſtirrup 


Then as to the mouthing of him, when he within — ' 
with the ſaddle obediently, then waſh a trench of a full 
mouth, and put the fame into his mouth, throwing the 
reins over the fore part of the ſaddle, ſo that hel may _ 
baue a full feeling of it; then put on a martingal, buckled | 
at ſuch a length, chat he may but juſt feel it when he 
jirks up his head; then take a broad piece of leather 
and put about his neck, and make the ends of it faſt by 
platting of it, or ſome other way, at the withers, and 
the middle part before his weaſand, about two hand- 


fuls below. the thropple, betwixt the, leather and his 


neck: let the martingal paſs ſo, that when at any time 


de offers to duck, or throw down his head, the caveſ- 


ſon being placed upon the tender griſle of his noſe, may 
| A * bring 


A rein: then trot 
C * 170 
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ACKING a colt, after he has been exerciſed dome 
| time morning and evening — — find him obe- 
dient, as directed under the head 6 colt ; then take 
him to ſome ploughed grounds, the lighter the better, 
and when you have made him trot a pace about 
it in your hand, and thereby taken h | 
wantonneſs; fee whether your tackling be firm and  - 
good, and every thing in it's true and proper place ; "Ip 
when having one ſtay to his head, and governing the | 
chafing rein, you may take his back, yet not ſudden- 
ly vur by degrees, with divers heavings, and half riſings, 


which if he endure patiently, then tele yourſelf; but 
ift be ſhrink and diſſike, then forbear to mount, and 
cChafe him about again, and then offer to mount, and 
and do this till he e willing to receive you. 
After you are ſettled, receive your ſtirrups, and che- 
Iſh him, put your toes forward, let him that ſtays his 
head lead him forwards half a dozen paces, then che- 
riſh him again, ſhake and move yourſelf on the ſaddle, * 
then let the ſtayer of his head, remove his hand a little 
from the as” Ai as you thruſt your toes forward, let 
him move him forward with his rein, tilt you have ; 
made him apprehend your own motion of the body, 
and foot, which muſt go equally together, and with 
ſpirit alſo that he will go forward without the other's 
aſſiſtance, and ftay upon the reſtraint of your own 


from all his 


hands; then cheriſh him, and give graſs, and bread -_ 


to eat, alight from his back, mount and unmount twice 2 

or rlirice ether, ever mixing them with cherifhings, 
thus ex nem 
8 ; We, 4 


- 4 > | 23 l \ AS 25 _ 725 
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ok nating ing fl at 2 2; Mala eine | 
hoes _ ow laid . and the ba r. 
| and only uſe the trenches and caveſſon with 


= > ee 2 — the way- before, 
or another horſe going only ſtrait forwards, ne 
him ſtand ſtill when you pleaſe, which will oon be 
effected by trottin Mel! anetherhorſe, . ſometimes 
equally wi him, ſometimes,before, ſq'that efixup- 
on no certainty. but your own pleaſure, and be fure o 
have regard to the well carriage. of his neck, and head, 
and as . ge eee it e 
to time. " 
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H ORSE ; is a four-footed animal, of g eat uſe 
: to mankind, eſpecially in the country; crea- 
ture bei by nature valiant, ſtrong, 3 above 
all other moſt able and = to endure the ex- 
tremeſt labours, the moiſt quality of. his compoſition 
being ſuch, that neither extreme heat dries. up his 
ſtrength, nor the violence of the cold freezes the warm 
temper. of his moving ſpirits : He is moſt gentle and. - 
loving to man, apt to be taught, and not forgetful | 
when an impreſſion is fixed in 155 brain, being watch- 
ful above all other beaſts, and will endure his labour 
with the moſt empty ſtomach. He is naturally given 
to much cleanlineſs, and has an excellentſcent, and not 
5 fo much as to offend any man with. his ill favours. _ 
Now for his ſhapes in general; the uſual. character 
is, that he muſt have the eyes and joints of an ox, tlie 
| ſtrength. and foot of a mule, the hoofs and thighs of: 
an che throat and neck of à wolf, the ear and tail! 
5 of a fox, the breaſt and hair of a woman, the maine 
of a lion, the ſhape and quick-ſightedneſs of a ſerp 
the face of a cat, the lightneſs and nimbleneſs of a hart 
SIE Pace, a deliberate trot, a pleaſant gallop, a ſwift. 
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1 . 
N ht bay, black with a white near- 


d, white 


- horſe, 5 SN inthe comlieſt manner, | 


fore-loor before, white far; ehe. 


it is required that the hoof be black, ſmooth, large, 8 


dry, round, and hollow; the-paſterns ſtrait and up 
right, fetlocks ſhort ; the legs ſtrait and flat, called 
allo, laſh-legged ; the knees 
the neck long, high reared, and great towards the 
breaſt; the breaſt larg e and round; the ears long, 
Marp, ſmall, * ri E 3. 
the eyes great, 4 black; the brows well filled, 


Ys. lean, and round; A 


and — — * A gh the jaws ſſender and jean. 


wide and open; the mouth great; the head large and 
lean, like to a ſheep eep ; the mane thin and large; the 
withers ſharp and ** back ſhort, even, plain, 
and double St j . and ribs deep, large, and 


bearing! out like the cover of a trunk, and cloſe ſhut 


at the huckle bone ;-the belly long and great, but hid. 
_ rump round, plain, and broad, with 2 la - ſpace be- 
tween the buttocks; the thighs long and-] wn 
well faſhioned bones, and thoſe fleſhy ; the hams dry: 0 
and ſtrait; the truncheon ſmall, long, well ſet on, 
and well couched ; the train long, not too thick; and 
falling to the ground; the yard and ſtones ſmall; and 
he ſhould. be well riſen before. We will conclude 5 


under the ribs; the flanks full, but yet gaunt; e 


with the deſcription of a famous W in few 1 


words. 
The horſe ſhould have a Tong? farchend, a great- 


eye, a lean head; thin, ſlender, lean, wide jaws; a; 


longs bigh, Fg neck ; 3 * withers; N 1 
8 8 4 
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| . cloſe, will be very 
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take him up very quick 


e A 


. t 1 e 
n 4 an body, upright pe pa rns, und maren, 


There are very many things e n e * 
very neceſſary to be known, which will be found un- 


der their proper articles; only there are a few. which 
are not ſo conveniently redueible under fuch 1 a 


which muſt have room here. 
To begin wick turning a horſe to grab: you ought, 


| eight or nine days before you do it, to take blood of 


him; next day after,” give him the drink called, dia- 
pente, and in a day or two after his drink, abate of his 


him not at all after his cloaths are taken of, but let 

him ſtand in his duſt, ' for that will keep him warm ; 
neither is it proper to put him out eil e the middle f 
May, at ſooneſt, for till that time graſs will not have 


_ bite enough; and let the day be warm, ſunſhine, and 


about ten o'clock, for horſes pampered in ables and 
ſubject to take cold: FF 4 
To take him up > Hou 5 ra he muſt be 1 EROS | 
dſe he will be ſubjeR to be ſcabby ; and that not ber? Ow | 
than Barthelomew-trde, when the ſeaſon begins to let 
cold dews fall, that enuſlt much harm to your horſe ; 
and then alſo the heart of the graſs begins to fail, info- 
2 that the graſs which he then feeds upon breeds | 
o good nouriſhment, but groſs, phlegmatic, and cold 
Wen, which putrify and corrupt the blood; and 
, for fear of aſe cor his greaſe; | 


his fat gotten at graſs being very tender: then a day or 


two after he is in the ſable, let him be ſhod, let blood, 
and drenched, which will prevent the ſtaggers, yellows, 4 
and the like diſtempers, 1 the 


gall and 
ſpleen, which the heart and ſtrength of the graſs, 
through the knen of the blood, engenders in the 5 


Bo 
ut the Curious, after they have taken the horſe | 


into 


es, before you turn him out, left by | 
doing them on a ſudden he ſhould take cold; and curry 


„„! ² % 
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cloths; - then ſoap him all over 


e 


ine he flable, l 4 they either blogd or denn 


him, in a hot, ſun- ſhining day take him out into a on 
venient place, and there trim him ; and then taking 


ordinary wafhing ſoap, anoint his head and every part 


of him with 2 having care that none gets into 


his eyes and ears; then they waſh him very well all 
over with warm water, and wipe him with a warm lin- 


nen cloth, and afterwards rub him dry with wodllen 
again, eſpecially his 
mane and tail, and waſh him very clean with back lee, 
with a wiſp of woollen cloth, and when they have ſuffi- 
ciently cleanſed him, dry him as before, and lead him 
into the ſtable, let hum b cleanſed with a chen, thin, 


ſoft cloth. 


80 muck. Fat bn in, nl ovefndd). There 


are two or three things more to be added, that are of 


ſome ſignificancy in reference to this noble creature ; 
and the firſt is, n maſter, and 


ee pr! a quarter 


| of a pound of honey, and half a pound of liquoriee, 


make a little cake thereof, and put into- your boſom 
next to your naked ſkin,” then run and labour your ſelf 
till you ſweat, and ſo rub all your fweat upon your 
cake; then keep the horſe faſting a day and a night 
and give it him to eat, which done, turn him lobſe, and 


he ſhall not only follow you, but alſo hunt and ſeek | 


you out when he has loſt. you; and when he comes 


to you, ſpit in his mouth, anoint his tongue with. FR i 8 
. tpittle, and thus doing, he will never forlake vou. ; 


Another thing, is toſhew how to make a horſe look 
young: take a crooked fron, no bigger than a wheat 
corn, and having made it red hot, burn a little black”. 
hole in the tops of the two outermoſt teeth of each 


fide the nether chap before, next to the tuſhes here 


the mark is worn out, W 


| e ee then with a Bap 
ſcraping · iron make all his teeth white and clean; this 
done, take a ſine lancet, and about the hollows of the 
horſe's eyes which are ſhrunk down, make a little hole 
only thro* the ſkin, and put in the quill of a raven ot 
crow, and blow the fkin full of wind 5: then e 
quill out, lay your finger on the.hole a little while, 
— wind wil ſtay ing; ande he will. Joo as: 
ful as The weve bur eat N SY 
This way of making 4 horſe: look 8 is by 
horſe- courſers called biſboping, and: is neceſſary to be 
known by courſtrymen and others, not to cheat others. 
with, but to prevent their being cheated themſelves; 
and therefote they * ſhould hes t regard to the. 
_ or 795 Chats, to which. a feen = refer- 
concern. ot . 5 
pere ay be ocherda occaſions, beſides dee 
of war, to prevent a horſe from neighing; for Which 
end, take a liſt of woollen cloth, and tying it fiſt in 
many folds about the midſt of his voice or .wind-pipe; : 
and it will do, for it has been often tried and approved. 
You will likewiſe meet with the ſeveral diſeaſes inci- 
dent to horſes, under their names, together with the 
ſeveral methods and prefcriptions for the cures, wah 
long to be here named. 
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HERE are many obſervationã tor be made by4 | 

one engage d in this office, in order to perform 
It well, eſpeci — he has the care of ne | 
ih horſes, but we — Br only mention a few. 
11 1. As to meat or drink, if there be any ſuch, or 
| - other nouriſhment. that he knows for a horſe, 
which yet the beaſt refuſes; you mult not thruſt it vio- 
\ lently upon him, but by gentle enticements win; him 
tthereto, tempting him when he is moſt hungry or moſt 
|” dry; it he get but a bit at a time, he will ſoon increaſe 
taa erer quantity. Ever 


5 ad . 
bieten ve hahah ke Aale thi that he 
| be brough the ſooner to it, mix the meat he loves | 
1 e ith that 4 loves wort, Ftilfboth' bealikefamiliar, 
ſo ſhall he be a ſtran do nothing that'is good and 
- wholeſome.” TL BESS | 
2. i ye 5 his horſe ſubject to Rifneſs e 80 
neſs to the ſufbate, dr to tenderneſs feet, then he 
ſhould give him his heat upon ſmootſi carpet earth, or 
forbear ſtrong grounds, hard hi h-ways,  croſ-ruts and 
furrows, till extremity compel him. 
" 3. For the condition of a horſe's body, he muſt ac- 
count that the ſtrongeſt ſtate which is tl : higheſt and 
leſt of fleſh, ſo it be „ hard, without inward foul- 
fulneſs, to be the be and moſt proper for the perform- 
ing of matches: and herein you muſt conſider, firſt, the 
ſhape of a horſe's body, there being ſome that are round, 
plump, and cloſe knit together, which will appear fat 
and well ſhaped, when they are lean and in poverty; 
while others that are raw-boned, flender, and looſe 
knit, will appear lean and deformed, when they are X 
fat, foul, and full of groſs humours. 
5 likewiſe for their inclinations ; for ſome horks 
at the firſt, feed outwardly, and carry a thick rib, when 


they are inwardly as P An whereas others 


appear lean to the eye, when they are only greaſ 
| In which caſe the oder has — helps 25 advantage 

his knowledge, the outward, and the inward one. 
— The rſt is, the outward handling and feeling 
the horſe's body all over his ribs, but particularly upon 


his ſhort and hindermoſt ribs, and if his fleſh generally th 
handle foft and looſe, and the fingers ſink therein as in _ 


down, he is foul without all queſtion; but if it be hard 
and firm, and only foft upon the hindermoſt rib, he has 
greaſe aud foul matter within him, which muſt be voĩd- 
ed whatever comes of it. And for the inward help, that 
is only ſharp exerciſe, and ſtrong ſcouring, the N „ 
a and the latter to bring it _ . - EY 
ED 3 3 
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894 for if they hang downwards, or low from his 
body he is out of luſt and heat, and is either ſick of 
. greaſe or other foul humours ; but in caſe lie cloſe 
truſſed up, . ealthfiy 


and in good plig 


whereon the horſe is to run his match, be — 
and apt for bad accidents, as rains, over- reaches, 
finew-bruiſes, and the like, that then he is not Dome 
to give him his heats thereon, but having made him ac- 
quainted with the naturethereof, let him take part of the 
courſe, as a mile, two, or three, according@o the good- 


are called 9 provided — he end his 


F. It is the ſeeder's buſines to obſerve che horſe's 


* 


* —— 


6. Wiebe loo o. ce el 
before he runs any match or ſore heat, bathe his legs, 


. from the knees and gambrels downwards, either with 


clarified dogs greaſe, (which is the beſt) or trotter oil, 


that is next to 15 or elſe the beſt hog's greaſe, which is 
ſufficient, and work it in well with his hands, not with 
Fire, for what he gets not in the firſt night, will be got 
in the next morning, and what is not got in then, will 


be got in when he comes to uncloath at the end of 


the courſe ; fo that the ointment need be uſed but once, 
but the rubbing as often as there is opportunity. 


7. The feeder may in any of the latter fortnight's of | 
a running horſe's feeding, if he finds him clear, and his 


greaſe conſumed, about ſix in the evening, give him 
water ina reaſonable quantity, made luke- warm, keep- 


ing him faſting an hour after: alſo, if through the un- 
ſeaſonableneſs of the weather you cannot water him 


abroad, then at your watering hours you are to do it 
in thehouſe, with warm water, andan handfulof wheat- 


meal, bran, or oatmeal, finely powdered, (which laſt 


is the beſt) put into the water, which is very whole- 


ſome. 
8. The rider is farther to note, that if the ground 


neſs of the ground, and ſo run him forth again, (which 
heat 


FN 2 
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and fruſhes, to keep the feet from ſtones and 


e 12270 N 


heat at the weighing-poſt, and make not hiscourſe leſs, 1 


but more in quantity than that he muſt run. 
If for * for me ſpecial cauſes, Tg no part of the 


courſe, be nay OED but not ever, give his heat-upon 


any other ground about an ſpacious and 2 9 
. — the uſe may lay an his body 3 : 
| mos muſt hav ſpecial regard! allairi ,breath- 
EA e e to 
ings, and other exerciſes whatever ; ang be : 


the horſe, and the occaſion, as if he ſweat on is - | 


no occaſion, as walking a foot-pace, ſtanding ſtill i in the 


ſtable, and the like; this ſhews that the horſe is faint, foul 
fed, and wants exerciſe: But if upon good occaſions, as 


ſtrong heats, . labour, and the like, he ſweat, and 
it is a white 
and alſo wants exerciſe: again, if the ſweat be black, 


oth like ſoap-ſuds, he is inwardly foul, 


and as it were only water thrown. upon him, without 


any frothineſs, then he is cleanſed, and in d luſt, 
and good caſe, and may be rid without any 


10. And laſtly, he ſhould obſerve his hair in 
general, but eſpecially on his neck, and thoſe parts that 


are uncovered, for if they lie ſleek, ſmooth, and cloſe, 
holdin ng the beauty of their natural eau. the horſe is 


an 80 


caſe; but 5 rough and ſtaring, or diſcoloured, 
he aw be inwardly. cold. e age n 
cloaths and warm keeping. 
„ O dos Snoks. > 

Of theſe there are ſeveral forts ; 1. That called the 
planch-ſhoe, or. pancelet, which makes a good foot, 


and a bad leg, by reaſon. it-cauſes the foot to grow be- | 


yond. the —— of the leg; tho for a weak heel tis 
exceeding good, and will laſt longer than any ſhoe, 
being borrowed from the moil, that has weak heels 
gravel. 

2. Shoes with calkins, which. tho they be — tf 


to ſecure the horſe from ſliding, yet they do him more 


harm than good, in that he cannot tread E * 


5 1 foot” flips with ire wic les e { 
not think a horſe well ſhod ane l hes 


horſe's hoof without the help o 
notwithſtanding tis more for ſhew than any d fer- 


ways, ke this fs will not 


2 with calkins, either ſingle or double; 


the double ones are lefs hurtful, 
they muſt not 


| 3. There are ſhoes for rings; which were fit th 


; ewe to make à horſe lift his feet up high, tho! fuch 


ſhoes are more painful than helpful, and *tis an unhand- 
ſome ſight : this defect is incident to moſt horſes that 


have not ſound hoofs; for tender feet fear to touch the 


ground that is hard: but whatis intended for a remedy, 


proves a prejudice to che horſe, by adding bigh calkins, 
.or elſe thefe rings to his ſhoes, for by that means he is 
made to have weaker heels than before. way 


4. Shoes with fwelling welts, perde end about 
them are uſed in'Germany, c. which being higher 
than the heads of the nails, fave them from wearinp 5 
and — uy beſt laſting ſhoes, if Ey: of | 
«tempered or they wear equally in parts, al 
the Horſe treads 400 them. 1 
Others that uſe to paſs mountains Slices faiths 
are not ſo eaſily to be met with, carry ſhoes about 
them with vices, whereby the: 


vice; for tho' this ſort of ſhoe ' fave his feet from 
«ſtones, yet it ſo pinches. -his hoof, that he goes with 
pain, and perhaps injures it more chan che ones do: 


erefore upon ſuch emergent occaſions,” 'tis better to. 
make uſe of a joint-ſhoe, which is made of two pieces, 


with a flat civet· nail) b them PRESS in Hon toe, 4 


* . 
% —_— 


for he will tread evener - 
with them than with ſingle calkins,: but 
| fa. over long, « or Aare pointed, but rather ſhore and- 


- faſten them to the 
the hammer or nail, 
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ing. 
"Theſe fie. admirable uſe, inr ud by as 
ditt upon the feet, and continue firm in one place. 


N 9. * A the half panton ſhoe. 

- | Of Horse Racins. 

4 K n more uſed in England than in all ths 

- world beſide. Horſes for this uſe ſhould be as light 
f as poſlible, large, long, but well ſhaped ; with a ſhort 


„ back, long ſides, and a little long- legged, and narrow - 
ts breaſted” br ſuch will gallop the lighter and nimbler, 
and run the faſter. So eyſel. 72 he ſhould be ſome- 

vhat long bodied, nervous, of great mettle, good wind, 
cood'h appetite, very ſwift, and nſible of the Fab that 
he ought to be of an Engliſb breed, or barb, of a little 
ſize, with pretty ſmall ons, but the back ſine ws a good 
diſtance from the bone, thort-jointed, and have neat, 
well-ſhaped feet. WE 
The excellent breed we have of bocks, for racing in ; 
our own country, though through ſeveral abuſes they x 
have heen unfortunately miſchievous to a gon many - _Þ 
perſons, yet if rightly regulated and made uſe of, mi 3 
be very advantageous, as well as pleaſant and diverting | 
to men of quality; and that is by having Plates run for 
at ſeveral times, and 3 in ſeveral countries, which we 
may come exactly to know the ſpeed, wind, force, and 
heart of every horſe that runs, which dicedts: us infalli- 
bly in our choice, when we would furniſh our ſelves for | 
ets breediflg, Tops 12 the like; 9 8 1 
5 fuck 4 
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tremity of what he can do, may not prove good at 


need not be mention 


k: 26 Ex | 
FW YES we muſt ſtand T7 * 0 A 
at any certainty to meet with good 01 8 
may travel well, hunt well, ad the -like, ard yet + 
vi he comes to be preſſed hard, and for I tothe ex- 


heart; and more particularly, ſome racers have been M 
only. beaten: by their hearts linking in them (that have 
wanted neither wihd nor Ipecd) when they core to bs ⁵ 
hard preſſed. | 

It were indeed to be wiſhed that our Nobility and 
1 would not make ſo much a trade of racing 5, 

en they run only for plates, or their matches, 
that they ws do it for no more than may be loſt. 
| without damaging their eſtates ; but to run ſo great a 
+ ſum, that the Loſs cannot be well born, and conle- 
* quently endeavouring to win the ſame, if bow! more. 
back again, it draws them into vaſt expence, by wa 
of preparation for reven aßen the conſequences of N 
On the other hand, if 2 
pn proves ſucceſsful, he is but too apt to far 

3 ſo again, and ſets up for a brother o 
the ſpur, and runs fo faſt, that ſometimes neither 
eſtate nor friends can keep along with him, and ſo. 
turns his diverſion into misfortunes, a practice contra - 
ry to the good cxconomy 3 in the whole courſe 5 
of this work. 

As to the method of 1 running-/ rles," or Wt 
what is called keeping, Since Noblemen and entle- Ml 
men will do fo, they will find what is proper to be 
done in that reſpect under the article Running-Haſes, 
and thereſore we will only here ſu ppoſe a horſe ſet to yi 
run for à plate, and that the hour of ſtartmg is at Ml 
| hand, when the drum beats. or the trumpets. ſound, fe 
n to the cuſtom of the place where you run, N ca 

to:give, natice for ſtxipping and weighing ; be ſure in Ml le: 
the firſt place, to have your ſtomach Pa ne only taka Wi 3 
logething to keep out "the wind, and to ſtrengthen be 


you: 


* 
7 


5 I 3 

ou: if you are light, that you muſt carry weights | 

© rl - quilted in yaur e e but 

75 it is better if you are juſt weight, for then you | 

have no:mare-to do than to dreſs you, according to 

your on fancy; mas pry ſhould be of coloured 

; ſilk, or ef white holland, as being very advantageous 

co che ſpectators; your waiſteoat and wers muſt be 

D made cloſe to your body, and on your head a little 
on; let boots be gartered up faſt, and 

3000 metral ; chen mount 


ly. or gently, as occaſc — make: your hork- = 
perform' the — — 2 your intend- 3 
ed deſign, particularly, if you would win the lame, - 
and that your - horſe. excels in goodneſs more than 
ſpeed, ſtart him off roundly, and run him to the very 
og of what he ean do, — the whole courſe. or - 
heat ; and by that means, „ 
be not ſo good at the bottom, tho he 
you ſhall beat him, becauſe he will rural —. 
great way before he comes to the end. But on the 
contrary, if your horſe's talent be ſpeed, all that you * 
can do is to wait upon the other horſe, and keep be- 
hind till you eome almoſt to the ſtarid, and then en- 
deavour to give a looſe by him: ſometimes when e 
are to run more heats than one, it will be your policy 
to loſe a heat; and in that caſe you muſt, for theeaſing 
and ſafeguard of your horſe, lie behind as much —_—— 
can, provided you bring him in within diſtance. 
r is that you place © 
yourſelf u ur twiſt; with knees firm, 
and yours: e jolt ae. "ſuch a that your 
feet, when they are thruſt home in chem, 70 
* raiſe yourſelf a little in the ſaddle, for . 
legs, without that allowance, will not be firm when 
you come to run; the counter-poiſe of your body muſt 
. to facilitate as 3 horſe's. running; and 


your 
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| your: elbows EY be cloſe to your bod 145 fre, 
above all things, that you do not inco e your Fa 
by fwagging this or that way, as ſome do, for ſince 
weight 1s a great-matter in running, and that a trou- 
bleſome rider is as bad as ſo much more weight, there 
* no need to ſay how necellary i it is to take great care 
2 ur ſeat and hand; you muſt therefore beware of 
holding yourſelf by the bridle, or of jobbing your 
horſe's mouth upon any occaſion; you muſt take your 
right rein in the ſame hand, holding up horſe, &c. as 
you find it neceſſary, and every now and then remove 
the bridle in his mouth. But theſe things are beſt 
learned by experience and practice. 
A plate being run for by heats, every man chat rides 
| muſt be juſt weight at ſtarting, in great ſcales for that 
purpoſe, 7 at the end of the ſame hems 59 if you 
want of your weight at coming in, you ſhall loſ 
heat, cho; you a. the firſt Pa 7 have ot 
hour between the firſt and ſecond, "A rub your horſes, 
and at the warning of the drum and 9 
you mount, Sc. as before, and fo till all 1 
which is three, and ſometimes three heats and a 
courle. AER | 
Nothing need be ſaid of the ceremonies relating to 
the judges, and the articles by which plate- races and 
matches are regulated, ſince they are ſettled according 
to the different cuſtoms of the places where you run. 
If you do not breed rarers yourſelf, be ſure you buy 
no horſe that has not extraordinary good lod in his 
veins for the charge of keeping is great, and a good 
one eats no more than a bad, ang requires no. more 
attendance ; ſome to ſave twenty handed guineas in 
the price of a young horſe, haye loſt h eds . him 
aſterwards. 
A horſe that you have tried once or twice at 2 
twelve-fione plate, you may be ſure will make an ex- 
neon good hunter: and you are to obſerve, * 


— 


| 1 0 
the poſture, manner of riding, &c. is the ſame in a 
match as in a plate race, only that there being but a. 
ſingle courſe to be run, you mult 'puſh for all at that 
one time; whereas when there are ſeveral EN Te 
is more ſaving, and vatiety of play. | | 
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A Hoxer defigned for this manly Sede ds 5 
ſhape ſhould be e ſtrong and well knit toge- 
ther, making equal proportions ; for you are to ob- 
ſerve, that which has unequal ſhapes ſhew weaknefs, 
ſo equal ones ſhew ſtrength' and durance; and What 
we call unequal; are à great head and a little neck ; 
a big body, and a thick buttock; a large limb to a 
little foot, Ic. whereas he ſhould have a large and 
lean head, wide noſtrils, open channelled, a a big wea- | 
ſand, and ſtraĩt wind- pipe. 

To order the hunting-horſe, while ke | is at ne FR 
him have all the quietneſs that may be; let him have 
much meat, much litter, much dreſſing, and water 
even by him ; let him fleep as long as he pleaſes; keep 
him to dung rather foft than hard, and look that 
it be well coloured, and bright, for darkneſs ſhews 
greaſe, redneſs, abd. inward heat: and after his uſual _ 
ſcourings, let him have exerciſes, and maſhes of ſweet 
malt, or let bread, or clean beans, or beans and wheat 
mixed together, be his beſt food, and beans ee the 
moſt ordinary. 

But Sir Robert Churnocbs way of hunting i in buck⸗ 
ſeaſon, was, never to take his horſe up into the ſtable 
during the ſeaſon, but he hunted him upon How only _ 
allowing him as many oats as he would wy eat; and 
this he approved of as a very good way, by reaſon, if 
there be any molten greaſe within him, which violent 
hunting may raiſe up, this going to graſs will purge | 
it out: It is affirmed, the ſame gentleman has rid His 
horſe e times in a week during the ſeaſon,” and 

- B 5 never 


"I it, ſo that care be taken, to turn the horſe — eel 


1 be, the following ſhapes: 


a 17275 it is uſually a ſign of mettle and toughneſs. 


of his e; the contrary being 


is reined in with the bridle; for if, when he bridles, i 


neck Jong, and ftrait, yet not looſe and Pliant, wen 


| : the northern men term withy-cragg” d. 


chine ſhort, his bedy large and cloſe ſhut up to the 
- huckle-bone. 


: rights and not bending, which ſome call ſuctle-hoghed ; 
h 
| 5 13 


3 


1 1 
Uher found any inconveniency; 


bus rache 7 


| You may furniſh yourſelf with a horſe for hunting 
at ſome of our fairs, which ſhould ATE as nent d 5 Can 


A bead lean, large, and. kad: 'A chal thin * and 
open ears, ſmall, and pricked ; or, if they be Be- 
what long, provided they ſtand upright, like thoſe of | 


His forehead long and broad, not flat, and, as 1 
uſually termed. hare-faced, riſing in the midſt like 


that of a hare, the feather og Lag above the top 
ght by ſome to be- 


token b indneſi. 

His eyes full, large, and bright; his noſtrils wide 

red within, for an open noſtril is a ſign of a good wind. 
His mowthlarge, deep in the wikes and hairy; his up- 
e, weaſand or wind- pipe big, looſe, and ſtrait, v hen he 


bends like a bow, (which is called cock-threppled) itvery 
much hinders the free paſſage of his wind: 

His head muſt be ſo ſet on to his neck, that'aſpace may 
be felt between his neck and his chaul; for to be bull- 
necked is uncomely to light, and allo prejudicial to the 
horſe's wind, 

' His creſt ſhould'be firm, thin, and well-riſem bis 


His breaſt ſtrong and broad, his cheſt FRE ki 


His ribs rounk like a barre], his belly being his 


within them. 
Fis fillets large, his buttocks rather oval dum bai 


being well let down to the gaſcoins, his cambrels up- 


ſome look udon (his to be a fign of a” 


27S. 20 mY 
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5 | 5 | 
1 ſtrait; his joints ſhort, 


An less Sk 


4 well knit, and, upright, . YE twixt mo paſterns 


and the hopf,, having but little hair on his fetlocks ; 


his hoofs black, I Rrongs ang ih hollow, fad rather long 


and rs op big and 


Loftly, his mane and tail ſhould be long and thin, 


rather. than thick, which | 18 counted by ſome a mark 
ol dullneſs. | 


As to marks or colours, tho! they do not abſolutely 
give teſtimony unto us of a horſe's goodneſs, yet they, 


as well as his ſhape, do intimate to us, in ſome. 


his diſpoſition and qualities : The hair itſelf does often 


times receive the. variation of it's colour, from the 


different temperature of the ſubje& out of which It is 


produced, 2 
And ſome do not ſeruple to affirm, that where-ever 
you meet with a horſe that has no white about him, 


| . eſpecially in his fore tho he be otherwiſe of 7 
beſt reputed colours, as bay, black, forrel, he is © 


dogged, and ſullen diſpoſition, eſpecially if he have 4 
mall pink eye, and a narrow face, Ai 2 noſe Lg 
ing like a hawk's bill. 

Ee The Agt, See. FuHvxren,. 


Havinc procured a borſe ſuitable to the former de- 
ſcriptions, or your own ſatisfaction at leaſt, and which 


is ſuppoſed to be already unded in the fundamentals 


of this art, being Ra uch obedience, as that he will 


readily anſwer to the horſeman's helps and correctious 
both of the bridle and hand, the voice, the calf of the 
leg, and the ſpurs, that he knows how to make his 
way forward, and hath gained a true temper of mouth, 


and a right placing of his head, and that he hath Jearn- 
ed to ſtop, .and turn readily ; for unleſs he has been 


perfectly taught theſe things, he can neyer proceed | 


effectually. 


"ow horſe being thus F ſhould be five 700 
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his ee courage. 


fed with ſtraw, which is ſo likewiſe, it would ſtraiten 


. 
[ 22 J | 
old, and well way'd before you begin to hunt * 1 
for altho' it is cuſtomary with ſome to hunt at four 
tn old, yet at that age his joints not being well 
nit, nor he attained to his beſt pr and courage, 
he is unable to. perform any work of ſpeed and 8 | 
neſs, and will be in great danger of Bins! and other 
maladies, and alſo a daunting of his ſpirit, and OE 


* Your horſe being full five, you may, if you-pleaſe; 
put him to graſs, from the middle of ay till Bartholo- 
mew-1ide, for then the ſeaſon · will be hot, it will not | 
be convenient to work him. . | 
Bartholomew-tide bei ng now come, and the ids | 
and ſtrength of the graſs nipped by the ſevere froſts and 
colddews, ſo that the nouriſhment of it turns to raw eru- 
dities, and the coldneſs of the night abates as much of 


his fefh and luſt as he gets in a day: take him from gras | 


while his coat Ties ſmooth and ſleek. 
Having brought him home, let your groom ſet him 
up that night in ſome ſecure and ſpacious houſe, where 


he may evacuate his body, and ſo be brought to warmer 


keeping by degrees, and the next day ſtable him. 
It is indeed held as a general rule, among the ge- 
nerality of grooms, not to cloath nor dreſs their horſes 
till two or three days after they have ſtabled them, 
(tho? there is little reaſon for it but cuſtom) ; yet this 
cuſtom conducing little to either the advantage or pre- 


—— 


judice of the horſe, I ſhall leave every one to their 


own fancies. 5 

But as to the cuſtom of givin g the horſe wheat-ſtraw; 
to take up his belly, (which is alſo generally uſed by 
grooms at the firſt taking up and bang a horſe)” 
jome perſons very much diſapprove of, for they fs 's 
that the nature 654 horſe being hot and dry, if hs | 


his guts, and cauſe an inflammation of his liver, and 


by that means diſtemper his blood; and. beſides, it 
Would 


neee nnen 
5 i a , 


| cauſe goutineſs and ſwelling, 


would make his body ſo coſtive, that it would cauſe a. 
retention of nature, and make him dung with great. 
pain aud difficulty; whereas full feeding would expel 
ng to the true intention and 


$5 
= + - 


the excrements, accord 


inclination of nature. 


" $ *# — 


Therefore let moderate 


ſtraw. See SHOEING or Page 24. 5 


The firſt fortnight's Dix r for a HUN TIN HoRst ; | 
or the ordering of a HUNTER; for the fir/t fortnight. i + 
Your horſe being ſuppoſed to have evacuated all his 
graſs, and his ſhoes ſo well ſettled to his feet, that he 
may be fit to be ridden abroad without danger: I ſhall 
now, in a more particular manner, direct an unexpe= 
rienced groom how he ought to procced to order his 


horſe according to art. 


Firſt, he ought to viſit his horſe early in the morning, 


to wit, by five o'clock in ſummer, and fix in winter ; 


and having put up his litter under his ſtall, and made 
clean his ſtables, to feel his ribs, his chaul, and his flank, . 
they being the principal ſigns by which he muſt learn to 
Judge of the good or ill ſtate of a horſe's bod x. 
e ought to lay his hands on his ſhort ribs, near the 
flank, and if his fat feels tobe exceeding ſoft and tender, 
and to yield as it were under his hand, then he may he, 
confident it is unſound, and that the leaſt violent labour 
or travel will diſſolve it; which being diſſolved before 


it be hardened by good diet, if it be not then removed 


by ſcouring, the fat or greaſe belonging to the outward . 
ito his heels, and ſo 


parts of the body will tall down into 


Alter, by feeling on his ribs, he has found his fat 
foft and unſound, then jet him feel his chaul ; and if 


he finds any fleſhy ſubſtance, or great round kernels _ 
or knots, he may be aſſured that as his outward fat has 


been unſound, fo I,” he is full of glut, and pur- 


P90! airing, warm cloathing, 
good old hay 2 and old corn ſupply the place of Wheat. 


ſive, 


— 
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Gl means of humours cleavi e. 
T6 oh of his ww 59 % 3 

This fit is to ba enfeamed aud hardened by. mode- 
rate exerciſe, warm cloathing, and getitl, phyſick, to {He 
{Geng away his inward- gluutrt. 

The ſame obſervations muſt be WER from the Pl 

which will — be found to correſpond with his fibs 
and chaul, for till it is drawn, it will feel thick to your 
gripe, but when he is enſeamed you will perceive no- 
thing but two thin ſkins; and by theſe three obſerva- 
tions of the ribs, flank' and chaps, you may at. any 
time paſs an indifferent Judgment of the horle's I 8094 . 
or bad condition. 

Having made theſe remarks on your horſe? s ſtate and 
condition of body, then ſift a handful or two (but not 
more) of good o d oats, and give them to him to prẽ- 
ſerve his ſtomach from cold humours which might 5 
pfreſs it by drinkin g faſting, ; and likewiſe to make him 

drink the better. if 61 
When he bath eaten them, pull off his collar, a” 
rub his head, face, ears, and nape of the neck, with 
a clean rubbing⸗ cloth made of hemp, for it-is ſove- 
reign for the head, and diſſolves all groſs and filthy 
humours. 15 3 
Then take a ſmaßſe, ey” waſh it in i clean water, 
put it on his head, drawing the rein thro” the he ditall. 
to prevent his flipping it -over his head, and ſo tie hig 
up to the rack, and dreſs him thus : 

Firft, take a curry-comb, ſuitable to your hork ry 
kein, in your right hand; that is, if the coat of 8 | 
boi ſe be ſhort and ſmooth, then muſt the curry-comb 
be blunt; but if it be long and rough, then the teeth 
muſt be long and ſharp: ſtanding with your face op- 
poſite the horſe's, hold the left cheek of the head-ftall 
in your left-hand, and curry him with a good hand 
from the root of his ears, all along his ncck to his 
ſhoulders ; then go over all his An with a e mo- 

= erate 
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rigling up and down, biting the rack - ſtaffs, and nom and 


rats Rabe 867 8 


Join your rig ende to By is left, and ſo curry him gently 
Hom, B+ 9 top.9 of His Withers to the lower h 


der, every | how aud then de your ſtroke over 
de len s 


Then curry him W, 1 wade his belly, near, his * 


bowels, and in a, W over very. well, his legs 
under che knees and c g only excepted; and as 
you dreſs his left ſide, ſo mult you the right allo. 


In doing this, take notice where your horſe — 


then offering to ſnap at you, or liſting up his leg toſtrike 
at you, When uh are e if he do, it is 
Heat Nn "Wop that the r eſs of the comb dit 
es him, and therefore t eech oft is to be filed 


| es. blunt; but if f he plays theſe or ſuch like | 
tricks thr” wantonneſs, and the pleafure-he takes in 
the friction, then you ſhould YEE now and then-cot- | 


rect him with your whi tly for his wagiſhneſs. 
This pa is ol Y =o the duſt, therefore, 


after the horſe has been thus curried, „ take either an 
horſe-tail nailed to an handle, or a clean duſting cloth 
of cotton, and with it ſtrike off the looſe duſt that the 


curry-comb has raiſed. 
Then dreſs him all over with the 8 bruſh, both | 
head, body, and legs, to the very fetlocks, obſerving 


| always. to cleanſe t : bruſh from the filth it gathers. 


from the bottom of the hair, by rubbing it-on the cur- 
ry-comb ; then duſt the horſe again the ſecond time. 


Then having wetted your hand in water, rub his ; 
body all over, and, as near as you can, leave no looſe 


hairs behind, and with your hands wet, pick, and 
cleanſe. his eyes, ears, and noſtrils, ſheath, cods and 


tuel, and fo rub him till he is as dry as at lt, 


B6 5”. 


s breaſt, and ſo curry ry im down tothe | 


E ut no farther... 


cur is down to: 2 £ 
inder cz pin with Aa e ee then change 
2 your Band, | $09 Bing, 1 ri ghit arm over his back, 
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and with them rub and chafe his legs from the 8 
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fetlock joints, with your hands, 


«=» N. oe 


ſtand naked, 


Then take an hair patch, and wid his body all 8 
but eſpecially his fore - bowels under his belly, fra 9 ; 
and between his hinder thighs : and, in the laſt places. 
wipe him over with a fine white linen rubber. kg: 

When you have thus drefſed him, take a large dal wet: 
dle cloth (made on purpoſe) that may reach down to 
the ſpurring-place, and lap it about his body; ten * 
clap on his ſaddle, and throw a ese over bim, that _ 


he may not catch cold. 


Then twiſt two ropes of ſtray very hard elidocher: : 


and cambrels' downwards to the Ae picking his 
110 om dul lth, and 
ſcabs : then take another hair patch, kept on purpoſe- 


for his legs, (for you muſt have two) and with . 
and dreſs his legs alſo. | 


And while yo u are drefling your horſe, let him not - 
that his body be expoſed to the pene- 

tration of the air; but when he is "Aripped, do your 7 

buſineſs roundly, without any intermiſſion, till you 


have ſaddled him, and thrown his eloth over him. 


When you have done this, pick his feet clean — 
an iron picker; comb down his mane and tail with 4 


wet mane-comb, then ſpurt ſome beer in his Sen 5 


| ing him. 


and ſo draw him out of the ſtable. th 
Then mount him, rake or walk him either to u g 


running river or freſh ſpring a mile or two diſtant from _ 
the Rable, and there let him drink about half his draught.” 


at firſt, to prevent raw crudities ariſing in his ſtomach. 


After he has drank, bring him calmly out of the 
water, and ride him cently for a while; for nothing 
is more unbecoming a horſeman than to put his horle 
upon a ſwift gallop as foon as he comes | out of the 
water, for theſe three reaſons. | | 

1. Lie does not only hazard the breaking of bis. 
wind, but my hazards the We or burlt- 


2. Fr 


2 1 37 1 
2. It begets: ATI an ill habit of runnir 
ſoon as he has done drinking. P E 
. The: foreſight he has of ach — — 3 
makes him oftentimes: refuſe to quench. his thirſt, and 
therefore walk. him a little way, and then put him inta 


webe, 


a gentle gallop. for five or ſix ſcore paces, and give pg 
bim wind; and after he has been raked a pretty while, 


ſhew him che water again, and let him drink as much 
as he will, and then gallop him again, and repeat this 
till he will drink no more; but be ſure to —— 
always, that 1020 gallop lar not ſo much as to Aal 
or ſweat him, 5 
Here take notice, that! in \ his gallopping after watery 
(after the firſt week's enſeaming) if ſometimes you 
give him a watering-courſe ſharply of twelve, or 
twenty ſcore paces, (according as you find your horſe) 
it will quench his ſpirit, and,cauſe.him to gallop more 
pleaſantly, and teach him to manage. his limbs more 
nimbly, and to ſtretch forth his body largely. 
When your horſe has done drinking, then rakp ; 
bim to the top of an bill, (if. there be one near the 
watering- place) ſor there, in a morning, the air is 
pureſt; or elſe to ſome ſuch place, where he may gain 
the moſt advantage both by ſun and air, and there air 
him a foot- pace for an hour, or longer as you in your 
judgment ſhall think fit, for the Kate. of his we ng | 
then ride him home. 
During the time of your horſe's aicing, you „ 
caſily perceive teveral tokens of your horle's faisfac- | 
tion, and the pleaſure that he takes 1 in this- exerciſe. 
\ 5 * he will Sape, yaun, and as it WER. bra ; 
15 P 
ob ks als to ſtand fill to dung or r tale, which — Ty 
airing will provoke, be ſure give him leave; as alſo 
to ſtare about, neigh, or liſten after any noiſe. 
Lheſe airings are advantageous to. . hore. on 2 
vetal accounts. 


9 
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it purges the body of man | 
; — and ſo Warden = = the Worte fat, 
that it is not near ſo liable to be iffolved: ee = 
exerciſe, wy r 
2. It teaches bim ow ts ler Hie wind rake} and 
equally keep time with the other actions and desen 
1 his body. 
It is of great advant ge, bock te unter ard 
8 opersz which are apt to loſe their ſtomachs thro? 
exceſs or want of exerciſe, for the ſharpaefs of the air 
will drive the horſe's natural heat from the outward 
parts to the inward, which heat by furthering con- 
coction creates appetite, and provokes the ſtomach. 
4. It increaſes luſt and courage in the horte, pro- 
vided he be not aired too — — 7 
When you are retutned from airing; 400 are dif- 
mounted, lead the horſe on the ſtraw, Which fhould 
always lie before the ſtable- door, and there by whiſt. 
ling and ſtirring up the litter under his belly, you will 
provoke him to ſtale, which he will be brought to do 
with a little practice, and it will be advantageous to 
the health of the horſe, and a means of keeping the 
ſtable cleaner: then lead him into his ſtall, (having 
firſt been well littered) ; then tie up his head to the 
empty rack, take off the ſaddle, rub his body and legs 
all over with the fre/b-bru/h, then with the mr -patc 
and laſt of all with the 2woollen-cloth.' 
Then clothe him with a linen-cloth next to his 
body and over that a canvaſs-cloth, and both made 
or him, to cover his breaſt, and to come pretty, 
low down to his legs, which is the Turtiſb way of 
clothing, who (as the Duke of Newca/tle ſays) are 
the woll curious people in the world in keeping their 
Dorfes.. | 
T ben put over the before-mentioned n body-cloth 
of *y or eight ſtraps, which 1 1s better than a cle 


VI (539 
and pad- ſtuft with whiſps, becauſe this keeps his belly 
in tape, andi is not ſo ſubje to hurt him. 2-38 $ 


_ Now theſe cloths, will be ſufficient for him at his 
firſt ſtabling, becauſe. being inured to the cold, he will 
not be ſo apt to take cold, the weather being indiſfer- 
ently warm; but when ſharp weather comes on, and 

you find his hair rife about thoſe parts that are un- 
clothed, as neck, gaſcoins, c. then add another 


cloth, which ought to be of woollen; and for any 


horſe bred under the climate, and kept only for ordi- 
| n „this clothing will be ſufficient. 
HFlaving already given directions as to the clothing 
the horſe, I ſhall S. add this one general rule ; that 
a rough coat is a token of want of cloaths, and a ſmoath 
coat of cloathing ſufficient ; therefore if notwithſtand- 
ing what cloaths you have given him, his coat ſtill 
ſtares, you muſt add more cloaths till it lie. 
But if when he has been in keeping ſome time, 


ou perceive him apt to ſweat in the night, it is a ſign 
e is over-fed, and wants exerciſe ; but if he ſweat at 
huis firſt coming from graſs, then there is reaſon to ada 
rather than diminiſſi ohh cloath before directed for him 
at- his firſt houſing ; for it proceeds from the foul hus 
mours that d nature, and when they are evacu- 
ated by exerciſe, nature will ceaſe working, and he 
wil continue in a temperate ſtate of body all the year 
ter. FVV , 
When you have cloathed him up, pick his feet 
clean with an iron picker, and waſh his hoofs clean 
with a ſpunge dipped in clean water, and dry them 
with ſtraw or a linen cloth, then leave him on his 
ſnaffle for an hour or more, which will affift his 


1 | i 

| Then viſit him again, duſt a handful of bay, and let- 

the horſe teaze it out of your hand, till he hath eaten it; 

then pull off his bridle, and rub his head and neck clean 
with your hempen-cloth ; pull his ears and ſtop his noſ- 


trils, 


{ 40 = | 
trils, to cauſe him to ſnort, which will bring away the 
-moiſt humours which oppreſs his brain, and then put on 
his collar, andgive him a quartern of oats clean drefled 

in a fieve, having firſt cleaned his Ig Of: "ger; 
with a wiſp of Par and a cloth. 0 
ö While he is eating his corn, ger gait your ſtable, . 
and ſee that all things are neat about him; then turn 
up his cloaths, and rub his fillets, buttocks, and g 
coins, over with. the hair patch, and after that with a 
woollen cloth; then ſpread a clean flannel fillet cloth 
over his fillets and buttocks, (which will make his coat 
lie ſmooth) and turn, down his houſing- cloths upon it; 
then anoint his hoofs' round from the carnet to the 
toe with this ointment. 0 | 
Take 4 ounces of Venice turpentine, 3 ounces of the ; 
beſt ro/m, of bee's wax, 2 ounces, 1 pound of dog's | 
greaſe, and half a pint of train oil; melt all theſe ingre- 
dients together, except the turpentine 3 ; then take them 
off the fire, and put in the turpentine, ſtirring it till it be 
well incorporated; then pour it out into an earthen gal- 
lipot, and keep it for ufe, but do not cover it till it is cold. 
After this, ſtop his feet with cow-dung. If by this 
time your horſe has eaten his oats with a good fto- 
mach, ſift him another quartern, and fo feed him with 
little and little, while he eats with an appetite ; but if 
you find he fumbles with his corn, give him no more 
for that time, but always give him his full feeding, for 
that will Keep his body in better ſtate and temper, and 
increaſe his ſtrength and vigour. * 
Whereas, on the contrary, to keep your horſe . 
always ſharp-ſet, is the ready way to procure a ſur- 
felt, if at any time he can come at his fill of provender. 
But though you ſhould perceive that he gathers fleſh | 
too faſt upon n ſuch home feeding, yet be ſure not to ſtint 
him for it, but only increaſe his labour, and that will 


aſſiſt both his ſtrength and wind. 
Having 


0 ni 

Having done all the things before due cla du 8 
prop 7 55 of hay, and throw it down to him on 
his litter, after you have taken it up under him; and 


then ſhutting up the windows and ſtable- door, : leave | 


him till one o'clock in the aſternoon; then viſit him 
again, and rub over his head; neck, fillets, buttocks, 
arid legs as before, with the hair patch and woollen 
cloth, and then leave him to the time of the evening- 
watering, which ſhould be about four o clock in the 
ſummer, and three in the winter: when having; put 6 
back his foul litter, and ſwept away that and his dung, 
dreſs and ſaddle him, as before, mount him and rake 
him to the water, and when he has drank; gallop. 
him, and air him till you think it time to go home; 
where you are to order in all points, as to rubbing, 

feeding, ſtopping his feet, &c. as you did in the morn- 
ing; and having fed him about ſix o clock, do not 
fail to feed again at nine, and litter him well, and 
give him ha enough to ſerve dam, err e 3 and 4. 
leave him till the next morning.” Gy geen 
Aſter the directions for this one > days ſo muſt 1 
order him for a fortnight, and by that time his h 
will be ſo hardened, and his wind ſo improved; his 
mouth will be ſo quickened, and his gallop brought 
to ſo good a ſtroke, that he will be f to dane to 
moderate hunting. bp 

Now during chis fortnight's: keegings/ you are to 
make ſeveral obſervations, as to the nature and diſpo- 
ſition of your horſe, the temper of his body, the courſe 
of his digeſtion, &c. and to order him accordingly. 
I. Whether he be of a churliſh diſpokitzon. ; if to, 
you muſt reclaim him by ſeverity. 

If of a gentle, familiar, and loving temper, you muſt | 
engage and win him by kindneſs. 

2. You muſt obſerve, whether he be &' foul e 
or of a nice ſtomach ; it he be quick at his meat, and re- 


tain a good ſtomach, then four times of full feeding 
in 


: 22 and ſiow at his meat, then you muſt give 
dim but little at a time, and oſten, as about every two 


42 


alſo * y=w for his wind. 
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rem +. 
a night and a day are ſufficient ; but ill be a he 


Monet, for freſh- meat will draw on his 
muſt always leave a little meat in his 
to eat ————ů— | 
any time you ſind any left, ſweep it away 
give him freſh, and expoſe that to the — air, 


ond 


which will reduce it again to it's firſt ſweetnels: a be- 
ſore it was blown upon. | | 


SRB 


meat, — rr — clean oats, and at ano- 


ther oats and ſplit beans, and when you have brought 
him to cat bread, you may give him another meal of 
bread ; always obſerving to give him. ofteneſt that 
which you find he likes beſt; or you may give him 
both corn and bread at the ſame time, provided you 
give him- that laſt which he eats beſt, and which is a 
the beſt digeſtion 

It has — obſerved- of ſome horſes, that they aol ; 


ſo hot a conſtitution, that they cannot cat withput 


drinking at every bit; and thoſe horſes uſually carry 


no belly. You mult let a pail of water ſtand conti- 


nually before ſuch horſes, or at leaſt give them water 


at noon, beſides what they have abroad at their _ 


1 times. | 
In the next place, you are to obſerve the nature rof 


his digeſtion, whether he retains his food long, which 


is a 1 of bad digeſtion; or whether he dungs fre- 
quently, which if he does, and his dung be — and 


bright, it is a ſign of a good habit of body; but if it 
be kom and hard, it is a ſign of a dry conſtitution ; 
in order to remedy — — him once — a hand- 


ful or two of oats, well w ſtrong ale, and 
this will looſen his body and keep it Keil j and it will 
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2 dr F body, for the 
1 — which you 
IT 


| of wheat; 


ing 2 vill be in 
-groſe humburs in 
be dried up, and his fleſli' will begin to de 
perceive by feeling his c, 
his hort ribs, and; kernels under his chaps | 
will not feel ſo gro did at firſt, nor will his 
fleſh on his 4 ge 1 feel ſoft and looſe, nor the 
thin part of his flank ſo thick as at his firſt houſing, 


fo that you may now em hazard, venture to Hunt 
| him moderately. 


The time being now come that he may be hunted, 
he i is to be ordered on his days of reſt, in all _ 
as to his dreffing, hours of feeding, watering, Se. as 


in the firſt fortnight before directed; but only ſince ths 


labour is now increaſed, you muſt endeavour to - 


_ creaſe his ſtrength and courage likewiſe; and * 
may effect by adding to his oats a third part of c | 
old beans, ſpelted on a mill, and allowing him over 

and above the following bread. 


Take 3 of clean old beans, and one peck 
let them be ground together, and ſift 
the meal thro' a meal ſieve of an indifferent fineneſs, 
and knead it with warm water and good ſtore of yeaſt; 
then let it lie an hour, or more, to ſwell, which will 
make the bread the lighter, and have the eafier and 


quicker digeſtion ; and after it has been well kneaded, 
make it up into loaves of a peck a piece, which will 


prevent there being too much cruſt; and' prevent it's 
drying too ſoon ; let them. be well baked, and ſtand a 


good while in the oven to ſoak; when they are drawn, 
turn the bottoms upwards and let them ſtand to cool. 


When the bread is a day old, chip away the cruſt; 


and you may give the horſe ſome, giving him ſome 
tines bread, ſometimes oats, and ſometimes oats and 


BY | 


um, = TY 5 
. plit beans, according as you bnd: his ſtomach : 21 | 
this feeding will bring him 'into as good condition as 


you need to deſire for ordinary hunting. 
The firſt fortnight being expired, and the 


prepared, you ought then to pitch upon a day for his C 
£80 ws abroad after the dogs, and the e ay hefore: 2h ä 


13 


times, give him only a little ha * out 172 your 135 7 5 


and no more till the — — day that he returns from hunt- 
ing; and to prevent his eating his litter, or any thing 


elſe but what you give him, inſtead of a muzzle put 
on a caveſſon, joined to a head-ſtall of a bridle, lined 
10 or fear of hurting him, and tying it ſo 


with leather, 
tight as to hinder his eating; and this will prevent 


ſickneſs i in your horſe, which ſome horſes are incident 


to when their muzzle is put on, notwithſtanding the 
e of the lattice window, ſo much uſed; but 


taking this method, the horſe's noſtrils are at full R 
; ; 


rty, and he will not grow ſick. 

But as to his corn, give him his meals, both after 
his watering, and at nine o'clock, and at that time be 
ſure to litter him well, that he may take his reſt thebet- 
ter that night, and then leave him till __— 

The next morning viſit him early, at about four 


0 dock and put a quarter of a peck of clean dreſſed 


oats into his locker, pouring into it a quart of 
ſtrong ale, mixing the oats and ale well Ad ap 


then put back his dung and foul litter, and clean the 
ſtable : but if he will not eat waſhed oats, give him 


dry, but be ſure not, to put .any beans to them. , - 


When he has done eating, bridle him, and tie him ; 
| | up. 


"IP 
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up to the ring and dreſs him : 88 dieftd him, "= 
dle him, and throw his cloth over i, and let him 
ſtand till the hounds are ready to go ut. 
Take care not to draw the addle-virths too eight 
till you are ready to mount, leſt FR ſhould cauſe him 
to grow. ſick. £ 
_  Tho'old bots” are Seberall 1 ren that hal 

a groom goes to girt them up hard, they will 2 
their bodies ſo much by holdi ing their wind, (on pi 
poſe to gain eaſe after they are girt) that it will em 
difficult to girt them, but when they” let 29 their wind 
their bodies fall again. 

When the hounds are Funden ( hich ſhould 

not be before ſun-riſing). go into the field along 
with them, and rake your horſe up and down geitly 
till a hare is ſtarted ; always remembering to let him 
ſmell to the dung of other horſes, if there be any, 
which will provoke him to empty himſelf; and ſuffer 
him to ſtand ſtill till he does ſo; and if there be any 
dead frogs, ruſhes, or the like, ride him upon them, 
and whiſtle to him, to provoke him to ſtale Ind 
empty his bladder. 

The hare being ſtarted, follow the hounds: as the 
other hunters do ; but remembering it to be the firſt 
time of his hunting, he is not ſo well acquainted with 
the different ſorts of grounds, as to know how to 
gallop ſmoothly and with eaſe on them, and for that 
| reaſon you ought not yet to put him to above half 

his ſpeed, that he may learn to carry a ftay'd body, 
and to manage his legs both u pon fa lows and yon 

ſwarth. 

Neither ſhould you gallop. him e or any long 
time together, for "we of diſcouraging bim, and cauſinę 
a diſlike of his exerciſe in him: and take care to — 5 
fields to the beſt advantage; you ſhould make into the 
hounds at every default, and ſtill keep your horſe (as 
much as theſe directions wilt allow you) within the 


Sars, a little on his neck and in his flank; ʒ but it muſt 5 


| and pe dlz. in a ven ſhort.time the will rake 
ſuch delig ht anc Pp” a in their mute, dr ne Will 
be 2 el Ht - 
And if it happen that the chace. is ded. oyer an | 
carpet · ground, or fandy: high-way, on -which-yogr* 
horſe may lay out ſmoothly, there you. may 
gallop him for a _ or half a mils, to teach bers 
and ee hie de 1. 
earth he gallops on, as on green — 
moore, heath, c. then to ſtoo py run more on . 
ſhoulders ; if amongſt — or over High- ridgat 
and farrows, then to gallop more roundly or in leſo 
compaſs, or according to the vulgar phraſe, two u 
tius down, that thereby he may ſtrike his furrow cleargio 
and avoid ſetting his . in the bottom of it, wet 
by that means fall over; but, by the way, | galloping" 
tho he ſhould happen to ſet his feet in à furrow, 
carrying his body ſo round, and reſting on the band n 
his gallop, ings prevent his falling; and to this per- 
fection, nothing but uſe, and. fuch en Exerciſe, | | 
can bring him. Ti EW 
According to-theſe 8 on may hunt til 
about three Oo clock in the — at which time 
ride him home in a ſoot- pace, as you came out in the 
morning; and be ſure that you nt him walk out of.* 
the held ; and as you ogy home, conſider; whe- 
a prvny — you e ſweat him 
much the art ti t it not, then him, gently 
on ſome ſkelping earth, till he ſweat — roots of his 
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be done of his ownvoluntary mation, without the com 
pulſion of whip or ſpur; and then when he is cool as 
aforeſaid, have: him home and ſtable him, ung 9! f 
means walk him in hand to cool him, for: fear of his 

cooling too faſt, nor do-not-walſh him, for fear of 
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inthe r ent of tho ee. 
well littered agait 1 
ſet him up, 9 his head to the ring with the bridle, - 
and then rub him well down with dry ſtraw all over his 
head, neck, fore-bowels, belly, flank, nittocks, and legs, 
and after that rub his over with a dry cloth, till 
he has not a wet hair le about him; after 501 he 
done, take off his ſaddle, ant rub che place where the 
2 1 in like manner, and cloath him inime-— 
o - cloaths, leſt he take cold; 
—— ey Bae” you rere him to be very hot, throw a ſpare 
= over him, that he may not cool too faſt, which 
Joey abate when you pleaſe, and fo let him ſtand 
on hi , two hours or better, now and then ſtir- 
ring him in his ſtall with your Whip, to prevent bim 
from, wing {tiff in the legs and joints. 
When that time is expired, ant; vou chin be 
i thorou cold, draw his bridle, rub his head, 
his feet, m dirt or gravel, and put on his 


his 
i lp which 


and give him a quart or three pints of ſifted oats, — + = 
with a handful of clean drefſed hempſeed; but give © 
him not more than the quantity preſcribed, for fear of 
taking away his ſtomach, which will be very muck 
weakened.through the heat of his . err ob 
water „ 328 f 
Then take off the ſpare doth, Lit it I notheja” 
done before) for fear of keep him ee long, „ 
and when he has eaten his corn, thr | 7 
tity of hay, clean duſted, on his litter, and ler” im reſt 
two or three hours, or thereabouts. | | * 
Thien having prepared bim a ood wald, — 
half a peck of malt, well ground, and boihing hot water, 
ſo much as the malt wi fweeten and the horſe will 
drink, ſtir them well ler, and cover it over with 
n * the water has: — „ 


0 1 
= 
| 


1555 * 3 
weet hongy 

N 

Send e hefore, Jeſt, 


end him, and. pe 


Ys : rb ray Lt 3/41 8:4 28˙1 1 
B. Wit, you muſt ES: | 
oth 74 x, 15 c but place this drink in ſome 
Placę © | o that he may not throw i it dx 
W t 15 5 bim all night, that Nd, 1 
N he c LES. WS 
+ . - This malh, or as it.is called; borſe-caudle Pl le 4 l 
fort his 1 hebd and keep his body i in a due — 
heat after his, day $ 3 it will cleanſe and bring 
ay all manner of greaſe and groſs agus, which | 
. been diffolved b 125 the days 10 and the fume 
of the malt - grains, aft he has drank the water, wil 
diſperſe the watery humours which might otherwiſe 
annoy. his head, and is allowed by all killed in horſes 
to be very- r advantageous on that a n. SIC Fa 
After he has eaten his maſh, {trip him of his lathe, 
andrun him over with a W e French bruſh, hair- 
|| patch, wyollen and cloth, and cloath him up again; and 
1 Ai his legs as well as his body, of all dirt and filth 


- 


1 which may annoy them, and then remove him into ano: 
ll n ther ſtall, {nent may not wet his litter) and athe hij 
| legs all over from the knees, with warm beef rothy. or 
„ | (which. is better) with a quart of warm urine; -in 
"| which four Rags of ſalt-petre has been Fat ac 
— then rub his le eg dry, ſet him again iato his. all 

| home- feeding of oats, or bread, _ 


1 ive him a 
E | Þ likes beſt or both, and having ſhook good ſtore of tt= 
ter under him, that he may "reſt the better ; and thrown 
\ him hay enough for all AK ſhut the. ſtable Hoot 
Cloſe, and leave him to his reft till the next morning. 
= . About ſix or ſeven. o'clock the next morning, 80 to 
6 him again, but don't diſturb him, for the morning's 


outwardly, and by the ſpots 


beit of Us own at go e put back his dung 
1 and obſerve what Colour it is of, whe- 
ther it be 


and ſhine gutwardly, and al break 
it with your' feet: to ſee if it be ſoin diy, for if it be 
greaſy and foul, (which you may know by it's ſhining 

like ſoap chat will appear 
within) or if it of a dark brown colour, and 
harder than it was, it is a token that the hunting of the 
day before has done him good, by diflolving part of the 


* 


nal glut which was within him; and therefore the 
next time you Has you ſhould increaſe his labour but 


a little. 5 
But if you perceive no ſuch ſym ptoms, but chat his 
* ng appears bright, but kak; > than hard, without 


reaſe, and in a word, that it 92 ds the ſame pale yel- 

W colour that -it did before he hunted, that it is a 
fign that a day's hunting made no 4% lution but that 
his body remains in the fame ſtate ſtill, and therefore 
the next day's hunting you many” almoſt double his 
labour. 
Having made theſe remarks on his dung, then you 
may proceed to order him as on his days of reſt ; that is 
to ſay, you ſhall' give him a handful or two of oats be- 
fore water, then dreſs, water, air, feed, E as in the | 


firſt fortnight. | 
As'to his feeding, you muſt not forget to change hig | 
food,” as has been before directed; that js, to give him 


one while bread, another while oats, and a third time 
oats and beans, which you find he likes beſt; always 
remembring, that variety will ſharpen his appetite ; 
but bread being his chief food, as being more nouriſh 
bg Kron chan the others, fed him the oftner 
wi tk. ak FO 15 | 
And as has beer directed in the fiſt fortnight, 


obſerve; his digeſtion whether it be quick or flow ; o 
een muſt n do when he begins to eat rad. | 
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but a little while ind then, only. chip. his N eac 


requires, by reaſon of it's hardneſs, Rage fe ben 


© 7/6 
If you find hi bp ln and that he 


if it be flow, a * 
the cruſt and give it to ſome other. orie, anqyſęec 
the g be with the crumb, tor 511 bei 
light of digeſtion, is converted into chyle 
excrements, but the cru being not ſo 


Tbe next day after your horſe has. reſted, you may 
hunt him again as you did the firſt day, obſerying 
from the remarks you bave made, to hunt him more 

or leis according as you find his temper and conſtitu- 


on 3 and when you come home, Put in practice: 8 


s juſt now given. _ 
And thus you may hunt him three times a week 8 
fortnight together, but don't fail to 1 — him his full 
ade and no other r ſecurings but meſhes and hemp- 


| ſeed, which i is equal in it's virtue with the former, A 
| only « carries off ſuperfluous humours in the dung. 


The third fortnight's diet, &c. for a Hoxrmo-Hogyl 
By this time the horſe will be drawn fo Clean, bis, 


fleſh will be ſo enſeamed, and his wind ſo improved, 


that he will be able to ride a chace of three or four 
miles without blowing or ſweating ; and you may: 
find by his chaul and flank, as well as his rite that he 


1 ay indifferent good ſtate of body, and therefore i in 


is next fortnight you muſt increaſe his labour, and 
hy that means you will be able to make a judgment 
what he will = able to do, and whether or no e 
will be ever fit for running for plates, or a * 

When your horſe is ſet oyer night, and fed early 
in the morning, as has been ire for a ſecond | 
for tnight, then go into the field with him, and when 
be empty, (as he will be by that time you have 


ed L your gun) ballen the "do at. GO 
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rate; as 2 4 half f * 
either Titled or. loſt your firſt har 


| begun, you may follow the dogs at three quarters f 
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uſe of their harriers in this caſe, for their diverſion, 
but it will not be convenient to uſe them to it often, 


1 good. quantity. of Hes 89 of eee 


{4-1 


xd, and e till 5 you have 
(2Y i Ele 3714 
r 

in 4 C to 
be rid the next Chace briſkly, which as ſoon as it is 


ſpeed, and as: near as is fit for a good horſeman, and 
ul huntfman; but be _ to take care — 
firain him. „ ni Fnzdt- 
During this days riding, you ought! to obſerve 


nicely, — horſe's n under his Jaddle and fates 
bowels, and if it appear white, like froth or ſoap-ſudsg 


it is a ſign of inward glut ad foulneſs, and that youn 


day's exerciſe was enough for him, 3 him 


home, and order him as before directed. 55 
But if it has happened that y FP has ** 


ſo eaſy. as not to ſweat you,ꝭẽ orſe thoroughly, then | 


you ought to make a train ſcent of four miles ig 
length, or thereabouts, and laying on your. lege 
dogs, ride it briſkly, and afterwards: cool. him in t 
field, and ride him home and order him as has been 
before directed. e414 5157 14 
A train, ſcent, is the trailing of a dead cat: or px 
{ and in caſe of neceſlity a red herring) ! three or. four 


| miles, according as the rider dual, iegſe, And. then 
laying the dogs on the ſcent. 5 WT 


It will be proper to keep two. or three couple 
the fleeteſt hounds that can poſibly be e 15 
this purpoſ e. 

It is true Aud, ſome ſkilful ſportſmen. do 1 


for it will be apt to induce t to lie off the Ane, 
and fling ſo wide, that they not be worth 4 | 


thing. 


When you wks off - books Pp oy give him 2 


oats, 
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that his body is diſten. poi "AP that 2 ant 


Ban he will en. eee - W 


iat purpoſe uke a gell he for us 
eing cold and moiſt, will be of uſe n 
ey after his labour, and prevent voſtiveneſs, to a 
which you will find him addicted; chen give bim 
hay, and afterwitds a maſh, and order Row in all 
thin as before directed. UL EYES 
he next morning, if y 


bound, then take ſome crumbs of your rye-bread, aid 
work it with as much ſweet freſh butter as will make 
it into a paſte, and make it up into balls about the 


bigneſs of a large 3 of which give: him 88 


ſix in a morning faſti 1 e 5 
Aſter this Ja The ſaddle on upon' 'the cloth; get up 
and gallop b nh wg upon ſome graſs-plat or <lok 


ears, and then carry him into the ſtable again, rub 


him well, and throw a ſpare eloth over him, afd A 


Ras quantity of freſh litter under him, and let him 


nd two — hy on the bridle ; then give him a quan- 
tity of ryc-bread, and ſome hay to chew upon, chen 

ar fa him a warm maſh, and feed him with"breall 

and corn, as much as he will cat, and allo” as much 


The next day water him abroad, and order Bim. 


is before directed for days of reſt. 0715019 eint "ih: 


The next day you may hunt tm again, but not ſo 
Bard as you did the time before, till the aſternoon; 
but then ride him after the dogs ieh, and if that 
does hot make him ſweat thoroughly, make another 
wain-ſcent, and follow the dogs three quarters ſpi 
that he may ſweat heartily : then cool him à little, 
and ride him home, and as ſoon as he is come ine 
the ſtable,” give him two or three balls as. big as | Wal. 


nuts, of the ſollowing excellent ſcouring. 


Take of butter, eight ounces ; lenit ve eleftrary, FO 


eunces; gromiurl, — ou PROT of cachtwa 


ounces z 
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_ ounces; male liquoricey and cream of. n 0 


each one ounce; of jalap, two ounces; reduce the 
ſeeds to a powder, then ſtir tem into a paſte with the 
eletuary. and butter, knead it well together, put it into 
a pot, and keep it cloſe ſtopped tor uſe. 

As ſoon as the horſe has taken theie balls, FOE En 
dry, dreſs. him, and cloath him warm, and let him 


ſtand two or three hours upon the ſnaffle; and after- 


wards give him two or three handfuls of rye- bread, 


any order him as you have been directed before, as 


to hay, —— maſh, Sc. and ſo leave him til | 
the morning. "pak 

In the morning GG notice ut bis duigy whethie 
it © ful retains. the true colour, or. be dark, or. black, 


or red and high-colaured: in the next place, eee . 


it be looſe and thin, or hard and dry. | 

If it be of a pale yellow, which. is the. 8 a 
it is a ſign of health, ſtrength, and cleanneſs; 
be dark, or black, then it is a ſign there is greaſe and 
other ill humour ſtirred up, „ 
cuated: if it be red and high. culsured, then it is a ſign 


| that his blood is e by means 
of inward heat: if it be looſe and thin, it is a fig of 


weakneſs ; but if hard and dry, it ſhews the horle to 
be hot. inwardly, or elſe that he is a foul feeder : but 


if his dung be in a medium between hard and ſoft, 


and ſmell ſtrong, it is a ſign of health and vigour. 
When theſe obſervations have been made on, his 
dung, then fred, dreſs, water, Ic. as on his uſual, 
days of reſt, 22 en him have variety, and By 
of .corn and brea 
The next day _ him abroad into the field gab: 
but do not by any means put him to any labour more! 
than raking him from hill to hill aſter the dogs, keep- 


ing him within ſound of their cry; for the intent of 
this day's exerciſe, is only to keep him i in LINE and. 


Prone him anappetite. 4 18: 3 
a ” "fa, 


"TT 


* * 
15 
— P 
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In riding, jet him ſtand ſtill to dunę — 


back on it, that yo: may be able to judge of his 
Bates! thereby. 


* 


When the day is near ſpent, ride him. ho 
out the leaſt ſweat, and order him as at other times, 
t ther you-are not u ee, e or 


eee 


Fou may, iE yen pleaſe, th 
both at going into the field, and comi 
him. after it, to warm the water in his 


18 day, water 


40:6 "x 


elly.. - 


on 
with 


r 3: | 
your horſe 
out, galloping 


4 ** „ 'S 


Ine next day. being to be a day of reſt, order him 


in the ſame manner in every reſpect as on other days 


of reſt, and gs 


you, have ſpent this week, you muſt 


ſpend. the next, without any alteration z and by this 


time, and this management, you may depend upon it 


Gat _ horſe has been drawn clean _— for ordi- 


l only taking's care to tant: your: 


6 * - 


Horte with 1 or three times a week, 
at your pleaſure, and according to the conſtitution / ot 
your horſeis body, you need not queſtion but to have 


kim in as good ſtate and ſtrengtfi as you can deſua, 
without danger of bis wind, tye- 2 pou — * 
Having thus drawn your. clean, according te 


_ you will perceive. — ſign 


ry plainly, ſor his fleſh on hs ſhort ribs and but»: 


before mentioned 


ded will be as hard as braun, his 


thin, and. no 


hide 


will be 


to be felt but a double ſkin, and 
s fo clean from fat, glut, or kerneis, that you. 
your fiſts in them; and above all, this . 


will give plain demonſtration of the effectualneſs of 
this method of ordering him, for he will run three or 
four miles three quarters ſpeed without „er- or 


ſearce ſo much as blowing. 
When the horſe has been broupke to this 2 
muſt uſe no more ſco 
nature has nothing to work on) but — 


i oy 


—— — 


Ss. after. hunting, 
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maſh, 


K 


wille except the horſe be now and then troubled with - 


clean, you ou 


believe. BS * 1 2 2:1 Gr") nt hs 


ped. 
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ſome little poſe in his head; and chen bruiſe a little 
muſtard- ſeed in a ſine linnen rag, and ſteep it in à 
quart of ſtrong ale, for three or four hours, and then 
untying the rag, mix the muſtard-ſeed and the ale 
with: a quarter of a peck of oats, and give it to him. 
In the laſt place, the horſe having been thus drawn 
to take care not to let him grow foul 
again, through want of either airing or hunting, or any 
other negligence, leſt by that means of gp _ ow | 


felt a double trouble. 


O breeding HUNTING and Rack-Hoksks. 20 


Procure either an Arabian, u $6 panifh, - a Tarkilh 
horſe, or a Barb for a Stallion, neh! is well ſhaped, 
and of a good colour to beautify your race; and fone 
adviſe thei he be well marked too, tho' others are ef 
opinion, that marks are not ſo ſignificant as Mr. 
Blundeville and ene Sen, would have "us 


+ 
— 


Thoſe who have traveled int thbſe- Perth vebortz 
that the right Arabian horſes are valued at an Alm 
incredible rate, at five hundred, and others ſay, tis 


or three thouſand pounds an horſe; that the Arab: 


are as careful of keeping the genealogies of their hor- 
ſes, as Princes are in keeping their — z that 
they keep them with medals ; and that each ſon's por» 


tion is uſually two ſuits of arms, two cymetars, and 


one of theſe horſes, The Arabs boaſt, that they will 
ride eighty miles a-day without drawing bitt; - which 
is no more than has been perform'd by ſeveral of our 
Engliſh horſes. 

But much more was perform by #highwayman's 8 
horſe, who having committed a robbery, rode on the 
fog da = from London to _ being an hundred and 

tty mi | 

* orwithſtanding their great value, and bam 


+ 


v here probably may be ſeen. at this day; ſome of the: 


beautiful that can be; no horſe is ſo beautifully ſhaped | 


all over from head to croup 
beſt Hallian in the world, either for breed, for the - 


ſes; but as they are excellent, ſo is their price extra- | 


particularly at Cordoua, where the King has — 


1963 
in 2 from Scanderoon to England: yew. 
yet by the care and charge of ſome breeders .inthe- 
nort * the: Arabian — in is no ſtranger to thoſe parts, 


race, it not a true Arabian ſtallion u 
. The Spaniſh horſe (in the Duke of Newcaftle's opie op. 
nion) is the nobleſt horſe in the world, and the maſt 


5 as he is abſolutely the 3 


manage, the war, the pad, hunting, or running hor- . 


. vagant, three or four hundred piſtotes being a gore: wed 
price for. a Spaniſh horſe. 

Several — been ſold for ſeven hundred, ae 
hundred, and a thouſand piſtoles a- piece. 

The beſt Spaniſb — are bred in Auduluſis, and 


Rugs > — — ſo · likewiſe have ſeveral of. the 
N 3 a. 

7K beſides the — Ja they coſt at fir, the 
charges of the journey from — to England, will be 
very conſiderable; for firſt they muſt travel from. 4 
dalia to Billoa, or St. Sebaſtian, the neareſt ports to 
England, and is at leaſt four hundred miles: and in that 
hot country, you cannot with ſafety travel your horſe 
above twenty miles a-day ; and beſides, 5 muſt he at 
the expence of a Groom and Harrier, beſides the caſualty - 
of ſickneſs, lameneſs, and death: ſo that if he ſnould 
happen to prove an extraordinary good horſe, by the 
time you have got him home, he will alſo be an : 
traordinary dear one. ; 

The Turki/b horſe is but little cafarior to the Span. 
in beauty, but fomewhat odd ſhaped, his head being 
ſomething like that of a camel; he hath excellent eyes, 


Fe1 


a thin. neck, excellently riſen... and ſomewhat. large . 


W 3 his * is like that of a * his legs not ſo 
; under 
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— thoſe of a- Barb, ber bey katäby; 
good paſterns, and good hoofs: they never amble; dür 
trot very well, and are at preſent accounted- better ſtal- 
liens for gallopers than Barbs; s. 

Some merchants tell us, a e cannot be a 
more noble and diverting ſight to a lover of horirs, 
than to walk into the * near — + 
about ſoiling- time, where he may ſet 
gallant horſes tethered, and every horſe has his ator 
dant or keeper, with his little tent placed near him td 
lie in, that he ee er and reer r 
him to freſh graſs. 

The price of a Turkiſh Hooks is commidaly one” 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty pound; and when 
bought, it is difficult to get a paſs, the Grand Signior 
being ſo very ſtrict, that 1 ſeldom (but upon very ex- 


* ; 


traordinary occaſions) permits any of his horſes to be 


exported out of his domin ions. 
But if you ſhould attain a — ſo to do and 
travel by land, unleſs you have a Turi or two for * 
convoy, you will be ture to have them ere on by 
the Way. een emen 
And dee you will find the ſame difficulties of a 
hs ney, for you mult come throu Germany; 
1 a — long way, and the — at⸗ 
tending it, that is, a Groom and Farrier, who muſt 


\ ; 


be cateful that they entruſt no perſon whatſoever 1 
the care of him but themſelves, eſpecially in ſhoei 


him, for 'tis the common practice beyond ſea, as w 

as here, wherever they ſee a fine horſe, to hire a — 

to prick him, that they may buy him for a ſtallion + 
But ſome perſons chuſe to do horſes at Smyrna in 

Anatolia, and from thence, and likewiſe tom 1 5 

tinople, to tranſport them to England by ſea, which if 

the wind ſerve right, arrive in England in a month; 

tho” generally the merchants voyages are not men in 


much 10 than two or three months. 115. 
C 5 1 "The 


beauty j but our modern breeders account his — 


fumble on carpet-grou 
with much eaſe to himſelf; but he is for the moſt part 


4 Ang if he be not over weighed. 


Arbes, who value them themſelves as much as other 
| 1 do, and therefore will not part with them to 


dorttinary fort, they are to be met with pretty common 


0987 


Phe. Bur is little inferior to any of thie 


Nender and lady lite to breed on, and therefore in the. 

north of England they prefer the 7 and Tunis 

horſe before him. | 
He is fo lazy and negligent in in hs walk, that he wil 


i>His:trot is like that of a cow, his gallop lee and 
finewy. and. nervous, excellently winded, mne for 


The mountain Barbs are 1 the beſt, — | 
they are ſtrongeſt and largeſt : they belong to the Al. 


ny perſons, except to the Prince of the land to which 
they belong, who can at any time at his pleaſure com- 
mand them for his own uſe : but for the other more 


in the Bands of our Nobility and Gentry ; or if you 
tend to Languedoc, or Provence, in France, they ey 
be bought there for forty or fifty piſtoles a-horſe. 
Or if you ſend to Barbary, you may buy one for | 
thirty pounds, or thereabouts ; but in this caſe too, 
the charges and journey will be great, for tho”. it be 
no great voyage from I unit to Marſeilles in France, 
et from Marſeilles to Caluis, by land, is the whole 
— rey of France, ane from thence 1 4 are ſhipped 
or England. 
101 Abe next thing to be 3 is the choice of 
mares, and according to the Duke of Newca/ile's: opi- 
mion, the fitteſt mare to breed out of, is one that has 
deen bred of an Engliſb mare, and a ſtallion of either 
of theſe races; but if you can't get ſuch a mare, then 


get a right bred En gliſb mare by fire and dam, that is 


well — well znderlaid, and ſtrong put toge- 
ther in general 3. and in particular, ſee that ſhe Ro 
vii 5 © # 
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bim his fill (tho! by degrees) at laſt, u keep his 
body from drying too faſt. - <> 41815 
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hm head, wide noſtrils, open chaul, à big w:afands 


and the bind. pipe ſtrait and looſe; and of about five 
of ſix years old; and be ſure that the ſtallion be not 
Keep him as high as poſſibly you can, for the fixſt 
four or five months before the time of covering, with 
old cleats oats and ſplit beans, well hulld, and if you 
pleaſe you may add bread to them, ſuch as you will 
hereafter be directed to make; and now and then a 


| handful of clean wheat may be given him, or oats 


waſhed in ſtrong ale, for variety. | 


Mr. Morgan adviſes to ſcatter bay ſalt and anniſeeds 


in his provender; but others are of opinion that this is 


| ſuperfluous, while the horſe is in health + 


Be ſure to let him have plenty of good old ſiuret bays. 
well cleanſed from duſt, and good wheat ſtraw to lie 
on; water him twice a- day, at ſome fair running 
ſtream, or elſe in a clear ſtanding pond water, if you 
cannot have the firſt; and gallop him after he hath 
drank, in ſome meadow or level piece of ground. 
Do not ſuffer him to drink his fill at his firſt coming 
to the water, but after his firſt draught, gallop and 
ſcope him up and down to warm him, and then bring 
him to the water again and let him drink his fill, gal- 
joping him again as before, never leaving the water 
till he has drank as much as he will. 

By this means you will prevent raw crudities, which 


the coldneſs of the water would otherwiſe produce, 


to the detriment of his ſtomach, if you had permitted 
him to drink his fill at firſt; whereas you allowing 


Mr. Morgan indeed, direQs the ſweating of him. 
every day, early in the morning, which he fays will 
not only perfect digeſtion, an] exhauſt the moiſture 

3 Co from 


7.4 


Ws "TY 
1 but alſo ſtren then and cleanſe bees 
body from all raw and imperfect humours b 
* are of opinion it will dry up the radical 1 

- and likewiſe, inſtead of ene his- pride 
* tuſt, weaken him too much. - 

As for other rules for the ordering nim after: water- 
ing, and- the hours of r Se. they 1 wil be mere Y 
. 58 | 

hen the ſtallion i is in luſt, and the time of cover- 
ing him is come, which is beſt to be in May, that the 
foals may fall in the April following, otherwiſe _ 
will have little or no graſs; 

Then pull off his binder ſhoes; and head him rde 
place where the ſtud of mares are which you intend 
tor covering; which place ought to be cloſe, well fen- 
ced, and in it a little hut for a man to lie i in, and 2 
Larger ſhed with a manger, to feed your ſtallion with 
bread and corn during his abode with the mares, and 
ſhelter for him in — heat of the day, and in rainy tuen- 
ther and this cloſe gught to be of ſufficient u 
to keep mares well for two mont s 

Before you pull off his bridle, let him cover a mare, 

or two in hand, then turn him looſe among them, 
2 put all your mares to him, as well thoſe that are 
with foal, as thofe which are not, for there is no dan- 

r in it; and by that means they will all be ſerved in 
the heighth of their luſt, and according to the intention 
3 nature. © 

When your ſtallion has covered them once; * will 
try them all over again, and thoſe that will admit him, 
he will ſerve, and when he has done his buſinefs, he will 
beat againſt the pales, and attempt to be at liberty, 
which when your man finds, (who is to obſerve them 
night and day, and to take care that no other mares 
are put to your horſe, and to give you an account 
which take the horſe, and which not, &c.) then take 
ora | UPs and keep him _—_ as "you did before, firſt 


giving 
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£ a 6¹ 1 | 
eiving him. a maſh. or two, to help nene Y 
tor you will find him little but en bones, and his | 
mane and tail will rot off. r | 
He ſure never to give him dee len ar cenie ugs 
in a ſeaſon at moſt, otherwiſe you will bender ur 


time. 


him againſt the next 
this uſe, thin! ey: anos 


When your ſtallion is 


ther, for the beſt kind will in time degenerate. But 


the Duke of NVetocaſtle ſays, you cannot do better than h 
to let your on mares be — by their ſires. 
- Some adviſe to covering in hand, eee ect 


ed covering out of hand, and is as follows: When you 


have brought both your horſe and your mare to a pro- 5 
per condition for breeding, by art and good feeding, 
then ſet ſome ordinary ſtone nag by her for a day or 


two, to woo. her, and that will make her ſo prone to 


luſt, that ſhe will readily receive your ſtallion, which 
you ſhould preſent to her, either early in a mornin 

or late in an evening, far a day or two together, Fa. 
let him cover in hand once or twice, if you pleaſe, at 
each time obſerving to ip the horſe the advantage-of 
ground, and have a perſon read — with a bucket of cold 
water to throw. on the mare's immediately upon 
the diſmounting of the horſe, which will make her re- 

tain the ſeed ſhe received the better; eſpecially if you 

get on her back, and trot her up and down for a quar- 


der of an hour, but take care of heating or ſtraining 


her; and it will not be amiſs if you let them faſt two 
hours after ſuch act, and then Ive. _ of them a 
warm maſh, and it is odds but your mares ' 


may be as well ſerved as the other, ar n nen 
will laſt you much longer. het: 


If you take care to houſe the maroh all the win- 


ter, and kcep them * their colts will prove 
the r 5 5 Fs. 
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[62 J 
"Of riding « a bare or nr 12 
| 2 JOB CHATS: 


In order to ride to the beſt advan — wats: 
ing match, or three heats and a cout fora plate 

The firſt thing requiſite is a rider, who ought to 
be a faithful one, in whom you can confide; and he 
ſhould have a good cloſe ſeat, his knees being held 
firm to his ſaddle-ſkirts, his toes turned inwards; 
and his ſpurs outwards from the horſe's ſides, his left 
hand gov the horſe's mouth, and his right com- 
manding the whip; taking care, during the whole time 
of the trial, to ſit firm in the ſaddle, without waving. or 
ſtanding up in the ſtirrups, which actions do very 
much incommode a horſe, notwithſtanding the eon- 
ceited. opinion of ſome enn chat it is a —— 

ent. 

In ſpurring * horſe, he ſhould not firike lun hard 
with the calves of his legs, as if he would beat the 
wind out of his body, but juſt turning his toes out- 
wards, and bringing his ſpurs quick to his ſides; and 

ſuch a ſharp ſtroke will be of more ſervice towards.the 
quickening of the horſe, and ſooner draw blood. 

Let him be ſure never to ſpur him hut when thens 
is occaſion, and avoid ſpurring him under the fore- 


rata bon 


"bowels, between his ſhoulders and girths, near the 


heart, (which is the tendereſt place of a mne till . 
laſt extremity. 

As to the whipping the war's it oupht to be over 
the ſhoulder on the near ſide, except upon hard run- 
ning, and when you are at all, then ſtrike the horſe. 
in the flank with a ſtrong jerk, the {kin being tendereſt 

there, and moſt ſenſible of the laſh. 

He muſt obſerve, when he whips and ſpurs his bort 
and is certain that he is at the top of his ſpeed, if then 
he claps his ears in his pole, or whiſks his tail, then 
he = be ſure that he bcars him hard ;, and then he 


. 


„re 
0 


"PT 


eight to give him as much comfort as he can, by h 
ing his ſnaffle to and fro in his mouth, and by this 
means forcing him to open his ee will 
comfort him and give him wind. 
If in the time of riding ng eee high high e firs 
let. th 


rings if it be in bis face, he e adverſary 
lead, he holding hard behind him till he ſees an op- 
portunity of giving a looſe; yet he muſt take care to 
keep ſo cloſe to him, that his adverſary's horſe 


break the wind from his, and that he, — ons 


in his ſeat, may ſhelter himſelf under bim, which will 
aſſiſt the ſtrength of his horſe. - . - 

But on the contrary, if the wind be atihis. back; he 
mull ride exactly behind him, that his own horſe 


alone enjoy ah benefit of the wind, by being as 


were blown forward, and by breaking i it from = ad 
verſary as much as poſſible. =» 
In the next place, obſerve what W your borſe 


delights moſt to run on, and bear the horſe (as much 
as your adverſary will give you leave) on level carpet 
ground, . becauſe the horſe. will naturally be deſirous 


- 


to ſpend him more freely thereon. but on deep earths. 


give him more liberty, . becauſe he will wow, fa 
vour himſelf thereupon. | 


If you are to run up hill, aid t Vs by any means 


to favour your horſe, and bear him, for fear of running 


him out of wind; but if it be down hill, (if yous 
| horſe's feet and ſhoulders. will endure it, and you dare 


venture your neck) always give him a looſe: 

This may be obſerved as a general rule, that if you 
find your horſe to have the heels of the other, that 
then you be careful to preſerve his ſpeed till the laſt 
train- ſcent, if you are not to run a ſtraft courſe ; but 


if fo, then till the end of the courſe, and ſo to huſband. 


it then alſo, that you may be able to make a puſh for 


it at the laſt poſt. 


In the next place * are to 2 yourſelf,- a8 
Ye well 


5 2 — 4 
ae juſt cheek by 24 
- i as much noiſe as you can, has: you may fe force und] 
* ſaſter than his rider would have him, and by that 
. means ſpend him the ſooner q or elſe keep juſt before” 


I . him, on ſuch a ſlow gallop, that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on your horſe's heels, (if be will 5 
1 not take the leading) endanger falling over. 


Take notice alſo on what ground your opponents z 
horſe runs the worſt, and be ſure to give a-looſe® on 
that earth, that he being forced to follow you, may 
be in danger of "ſtumbling; or er een 
. ſmews. A ih t- 
1 In the like mer; in your ddr the ſeveral d 
i belps and corrections of t — e whip, and ſpur, 
and when, and how oſten he makes uſe of them; and 
when you perceive that his horſe begins to be blowny - 
by any of the former ſymptoms, as clapping down his 
ears, whiſking his tail, holding out his noſe like a pig; 
&c. you may then take it for granted that he is at te 
height of what he can do; and therefore in this caſe, 
take notice how your own rides, and if he run chear- 
fully and ſtrongly, without ſpurring, then be ſure to 
keep your adverſary to the ſame ſpeed, without give-"- 
ing him eaſe, and-by ſo doing, you will EP no Þ 
him to give out, or elſe diſtance him, ? 
Obſerve at the end of every rrain- ſcent what enn 
ow the other horſe is in, and how he holds out in 
his labour, of which you may be able to make a judg- | 
ment by-his looks, the weary of his Rank, 1 he | 
flackneſs of his girths. + 21121 
For if he look dull, it is a ſin that his ſpicits 2 
wes © ; if his flanks beat much, it is a token that his © 
wind begins to fail him, and conſequently his enge 
will do ſo too. 


If his wind fall him then bis body ill grow thin, 
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heat for 4 plate, — have. | 
Hy — both linen — woollen, = have been 
ſteeped in urine 1 a day or two and then 
dried in the ſun, alſo one or two of each muſt de 
brought into the field wet; and after the train has 
been ended, two or three perſons muſt help you, and 
after the groom has with a knife of heat, (as it is call» © 


old fi word: blade * all the ſweat from the 
horſe's neck, body, & c. then they muſt rub him well 
down dry, all over, firſt with the dry ſtraw, and then 
with dry cloths, whilſt others are buſy about his us, 
and as ſoon as they have rubbed — dry, then let 
them chafe them with the wet cloths, and never 2 

over till you are called by the judges to ſtart again. 

This will render his joints pliant and nimble, ad 
prevent any inflammation which * ariſe from any 
old ſtrain. 

The next thing to be regarded, are the judges or 
triers office, who are to ſee that all things are ordered 
ou to the articles agreed on, which to that my 
* to be read before the horſes ſtart. 

ext, that each trier on whoſe ſide the train is. to 

be led, according to the articles give directions for it's 

leading, according to the advice of the rider, or his 

knowledge of the nature and diſpoſition ofatliat horſe 
on whoſe- — he is chofe., | 

Next, that each trier be ſo advantageouſly mounted. 
35 to ride up behind the horſes (but not upon them) 


a] Gaye and to obſerve that the contrary horſe ride his, 
due 


ed by the Duke of Neturaſtle) which is a piece of an 


OS 


5 or — e 42 th en wil 
by: agen aftereach be ended, each trie 
106k to that horſe-againſt which-he'i is ch Land oh. 
ſerve that he be. no ways nelieved but with ru | 
ce] overt on both ſides be gen to the 
7 oo as the time lowed for a 
— which is generally half an hour, they ſhall 
eommand them to mount, and if either — refuſe 
it may be lawful for the other to ſtart without Rim; 
and having beat him the diſtance gers wy che Wager 
is to be-adjudged on his ſide- un un n 
Next, the triert ſhall keep off all ate horſes from 
" evotings the riadert; only they themſelves may be allo 
ed to inſtrut᷑t the Filer by word of mouth tiow to ride; 
whetheriſlow-or faſt, according to the advantages -he 
3238 may be ained by his directions 
Laſtly, if thive be any weight agreed on, they ful 
bee that boch hotſes bring their true weight to the ſtart- 
ing place, and carry it to the end of the train, upon 
the — of lofing the wager. dt e 
The fame rules are to be; obſereedy” elpecliliy ou 
laſt, by thoſe gentlemen which are choſen to be. 
at a race for à plate, only they uſually ſtay in a Rang, 
hou they my the better lee which e — the 
eat... OT” 
No in running fox a plate; there are not ſo m 
dbfervations to be made, nor more directions required; 
than what have been already given, only this, if y6u 
know your horſe to be tough at bottom, and that he 
will tick at mark, to ride him each heat according to 
the beſt of his performance, and avoid as much as 
poſſible either riding at any particular horſe, or ſtay- 
ing for any, but to ride each heat r vor 5 was * 
beſt ſpeed you can, ©» 
But if you have a very hery horſe to Manage 5 | 
ane 2 n is hard mouth'd and difficult to de held, 15 — 
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ſtart him behind the reſt af the horſes, with alf tlie 
coolneſs and gentleneſs i 
find. that he wars to ride at ſome command, 

put up to the other horſes,” and if you find they ride 
at their eaſe, and are hard held, then endeavour-to 
draw, them on faſter 5 but if you find their wind begig 


to. rake hot, and that they — a ſoh, 4f your . N 


be in wind, and you have a looſe in your 

them up to their ſpeed till yau come: —— 
quarters of a mile of the end of the heat, and = 
give a looſe and puſh for it, and leave to fortune 
and _— goodneſs of — horſe, the e of: _ 
ſucceſs. A Nr Fiat ens é 


Laſtly! [when either) your Kn or -the arial 


for. the plate is; ended, — as you have rubbed 
your horſe: dry, cloth him up and ride him home, 
and the firſt ings: pe him the following drink te 
comfort him. 

Beat the ils of three! exgp, and put them-into- 
vint and la. alf of ſweet milk, then warm it luke · 
warm, and put to it three penny worth of ;ſaffrany 
5 three: prcnfuls, of fallad oil, and — him in 
a horn. 

Having done this, duels him flightly. over with _ 
— bruſh, and woollen- cloth, and then bathe 
the place where the ſaddle ſtood with warm ſack, to 
prevent warbles; and waſh the ſpurring - places with 


tine and powder of jett, mixed together; then litter 
the ſtable very well, clothing him up as quick as you 
ble, and let him ſtand for two hour s. 

Then feed him with rye-bread, after that with — 


good maſh, and give him his belly full of Hap ang | 


what corn and bread he will eat.” teh 
Then bathe his legs well with urine and Ae 
leave a carky- in bus am _— ſo _ Tn reſt 3 


— con Fe 


bo ” 


pils and ſalt, and afterwards anoint them with turpen- 
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eur 7 when lr and if this has been cauſed by too 


| 8 oats, and ſplit beans, giving him ſometimes the 


him to eat at leiſure when you are abſent; and when 
you return at your hours of feeding, take away what 
zs left and give him freſh, till you have made 0 


T 00 7 
at which aas him be. 
directed i in bis days of reſt. - 0: 39H ige, 
Heu to order a horſe for a 4 f. # P Pits.” 2 br 
ki When you have matched your horte, .or:defign. to 
put him in for a a plate, you ought. to conſider that 
62 Ft 5 ought to reſerve a month at leaſt, to draw his 
perfectly clean, and to refine his wind to thet 


| degree of een that 1 is capable of being een 


re che firſt - place, take n exat W the Nate of 
his ov. bak 728 and inwardly, as whether be 
law or hi , or whether- he be dull and 


han, riding, or by means of ſome greaſe that has been 
* by — and has not been removed by 
ouri 
If —— appear ſuggifh Fete” melancholy fs ther of 
theſe caules,.then him half an ounce of diapent 
a pint of good old aeg ſack, which will — 
bis body and revive his ſpirits. HENS, 
Then for the firſt — fecd him continually; with 


one. and ſometimes the other, accordin 1 what he 
likes beſt, always leaving him ſome in locker for 


wanton and playful. _ 
To this purpuſe, take notice, that tho? you ridebim 


| every day morning and evening, on airing, and every 
bother day on hunting, yet you are not to ſweat bim, or 


put him to any violent labour, the deſignof this week's 

ordering being to keep him in wind and breath, and to 

prevent purſiveneſs. * 
But take notice of this, that your oats, Beans, and 


e are now to be ordered after another manner 2 
— 4 


* 
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give chem to your hiorſe as there is otcaſi6h#" "7 ber 
ſeparating them from the Hulls, which are apt = breec 


: 
y 
g 
od 
0 
d 
n 
1 


e for firſt; Ges malte 
well dried in the ſun, and then put into A clean dag | 
ind ſoundly beat with a flall ot cudgell, till you think 
they are hülled, then take chem out of the bag and 
winnow them clean,” both” om hulls and diff,” and 


ny 


After the ame manner muſt you order your | 


the glut, and muſt either be throwraws ror, or v 
among chaff to ſome more ordinary horſm 

And as for the bread; which was Zan chipt before, 
no the eruſt muſt be cut clean off; and be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of, it beirig hard of d e ion, and will be apt 
to heat and dry the hoile's' body; and befides, you 
muſt make a finer bread than before, as follows. © © 

Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of ert, 50 
let them be ground together, but not too fine, to pre- 
vent too much bran being in the bread; and dreſs one 
peel of the meal through a fine range, and knead it =p | 
with new ale yeaſt, and the whites of a dozen new- la 
eggs, and bake this in a loaf by it ſelf; but dreſs the 
ret of the meal through a boulter, * and kneed'it only 
with ale and yeaſt, ai uſe it in all other points as the 
former: the peck loaf is to be given the hore "when 
you ſet him, and the other at ordinary times. x 

This bread aſſiſts nature, and does v ba —— much 
creaſe the flrength, courage, and wind of the herſe, 56 
vided there be added to it true labour) as any bread 
whatſoe ver. 

Having treated of the condition- of hole horſes 
which are melancholy and low of fleſh, I ſhall now 
ſpeak of thoſe which are brisk and At *: If your 
horſe be ſo, that when you lead him out © "the ſkable 


he will leap and play about you, then you mult not 


only omit giving him the ſcouring of ſack and diapente, 
but ary of vr 'whatſoever,- for. there being no foul hu- 
mours, nor PE me leſt in his body, for the 
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1 an pas up to the ory ht of his ſpeed, . 


ſtrength of your horſe, and ability for performing his 
will. take him off his ſpeed, wen his limbs, and 


liable to be purſive, and full of ill humours, as glut, Ec. 
and incline him to a habit of lazineſs, ſo that when de 
comes to be put to labour beyond his uſual e 


8 1 {i : 5 


8 - 


1 — 1 


prove d 
1 vet. wats for th W 
will very Dee W 
Keg Sal harman ſobs: ſo that when he comes | 
to run trairi-ſcents in el, he will . ener th 
| cc 


his wind. 


" Therefore lead your rain-eents with a dead. ca L. 
over ſuch grounds as you are likely to run on, and beſt I 
agrees with the humour of your Fort, and alſo chuſe fe 

e fleeteſt hounds you can get, and fey mall Keep, 


As to the number of train-ſcents that You, ſhould 
ride at a time, that is to be ordered according to the 
match you are to run, or rather according to the 


heats; for if you labour him beyond his ftrengthy it 


daunt his ſpirit. ts 
If you give him too little gxeralle; it will 4 kan 


will grow reſtive and ſettle, like a jade. 
But ſo far may be ſaid by way of direction, ant i 
you are to run eight train ſers, and: the. trait courſe, 
more or leſs, you are to put him to ſuch ſevere Jahous 
not above twice in the whole month's keeping. 
And if it be in the firſt fortnight, t, it will be the bet⸗ 
ter, for then he will have. a whole fortnię ght to recover 
his ſtrength in again; and as for his Jabovt 3 in his laſt 


e Art it e re Es ee and 
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mot. 1 Nn 4 — 971) —. over Aube Saru * | | 
_ ny ohſorves. that wit peu nahe- ,- || | 
og | rſt fortnight, be aten Lean martha mareithar-your mately} - ||| | 
ies for by that an —.— in able to do. 1 . 
Id; weeks thas is: uſhcient-fo — ; -xndignd . © 
will not diminiſh or igjare. his vigour, VEG * 3 
But if your hunting-match be t run Groban: en 1 
then you may put him to is hole taſie the uſtuer, ac- | 


cording-as.yo 


u find him in condition; only obferf h — | | 


R S328 


jou are not toſtrain him for ten days at — © 
ride his match, that he may be ina the field 1 in per- 
fect ſtrength and xigen rt. Ki 

If you deſign your horſe for a Plate, let binn tale bis . mm 
heats according ta this direction, only let him bo on | 
the place, that he may acquainted. wirh the ground: 1 
and as for the hounds, you may n TE 


be tied to their ſpeed, | I 17 
Orle. , 49 "4 IA : j 
Bb led ebe ee a 4 
ing to what the articles exact; only obſerve, — as 


GEES & & 


Ft he ſharpneſs of the they — be regulated ac= - 
n I cording to his — the goodneſs. of . — 'Y 
e. And when you heat him, provide ſome horſes: upo = 
e the courſe to run againſt him 3 this l his 1 
e ppirits and encourage him, when. he finds he can com- 5 
oy mand them at his eaſure; | > Th R ; 
if And here you. muſt obſerve the ame mie, neg: ta | 
„ de the horde a bloodyrheat for af 
„before the plate be torun fur; and At 
dou give;himbefore _— .of-trial:be iti all his clothes 
H and Juſt ſkelp it over, ich will make him run the 

next time the more! — et) mar „ when. he ſhall be er 

* and feel the 


Durjog this-month, and ond yer FF and 
vier his „ (af... there: won OC» 
on 


— o * 
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all night-to toak;, and-tþrond thein! abroad 
firſt, and ſo give them to your horſe; and when theſe 


ſyrup of violets, — 11s e 1 
having mixed them t give them the horſe to 
drink, and if he ee it e that be mer to 
throw it down, and let i it oat” him all night. 

During the laſt fortni mut give him (dried 
— — been hu 1 7 a 


waſhed half a ſtrike of oats in — of a 
eggs, ſtir them together, and let chem lic 
inthe fun 


the next morning, till they are as dry as they werd at 


are ſpent, prepare another quantity after the ſame man- 
ner. This Dow is —— of digeſtion, and very good 


for his wind. ; 3 £4.05 bad 111 in ien mum 


You muſt ink his beans: as before, but not give 
him them fo often, if he will eat his oats without 
them; and as for his bread this time, make that of 
two parts wheat to one of OP and order it as be- 
fore directed. „ e, e r 

But if you find your horſe inclinable to be collie, 
then give him oats waſhed in two or three Whites 
eggs and ale beaten —_—_— to cool his body and 


| ger 11 moiſt. 2 1 62: 418] ge! ** 


ive him not any maſh for the laſt week; oniy the 


barley-water before — but let him have his fill 


of hay, till a day before he is to ride the match, when 
por "__ give it him more ſparingly, chat heron 


1 


which Wäl i invigorate 


rr . A . OW I > 


hone PI to 805 out into che field, 


e to digeſt chat he bin batte andaheng and; | 
before, you may mmunzle hig with your caveſion; at 

be fure that day, and not rill-the mon he is Te: 
. out, to feed. him as much a8 poſlible, h 4 day 
ire 
. Theteſore in dhe morning 


| 8 
to amd His ſtrength. 
| efore-you-ate tolead/our, 
1; give him a-toaſt.or two of white bread ſteeped in fad, | 


But if you are to run for a plates which cotton 


bs not till three o'clock in the afternoon, tlie 
by all means have him out early in the morning air, 
that he may empty his body, and when he is comè in 
from airing, feed him with toaſts in ſack; conſidering 

that as too much fullneſs will endanger his bt: | 

too long faſting. will cauſe faintneſs. en 


When he has eaten what you thgught FA to 


bim, put on his caveſſon, and having afterwards ſound- 
ly chafed his legs with piece · greaſe and brandy warm- 
ed together, or train-oil (which likewiſe ought” to be 
uſed daily at noon, for a week before the match, or 


* NY you ſee cauſe) ſhake up his litter and ſhut 
the ble 


up cloſe, and take care that there is no noiſe 
made near him, and let him reſt EL hou? ene 
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* R E I the female of the perſia, is chil 
„ nd d here, under the notion of breed 


efects 2s poſfible, and ſhould, no more than the ſtal- 


lions, have either moon- eyes, i or blood- 
ſhot- eyes; they ſhould have no ſplaint, ſpavin, nor 
curb, nor any er imperfection, for the colts will 
take after them ; but 9 ſhould be made of the 


— ” : 
1 


rate ein; and when you have done, 2 


ke him out into the field. e 


0 orden to ropagate their ſpecies; therefore ſuch 3s 
are deſigned for this purpoſe ought to be 17 free from 
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their 


your celts v will generally be. 


be heavy in labour. 
reckoned from the end of the firſt q 


Meal be Ta in 
1 Which is amis f in the nar 
in the ſtallion. r 

No mares in the world are Salih beer (8 
on than! our Engl ones, provided you ſuit fl em | 
our particular deſign; as for \inftance, if you would 

reed for the manage or pags, let your mares Rave fine 
1 repeal, with their heads well ſet on, but not t 
ong Ai, broad breefts, large and ſparkling eyes, . 45 
AHA great bodies, that their foals may have room enou 4 
to lle, with good limbs and feet : Let them be of 2 
gentle a and good l ndtheir Motions riaturally 
nimble an graceful; ina word, remember always, that 
the more good qualities your mares haye, the. better 


will your colts generally prore. * 
But if you would breed for racing or Ban our 


mares mult be li Shter, with ſhort backs, and long, Maes: 
s muſt * ſomething longer, and their brea/ts 
not ſo broad; and always chuſe ſuch as you are ſure 


have good — in, their veins. 


1 5 you have tried the ſpead and wind of any partic. V 
4 mare, and find it 700d, » FO u may the ſurer 1 
a good colt, provided ſhe be ſtill in her full health and 


VIESUr; and not above ſeven years old, or at 
moſt; for the younger your breeders are, * 


A. mare may be covered when ſhe is 
years old, though the 'beſt time is after" TR 
when ſhe will nouriſh her colt beſt; and. wong ſhe 


, may breed till thirteen, yet when ſhe i 18 paſt ten, it Joes 


not do ſo well, for commonly an old mare's colt will 


The proper time for cov is 
uarter to cel 


moon, or at the full; for thofe colts will be ſtronger 


and hardier of nature ; ; whereas is abſerved: in coſe 
| | 


— — res ts ey 
N 3 8 4 14 — 5 


3 
CE 
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x the 9 5 that Fg will be 


that are .coverad 
fender and nice : fore the mare is covered, ſhe 
ſhould be ok hw e houk about ſix weeks, and 
ws Wi and oat; 

end ſhe m 

ole i 

Hut 

ceive, take "Nos 

from each y 1 5 qove;ing 3 
and if you deſire to. the uſual advice 
is, to f ve 4 e 258 one of the maſculine 
Signs governs, . which are either Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 


Cancer, or Lea; an under the other Signs you will 
have a mare foal. This i is accounted ſo certain, that 
it ſeldom or never fails, eſpecially if the wind be either 
weſt or north, though the Ty. is the beſt for it. 


As for the manner of covering, ſhe muſt be brought 


out into ſome broad Place, - tied to a poſt, then 
brin ring 15 t ſome ſtone jade to dally with her, to pro- 
voke her to appetite; after which Jet the ſtallion be led 
out by two men, and let him leap her in the morning 
faſting, and when, he is diſmounting, let a pail of cold 


water be thrown. upon her ſhape, which by reaſon of | 


the coldneſs, will make her ſhrink in and truſs up her 


body, whereby ſhe is cauſed to retain the ſeed the 
better; then 8 away the ſtallion, and Jet the mare 


be put out of the hearing of the horſe, and let her nei · 
ther eat nor drink in —4 or five hours after, and then 
1 her a maſh and white water: Vou may know if 

ſtands to her covering, by her keeping a good 


ſtomach, and her not neighing at the ſight X a horſe ; 
ſo likewiſe ifſhe does not piſs often, nor frequently open 


and ſhut her ſhape; or that her belly four days after 


covering be more gaunt, the hair __ ſleek and cloſe 


to her ſkin, and the like. Some there are who put 


the horſe and mare together into an empty houſe, for 
turee or four nights, a take the horſe away in the 


morning 


47 1 
morning and feed him well, but dhe fil | Ire") | 
and efpeciatly they give her but Male Ra! en 
Now as for the ordering the mate after c05 erin 
let her be kept to the ſame, diet as before, fof tr 
weeks or a month, Teſt the Ted be imp Fehr 5 
be formed in tlie womb; and let he U t five 
and clean, without any exerciſe, duririg "three Wy 
or a month; and in the houſe till” 7 Fs thy, Ai he 
feet well pared, and with a' thin pair ef Thoes' on: 
Take her up again about the latter end 6 September, 
if not before, and keep her to the end bf Her fcling. ne. 
If ſhe cannot foal, hold her noſtrils ſo that The cal: 
not take her wind; or if that will not do, take che 
quantity of a walnut of nadder, diſſolve it in "pint 
of ale, and give it warm to her; and in cafe ſhe'tan- 
not void her Secundine, then boil two or three handfüls 
of fennel in running. Water, and put half a pint thereof | 
in as much fack, or for want thereof, a int of- ſtrong 
beer or ale, with a fourth part of ſallad oil, el 60 töge⸗ 
ther, and give it her lukewarm in her noſtrils, 58 d 
them cloſe for a good ſpace; or for want theres 2 Bye 
her good green wheat or rye, but the laſt is beſt! th 
they are as effectual; and let her not tat her c 15 
1 for that is very unwholeſome, and will dy up 
1 milk. 8 
Wien ſhe has foaled and lickbltice foal, mil 1 
Wo ſtroak her before the colt ſucks, which will both cauſe 
4 her to bring down her milk and make it to multiph 
; and keep it ſo that it do not clod; and in caſe the be 
wo | comes dry, if there be need, beil as much milk as 
Toi can get from her with the leaves of lavender and 5 
and bathe the udder with it warm, till it be "broke 
and the knobs and knots diſſolved: Her water tor 
muſtbe white water, which is bran put into wate| 
ive her ſweet maſhes ; and a month after foali 5 5 let 
1.5 2 have a maſh with ſomebrimſbone and/avinin it, chic 
Pj wilt be a great * to the. _ after which; if 
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the 
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be the eter, "provided the b 
kept from raw'meats, while "The tet ante in the 2 
which Will both increaſe her milk and cauſe her colt 


| to thrive the better; nd. care müſt be taken not to 
0 . to fuck her when the's is hot, leſt thereby 


bene Sole 1447” 2.1 79% 


ome ate of opinion, that the inter leader is a 


proper time for foaling, A of the coldneſs 
of the weather, and ſcarcity of graſs, ſo that the mare 


muſt neceſſarily be houfec 8 th fed with hard meat, 
which will 51 up her milk, and ſtarve the foal : Vet 
experience teaches us, that notwithſtanding all this, it 


is certainly* the beſt time both for mare and foal too, 


being kept 10 a Warm houſe; and as for her milk, ſne 
n Bn plenty, if well fed, and that more nouriſhing 


than what 1 1s got 2t graſs, arhich will make him more 


N of greater bone and ſtature, cleaner limbed, more 


neatly jointed and hoofed, aud in much better liking, 


than' the coſt foaled in May or June, or any other of 


the hot months; . beſides other inconveniences 
by the colt's 5 running along with the mare, he beconies 
10 favage and wild, that If an) infirmity ſeizes him, 
his own unrulineſs being fo great, the cure may be 


very difficult; for infinite are the numbers that have 


periſhed in this kind. 
Now ü in caſe Tone time alter ths mare has Aken 
horſe, you are uncertain whether ſhe be with foal or 


not, pour a ſpoonful of cold water or vinegar into her 


ear, and if ſhe only ſhakes her head, it is a ſign ſhe 
is with foal; but if ſhe ſhakes her head, body and all, 
it is a ſign ſhe i is not; or if ſhe ſcours, her coat grows 


ſmooth and ſhining, and that the grows fat, it 18 alſo a 


ſign ſhe holds. 

In caſe you are fans no mare ſhould go bares 
in the month of July, or the beginning of August, get 
a mare or two that have not been covered that year 

. before 
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hall re and nf to 5 . 5 u. mult, 
with ſome other which you eſteem your! 1 
| horſe, among your ſtud: 'of mares, 258 youre ing 
5 that mare or mares you turned in with him ipta'the 
Wh ftud, ſhall cauſe the — them, if any of 
„ not conceived at their firſt coverings, to come to that 
horſe again; whereby you ſhall þe ſure. Fo OS 
mare barren all the year, 8 5 have a colt of evety mate, 
though not of your beſt horſe. Vou may ſuffer your 
horſe to run amongſt yo ur marcs three weeks or a 
month; but if you eur Bla into your ſtud, putting in 
no mare with him ready to be bined he: will. at his 
firſt entering beat all the mares, aud pethaps hurt 
thoſe that had conceived before, and ſo 4 eee 
than good. | 
Some reckon. thebeſt recipe 8 4 mare e 
and make her Ur pes is to 1 750 2 N tad p 


— — 


| ration, or | 8 14 
15 It is a maxim, 8 a mare 1 never We 


while ſhe is bringing up her foal, becauſe the fol to 
which ſhe is giving ſuck, as well as that in her bell 
will receive prejudice thereby, and the mare her ſelf wil 
be alſo ſobner ſpent ; but if you would have your. mare 
covered, let it beſeven or eight days after ſhe has foaled; 
that ſhe may have time to cleanſe; and if it may be 
conveniently done, do not give her the ſtallion tallſhe 
deſires him, and e 1 all WAN flies 
that paſſion, by ſtrong feeding, c. 
For the in of males, the mare. mut. bs | 
brought in ſeaſon, and covered very early in the morning, 
any time from the fourth day of the moon until * ä 
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full, but never in che! 
fail 26biia forth a male colts. 1: Muh AAN. "= GNI 

Mares, beſides 2h many diſtempers. D are! iable 
to in common with horſes, and which will be found 


under their ſeveral names, have ſome others, peculiar 


and 


bs their kind only, of which I ſhall- ſpeak briefly, 
their cure. Ifyourmare be barren, boil good ft 
the herb agnus in the water ſhe drinks; or 


ſtamp a 


good handful of leeks wich four or five, een 


wine, to which put * cantharides, and ſtrain them 
all together, with a ſufficient! quantity of water to db. 
her two days together, by pouring the ſame into 1. 
nature, with à gliſter- pipe made for that purpoſe; an 


at three days end offer the horſe to her, and if he covers 


her, waſh: 1 nature Sar tog ag with hg . water [4 
or take a little qua nitrum, fparrow's dung, at 
turpentine, wrong rage and made like a ſuppoſt- 
bar 7h and Putting tha that. into ber nature, it will do, 

ad have ber rut, hoit good. tore of 


— in — water 
per > 


he toes her belly, which deve 
ny 


8 ji ag ben ed. Live 
52 F 

pane ra dos . — er a Mof burer and 
1 5 ſub) IEP hey foal,. 15 her at graſs 
very warm, and once a week give her a gopd-warm 
Ks of drink, which ſe retly knits beyond erpeß tion 
You are to obſerve, that mares go with f 
months: and as many. days as the jars years ol 
inſtance, a mare of nine. 7 py wa carry her foal 
eleven months and nine d at n may io 
order the covering of your mares, 11 their foals may 


be brought forth, kf you. will, at ſuch time.as the! 
es of F . — SEM LL HOP e 


* 


eaſe; and whius woe wil not 
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A btation 6 an Eben horſe, geſigned for the cyl 


ein of mares, in order to propagate the ſpecies'; an 
when his ſtones are taken away, and de is 1 HE 
ealled a elding. NN r 
Now in the hifi "het wertes, b fine for 
mares, you ought to Eke great care that they nel 
ther habe moon- eyes, kee, 'blood-ſhotten- 
eyes, ſplents, ſpavins, curbs, nor, if poſſible, any na-. 
tural imperfection of any kind whatſoever; for if the e& | 
Pave, | the colts will take them hereditarily- from their 
| 2 u. * 
Pit let them be the beſt; ableſt, hi cheſt wilt, 
| rel coloured, and fineſt ſhape ed; ald a perſon ſhould 
inform himſelf of all natural defetts i in them, of whict 
none are free. FAR: 
As for his age, he ought not tobe younger; A; 
a mare, than four years old, from which time forward 
he will beget colts till twenty Socom a”; => 
Let the ſtallion be fo tight fed, 28 to be full of luft 
and vigour, and then brought to the place where the 
mares are; take off his hin ſhoes, 125 let him cover 
a mare in hand twice or thrice, to keep him ſober; 
then pull of his bridle, and turn him looſe to the tel 
of the mares, which muſt be in a convenient Cloſe, 
with ftrong fences and good food, and there Teave 
Him till Me This covered cem all, ſo that they 13 — 
Horſe no more ; by which time his courage will be 
WL. well cooled. : | 
en or twelve mares are enough for one boite in 
che fame year; it will alſo be neceſſary to have ſome 
little ſhed or hovel in the field, to which he may re- 
treat to defend bim from the rain, ſun,” and wind, 
which are very weakening to a horſe: let there be 
likewiſe a rack and manger to feed him in; during his 
, covering-time, and it would not be amiſs if one were 
| - + 
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to 5 him during that time, for fear of any age. 


dent, and, the better to knox how often he ap ied. 


, re {85 Try os 
ien he bas yg 4 „ take bim away bg 
the mares, and remove 955 inks ſome freſh paſture. * 
Take notice, that when you. would have mares co- 


vered,, either in hand or otherwiſe, that both the ſtalli- 


on and mare ought to haye the fame feeding, viz. if 


the horſe be at hay and oats, which are commonly 


called hard meats, the mare ſhould, be alſo at bard 
meat, otherwiſe ſhe will not be ſo fit to oe 


In the like manner, if the ſtallion be at graſs, you” 


mutt alto put the mare to graſs. 4 
Thoſe mares which are.: i middling, caſa conceive ' 


the moſt eaſily ; | whereas thoſe that are very fat, hold 
with Kab difficul 12 of them that are hot and 
in ſealon, retain. A reat deal better; ; their heat excit- 


5g the ſtallion, w 9,, on his part, ang the action f 


with gr reater vigour and. ardour.. . 
W 


hen you cover A mare in hand, in ordet that 
ſhe may the mote certainly hold, Tet the ſtallion and 
he table, that they may ſee | 


the mare be io placed i in 
each jother, keeping them ſq for ſome time, which will 


animate them both, ang. then they. will hardly fall! to, 


* 
nf d eln anbbkee 0 


'or the os e Eng of ; A, 1 on, ſome give thi! follows 55 


6 124 4 


Yo the Gli Fo three months at eat, efore; | 


is to. d oats, peaſe, or deans, or. 
ih _— —— YE a a ite hay, Pata" "good deal 0 


wheat ſtraw ; carrying him twice a day out to water, 
walking him up, and down for an hour after he has. 
drank, but without. making him ſweat. ' , & 

If the ſtallion be not thus brought into wind before 
he covers, he will be in danger of becoming purſe Vz 
and broke winded; and if he jus not well fed, he wil 
not be be ab 


e to e his bs, or at beſt the colts 
would 
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that in "the winter the horſe! may come and 
and out; and, if it may be, it will be't 
ſituated upon an aſcent, that the urine; foul ite, or 
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60 be but pitzful and weak" ones; and theuph 1 


ſhould take 955 care to nouriſh dae yet you wilt 
take him in a in very wee. Apt WA: 
If you put him to many "eriat66; hr wifi not ſerve 
you ſo long, but his mane and tail will fall away A 
reaſon of poverty, and it will be a difficult” latter to 
bring him to a good condition of body 'againſt 
year following. 2 1. all >: ; 3394 e 
He ought to have mares aceg rc to 15. ring 
as twelve or fifteen, or at moſt n not vent 
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A* to Ai is Gel of A ſtable, it 155 . 40 1 
00d air, and upon hard, fitin, and dy rf Gund, 


vs 


any wet, m ; fo be {tt ef rer or frtiks, 
cut out for tai th 

By no means 5 ede any hen-rooſts, We Ries, 
or houſes of eaſement; or any other filthy 


It, for hen-dung or feathers faallowed; oftent 


proves mortal, and the ill air of a jakes ſometimes 


cauſes n ; and the ſmell of fwine ĩs apt td Brecd 
the farcin ; and there is no animal that delights more | 
in Utanlinefs, nor is more offended at utrwhol felons 
2 favours than a horſe. 


33 1.5 


Brick 1s better for building: PRI PEE the 


latter being ſubject to ſweating in wet weather, andthe 


dampneſs and moiſture caufes rheums and catarrhs. 2 

Let the walls be of a good convenient thicknels, at 
leaſt a brick and half or two bricks thick, both for the 
ſake of ſafety and warmth in winter, and to defend him 
from being annoy'd with the heat in ſummer, Wich 
would hinder his delle his food. 4 


SS ans 


ond on the north files that} be — Rare the deve or | 
the north air, in ſununet, and of the 15 gs m 
the eaſt in the winter. ne 


take his reſt as well the day as in the nig nt. 


laid higher before than b 
Inns and Horſe- courſer's ftables; it er hot * 4 


will ſwell, and he can never lie eaſuy, becauſe uus 

and ſink a good trench underneath” them, which: may 
receive the urine through holes bored in the planks, 
and convey it into ſome common receptacle, i 
that he may continually Rand upon 4 level! Aud let 


the floor behind him be paved 5 final pebble; and 
be ſure to let that part of the ſtable Where: the” rack 


but not fo heavy as to tire the horſe, or to ue dim 


cleanſe at pleaſure. 


It wilt! be 
78 fon & 


Let the windows, be klebe aid ey se lame it ö 


will not only be the hand(omer, but will de mere con: 


venient to let in air at pleaſure : and let there be cloſe 


wooden ſhutters, that you may darken the fable in 


the middle of the day, Which will incline the horſe” to 1 | 


| 
F< | 1 | 
| 
| 


That part of che floor on which che Yorke Di 
ſhould be made of oaken planks, fot they will bebath |} | 
eaſier and warmer for the horſe to lie upon an 


ſtones; and be ſure to Aer them level, woe if they are 9 
4, (as they are in 4 


appear to more advantage. in ſtature) His binder 


der parts will be ſtill dipping down. 
Lay the planks croſs-ways, and not len his, 


{ 

# 

' 
+ 
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Raiſe the ground behind him eye ven ith the Planks, | 


ſtands be well wainſcotted. POT FOE OF TION 
Place two rings at each ſide of bis ſtall for bis! 
ter to run through, which ſhould have à light woche 


logger at the bottom of it, to poiſe it perpendicularly, 


from eating, & 

Some recommend a drawer or Meter ade m the 
wainſcot partition, rather than a fit manger, for bim 
to eat his corn out of, which "IE, be taken out to 
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upon his hay Wilk make it nauſeous to his palate ; 1 


> fore-mentioned he will feed as 


| 8 *T 841 RE. 
This need not he made ng, and neretore will 5 
take up much room. bre e ne 
They allo adviſe not to make any rack at all, but 
inſtead of i it, ( according to the Italian a to gie 
the horſe his hay on the ground, u litter ; or 
elſe you may, if you pleaſe, nail hs 5910 an the 
form of a trough, in which you may put his hay, We. 
Peng . will Ped him from tram One AL 
ing it. THT 
x Book again diſap rove or ” wa 3 you 
thinking i 1 50 ſpol Pros cheſt, and "I, his ſing, 


4 pt 1 


others again anſwer, that as to the ſpoiling = his cheſt, | 


it rather ſtrengthens it and makes it fim; 9 5 n. 


the contrary, the lifting of his * up high to 
rack, will make him withy . But the way 


e lies, which 21 will 4 : 
for his eaſe. And as to the hay, that may he giyen., 


him but by ſmall quantities at a time; and there * 


be this advantage in receiving his hay on the ground, 
the prone poſture will cleanſe his bead from rheum or 
poſe, which he may happen by any ways to have. got- 
ten, and induce him to ſneeze. and throw out alli Pr 
ner of watery humours that may annoy his h 1 

lf you have ſtable- room enough 20 may make par- : 
10 and at the head, towards manger, 

them to that height that one harſe may not t moleſt or 


imell to another, allowing each horſe room enough to . 


turn about and lie down at pleaſure. _ 

One of the ſtalls may be made convenient for) your 
oom to lie in, in caſe of a match, or che ſickneſs of 
97K ele 38 

Behind the horſes may be nds a range of preſſes," 
with pegs to hang up ſaddles, bridles, &c. and ſhelves 


for other utenſils, po:s of ointment, &c. 


And in orderthat the ſtable may not be ade 
ed with oat _ you may make ule of the method of 
A cer- 


Ae 


above, out of a 
they fall into a ſquare pipe let into the wall, of about 


which othi 


e 2 
a certain Gentleman, deſcribed by. Dr. Plus in his 
hiſtory af Oxfordlbire, as followVs. 
Make a conventency- to let che boats down: from 
veſlel like the hopper of a mill, whence 


four inches diagonal, which comes down i into a cup- 
board, alſo ſet into the wall, but with it's end ſo near 


the böttom, that there ſhall never be above a gallon 


or ſuch a. quantity in 2 cuphoard at a time, which 


being taken . given to the horſes, another 
ceds, fo that in ihe lower part of 
the ſtable where the horſes ſtand there is not an inch 
of room taken up for. the whole proviſion of oats; 
which hath alſo this further conyeniency, that by this 


Pallet preſently 


motion the oats are kept conſtantly. ſweet, the 


away of ans; pation moving. the whole maſs above, 23 
being laid i in great . wes 1 


be a 2 to grow muſty. 


here may alſo be wo Fi theſe ade, "the: one or n 
coats and the ee for ſplit beans, and both let into the 
range of preſſes, the oats and beans b e 3 


above by partitions. 


Let the floor over the ſtable becicled, whether you 


make it a ranery, or a lodging- room: && your groom 
that no auf may fall from it upon your horſes. 1 N 


There are a other requilites, as a dung: yard, 859 


pump, a conduit; and if ſome pond or rungipg river 
were nears it were the better. 
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H E firſt and greateſt cunning to be 8 
in bowling, is the right ch T7 your bow 


which muſt be ſuitable to the g grounds, you deſign to 5 
ces is the 


run on. Thus for cloſe alleys your 
flat bowl. 2. For * n of advantage, the 
round 
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| greens, or in cloſe 8 3 


opportunity for this recreation; and finally, a ſtudious 
* ——_ Net 29 brvled nt 


it does not require ſo much toil. Thirdly, the game 


: Y — bog 

R 
* 

*- 


are let flip ; ; en more than two braces. 


plain and level, the bow! auch as round Wat 


The next thing tha 


— i in Supt ing 5 ae and 


Laſtly, have ' GEN e e | 
and diſtinguiſh 6s. Eallings] wes advantages of 
the — whete wo * have your wits about you, 
to avoid being rookt of your money; and have your. 
underſtanding about you, to know your beſt time and 


care of your words and paſſions ; and then bowl away, 
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15. tion in great efteern with many ruins, 
It affords pleaſure than hunting in ſome E. 
Peck. As, firſt, becauſe it is ſooner ended. 'Secohdly, 


for the moſt part always in fight. Fou ly in 
to the delicate qualities and ſhape of the greyhound. 
There are three ſeveral courſes with greyhounds, ws 
at the deer, at the hare, and at the fon. 
; For the deer there are two forts of courſes, the ohe | 
in the paddock, and the other either in the foreſt or 
purlieu. 
For the paddock, there muſt be the dreyhound; and 
the terrier, which is a kind of mongrel 5 860 55 
0 


whoſe buſineſs is to drive away the deer re the 
eyhounds are ſlipt, and moſt uſually a brace or leaſh 
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ſhe (ſeldom takes NA 
the fits in her form. 
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H . out one 


J firing, which is eaſily done by walking croſs the 
e fallow or corn, and 


ſuehj places for fear of ticks, which are As 4 


in in woods 5, Ae de rain and the fall Ham : 


them. LG COT IAN l e 6 518 1 FL F145 543; 3 

The reſt of the year; you mult heatupiandidews 
with poles bo tar them. out of their forms, And retreats 
and fome 'hares: will not ſtir, until they are 
touched, and it is a certain ſicn nen 
make an excellent courſm. 5 4 605 

If a hare fit: nearany-clo@ or covert, and; her 
head towards the ſame with a fair field behind her: you 
may ride with as much company as you have between 


her and the covert before ſhe put up, and then ſhe is 


likely to make ber courſe: towards the champain, for 
wer chat her head is, wn 
„ TH 1 2. 
When a hare is firlt Fara yoke Gre ber goa or 
law, which commonly is twelveſcate yards or more, ac- 
cording to the 
much of your ſport by putting an end to it too ſoon; 
and it is very pleaſant to ſee the turnings and windives, 
that the hare will make to ſave e which. FOO: 
times prove effectual to her. . : 15 
Hare, is a beaſt of venery, or fonts ui 

{o termed in the ſecond year of her agr. vet Of y 
There are four forts of bares; ſome live * ol FN 


' tains, ſome in the ſields, ſome in marſhes, {me every 


where, without any certain place of abode. The 


muntain hares are the ſwiſteſt, the field hares are not ſo 


nimble, and thoſe of. the marſhes are the floweſt; , but 
the wandering hares are moſt dangerous to follow, for 


they are 0 cunning in the ways and mazes of the fields, 
running 


caſting your | 
eye Taube for in the ſummer ſeaſon they fre- 


0 where ſhe ſits, or elſe you loſe 
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| "er . 
running up the hills and rocks, becauſe by euſtomahey.. 
know a nearer way with other tricks, to the 3 
of the dogs, and diſcouragement of the Hunters. 
It will not be improper to give a deſcriptics inthe. 
parts of a hare, ſince it is admirable to behold ho- 
2 limb and ee of this beaſt is . compoſed! for 
eri 3A; £45k Bs Ve £244; F He 2 7A 2433: DIR 7 248 TY 
ted f place the head ge nimble, ſhort, 
hn of convenient length; and apt to turn ever ry Va 
The ears are long and lofty, like thoſe of an aß 
for nature hath ſo provided, that every: — is 
unarmed creature ſhould haue long and large ears, that 
by hearing it might prevent it's enemies, and ſave itſelf 
by flight: 2 lips continually move, while they are 
aſleep as well as any ng ; and from the flit — have 
in the middle of their noſe comes the name of bare · libt, 
found in ſome men Df pin * 
The neck of a hare is 5 ſmall, round, oft, and 
flexible : the ſhoulder- bone ſtrait and broad, foi -= 
more ealy turning; her legs before ſoft, and ſtand: 
broader behind than before, and the hinder 
than the fore legs: the breaſt | is nat: — Ä—• 
to take more breath than any other beaſt of that big 
neſs: It has a nimble back and a fleſuy belly, "tender! 
loins, hollow fides, fat buttocks filled up, and Rt — 
and nervous knees. Their eyes are brown, and 
are ſubtil, but not bold; ſeldom looking forwyard 
cauſe they go by leaps: their eye - lids — 
their brows, are too ſhort to cor dai eee 


when- they ſleep they open them. 141 
They have certaim little — in ntheis belly. : 


humour and anoint their bodies all over _—_ by W. | 
they are defended againſt rain. 

Tho' their ſight is dim, yet they have an t 
Sie ſaculty yo . ſo that the countenance oy | 


cab je more difficu 
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(29). 
to but in e neu br de wink, 


of the excellency of it in them. 
They feed abroad, becauſe they would conceal their 


forms, and never drink, but content themſelves with 
dew, which makes them frequently grow rotten.: -- 
As it is ſaid before, every limb of a haxe is compo- 


ſed for ſwiftneſs, and therefore ſhe never walks or 


but jumps; her ears lead her the way in the chace, for 


with one of them ſhe hearkenetii to the ery of the 
dog3 and the other ſhe ſtretches forth like a fail, to 


help forward her courſe; always ſtretching her hinder | 
beyond her former, and yet not hindering them at-all ; 


and in paths and highways ſhe runs more ſpeedily. 
The hares of the mountains often exerciſe: them- 


ſalves i in the vallies and plains, and through practice 
grow acquainted with the neareſt ways to their forms, _ 
or conſtant places of abode ; fo that when at any time 


they are hunted in the fields, ſuch is their ſubtil dodging, 


that they will dally with the Huntſman till they ſeem 
to be almoſt taken, and then on a ſudden ikea and 


ney — and ſo take ſanctuary in the 


able places, to erte ans W nor 92 

can o dare aſcend. 5 % 4 1h 

, Hares which 8 1 and r are nd 
able to endure labour, nor are very ſwift, becauſe of 

the pain in their feet, growing fat . by means of idle- 


nels, and not uſing themſelves to run 
The field hare ng: leaner of body, 227 ofiner 
tly WY reaſon . of her 
ſingular agility ; for when ſne begins 1 EN ſhe 
bounds up from the ground as if * flew, aft 
paſſes through bro. gs over thick buſhes and eee 
with all expedition; and if ſhe «cometh to — 


graſs or corn, ſhe eaſily delivers herſelf. and flides 


through h it, always holding up one ear, and nn 
NP aſure; to 'be che moderator of her chace, 
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5 12 ength, 


regard to the 52 of her — ws 
and fluggiſh, ſue is not profuſe 7 from ch, no 
uſes apo utmoſt ſwiſtneſs, but only advances” genily 
De yet ſafely from their clutches, re. 
eng her we of ro rength for the time of her grea 
can out- run the dogs at her 
N and * will not ſtrain anten mon 


than ſhe is urge 


But if the | tives by a dog that is  (wiſtet tan 


| then the puts on with all the force ſhe can, and hay- 


ing once left the hunters and dogs a great way behing 
her, the makes to ſome little hill, or riſing ground, 
where ſhe raiſes herſelf upon her [hinder legs, 
thereby the may obſerve bow far oft; or how near her : 
purluers . 

The younger hares, dunn of their wide? limbs, 
tread heavier on the earth than the older, 8 e. | 


fore leave the greater ſcent behind them. 


At a pollen ray ily 


| is W 


er 5 neither do thaw pany in winter worn 
ſoon as it is day, till the froſt is a little thawed!; 


eſpecially their footſteps are uncertain at the ull of the 
moon, = then they leap and play together, ſcattering, 
or putting qut their ſcent or ſavour; and in the ſpring+ 
time alſo, when they do engender, they confound one 
another's footiteps by multitudes. cn RF 

' Hares and bes are miſchievous: to Mun and 
newly planted orchards, by peeling off the-batk-of the 
0p REG farthe prevention af which: ſome. bind 7 


85 * 79 2 I = 2 8 B. * 29 3 
* o 8 FT =. V3 1 1 


with good lucceſs; or the white. wal ? 
Plaiſterers tor whitins ; houſes, b once A year over 


deer, an d other animals. 3 


by * F N 2 , — 3 6 : 3 Z 8 
* 1 © 22 * 2. BR 5 4 4 


AaEueoOkhktS tot 09 5 ORS CES: 3.6" 


for want of hearing, they grow, fat b 


hn 1 FI , and ſometimes all t 
times ig, the Weben RnB. or, OOF ks 5 


, 0 We ng 
0 ene e or Hare ca 
reach a 4 ecure tt 
trees th le [4% 'it ing ir 


time onl: in 1115 they feed v pon the Fark 1 
ſo 100 chin ſtuff out of 99 "Houle of office, or gy 

thick tempered with water, has been often applied 

i made uſe of by 


the trees eg bruſh, will preſerve them from, Hare. 


As for ſu ch hares as are bret on hips Ka body war: 
reners have a crafty device 8 fatten them, .w AS 
been found by experience to be effec ual; and that is, 
by putting ua into . ears. to make them 7 5 
then turnur Wren Bs the. place, where 

Wan from the 925 of 8 24 


feed, where, 


. 

1 7 
4 
„ 


their kind. 


It is generally believed, that a hare EET 10 55 


the change of weather from one twenty-four hours to 
another of , 


to touch b 


her form, if ſhe couches her ears and ſcut, and runs not 


very ſe taſt at fiſt, i it is an infallible ſign that the i is old 


2 


o to buck. commonly 3 in \ Fanuary, 'F bruary, | 
e warm months; ſome- 


ime pL, a her ker fore, the will ſuffer the Ay . 
3; little as the can, but takes the high 
ways and BED eg again when, the riſes out of 
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co/ert ſide, 7 and winding in the buſke 


ſeldom croſſes over t 


der than the doe 's, having ſome looſe long, hairs gro ving 


head. 1 


e. geh BY al , 


"Fs Uſing 17 1 7 "nia þ bare 5 45 250 85 
im as you hu . bo hg ry 

g the hatd bigh-ways : : he allo feeds NY Yo 

in the my Hee and makes his doublings and croffiny 

much willer,” and of greater compaſs, than the Jenial: 

doth; wheteas the, female will keep Cloſe: 1 Tome 


65 
furrow, but follows them along, 
Raying upon the thickeſt tufts of corn to feed. 

'You may likewiſe know a buck at his rifing g out ef 
His form, by his hinder parts, w which are more 115 50 


whitiſh; and his ſhoulders, before he riſes, will be re: 


Coney ; and if wed 5 to relief in the corn hell 
S 


on them. bet 191 

Fou may likewiſe know a buck at his rig 66 

his form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon ts 

whitiſh, and his ſhoulders, before hy riſes,” will be 

redder than, the doe s, having ſome looke tojiy ai 

growing on them A 
Agam, his head is forter and vines Walked! is 


hairs about his lips longer, and his ears ſhorter irs 


more grey: the hairs upon the female 8 chine IVY 


} 4059 ty 
blackifh grey. e | 


And beſi es, when hounds bunt a female hi re 
will uſe more crofling and doubling, ſeldon! makir 
out end- ways before the hounds; whereas the male ads 
contrarily, for having once made? a turn or two about 
his form, then farewel hounds, for he will frequently 
lead them five or fix miles before ever he wall turn, bis 


When you ſee that your hounds haye e 
a hare hath paſſed to relief upon the hig -way-fide 
ind hath much doubled and 'croffed/upe: try places 


and never much broken out nor relieved in the com, it 


is 


1 upon me hi ce ok 755 
— whhF<vH) bas ape 9 form rm i which 

the will be loth 6 part wied. * $1442 £1 Ta ns $0571 

my, 1 TA einne 15 75 8 296 af oy 5 7 
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N "leaſt, ſo1 it is a a great delig ht ab 22 to 
0 « craſt of this imalÞ-anitnil for her el-preſerva- 
tion en acct. S IV ner 2 : 


And the better to underſtand tem, "hit "what 
weather it is: if it be rainy; then che hare Will Hold the 
high ways more than at any other time, and if ſhe 
come to the ſide of any young "grove or ſpring, ſhe 
will ſcarcely enter, but ſquat down by the ſide of it ti 
the hounds' —_ over-Mot her, and then ſhe Will re- 
turn, the very = ſhe came, to the place from 
whence "eg. 25 ſtarted, and will not go by the way 
into any covert, for fear We er ee u 
upon the boughs. e 

In this, caſe the Huftitnan oupht to Ray an 1 hundre 
paces before he comes to the podle, which 
means he will perceive whether ſhe return as aforeſaid, 
which if ſhe do, he muſt halloo in his hounds, and call 
them back, and that preſently,” that the Hounds: may 

not think it the counter ſhe came firſt. 

The next thing that is to be obſerved; is the place 
where the hare ſits, and upon what wind ſhe makes her 
form, either upon the north or ſouth wind; ſhe will 
not willingly run iuto the wind, but run up on a-ſide, 
or down the wind; but if ſhe form iri the water, it is 

a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled: if you hunt ſych a one, 
have a ſpecial regard all the day to the brook- ſides, for 
there, and near'plaſhes, the will make all Re Es 
doublings, Sc. 
| Sonic drt have been 15 G that as ſoon as t 

ave heard the found of the horn, they would a 
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2 wile, be ſyim in ſome p 
2 po wg W be tee e andre 
jt from thence till they, have heard the hora: 
and then have ſtarted out again, fwimming/to-land; 
and have ſtobd up before the Wende Sous Norns: bakers 


they could kill them, ſwimming and uſing b hl. 


| ties and croſfings in the Water. +; ele $1 1 


ys ſuch is the natural c and fubtilty of u ha 

that ſometimes, after ſhe has been hunted: three how, 
he will ſtart a ſreſh/ bare, and quat in th. . 
Others: having been | hunted a conſiderable. time, 
wall creep. eh a ſheep-coat, and there 


hide themſelves the ſheep, or yg hes Gone 
90 hard hunted, will run in among a flock ef heb, 


nd will by no means be gotten out- gon Arnie, 
3 are coupled up "ud the ſheap rien into 


"1621 25% Sin ann” 


R 


ſtrange) 
will take the ground like a W and that ia cad, 


going to the vault. wolf 
Some bares will go up one ſide 857 the. hed ge. 
come down the other, the thickneſs of IIS 


the only diſtance between the gourſes. 


A = that has been ſorely hunted, has, got upon's 
quick-ſet hedge, and ran a good way! upon. the top 


thereof, and then leap'd of upon the ground. 


And they will frequently betake themſelves to fun- 
buſhes, and will leap from the one La eee 


the hounds are — in default. 


Some affirm that a hure, after ſne has been huntel 
two hours and more, has at length,” to ſave her lf, 


got upon an old wall, ſix foot high from the ound, 


and hid her ſelf ina hole that Was made for ſca olding; 


and that fome hares have Oe over oe nt if rent 
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ſhall keep one quarter together, they will newer ſuſfer 
any ſtrange hare to ſit by them; and therefore it is 
ſaid by way of proverb, the more you hunt, the more 
hares you ſhall baus: becauſe when you have killed 


d one 


have, another will come and poſſeſß his form. 
A hare hath a greater ſeent, and is more enperly 


hunted by the hounds, when the feeds and trelieves up- 
ofi green corn, than at any other time of the 


and yet there are ſome hires that naturally give a 


the ſmall red hare, which is not much bigger than a 
ecmey, is neither of ſo ſtrong a ſcent, nor ſo eagerly 
hunted, 22 


Thoſe hares that feed upon the ſmall branches of 


- 


wild thyme, or ſuch like herbs, are genefaly very 


ſwift, and will ſtand long up before the hounds. 
Again, there are ſome hares-more ſubtil and cunning 


than others, young hafes which have never been hunt- 


ed are fooliſſi, and are neither of force nor capacity'to 


uſe ſuch ſubtilties and erafts, but moſt commonly hold 


on end-ways before the hounds; and oftentimes ſquat 
and ſtart again, which greatly encourages the hounds, 
and enters them better than if the hare ſhould fly end- 
ways, as ſometimes they will for five or ſix mile an 


end. 


end-way chace, running with all their force : for thaſe 
Þzres which double and croſs ſo often, it is requiſite at 
default, to caſt the greater compaſs about, when * 
beat to make it out; for ' ſs you will find all her fub- 


dlties, and yet need not ſtick upon any of them bac OF 
only 


years 
er ſcent than others, as the large wrod-hares z and ſum 


The females are more crafty and politic than the 
males, for they double and turn ſhorter than they, 

Which is unpleaſant to the hounds ; for it is trouble- 

ſome to them to turn ſo often, delighting in an 
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ee to enter He fo Haut * 


| Letthe Huntſman be ſure in the firſt place 952 XA 
them very well acquainted with himſelf and his voice, 
and let them underſtand the horn, which he. ſhould | 


neyer blow but when there is good cauſe for it. 


When you enter a young kennel of hounds, haue a 
ard to the country where you make the firſt 
quarry, for ſo they are like to ſucceed accordingly; 
ince their being entered firſt in a plain and champain 
„ will make them ever after delight- more to 
hunt therein than elſewhere 3 and it is the ſame with 
the coverts. BH 010 
In order to have the beſt hounds, aſa them.to all 
ark of hunting, yet do not oblige them to hunt in 
the morning, by reaſon of the dew and moiſture of 
the earth; and beſides, if they be afterwards hunted 
in the heat of the day, they will ſoon give over the 
chaſe. Neither will they eall on willingly nor chear- | 
fully, but ſeek out the ſhades to ſleep in. 
But yet many are of opinion, that to hunt both early 


and late in the morning, by trayling, profits the hounds 


as to the uſe of their noſes; and by keeping them 
ſometimes in the heat of the day, or till night incites 


courage in them. | | 
The beſt ſeaſon to enter young hounds, is in Sep- 


tember and October, for then the weather is temperate, 


and neither too hot nor too cold; and this is the ſea- 
ſon to find young hares that have never been hunted, 
which are filly, and ignorant of the politic drin. 
doublings, Sc. of their ſires, running commonly 
ways, frequently ſquatting, and as often ſtarting; by 
which encouragement the hounds are the n and 


tered. | 


bind her. 


by reaſon of the fra 
hut avoid hunting in hard Froſty weather as much as 
you can, for that will be apt to ſurbate or founder 
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Huntſman finds his. hounds at a default in the hich- 
way, let him hunt on until he find where the hure hath 
broken from the highway, or bath found ſome dale or 


freſh place where the hounds may recover ſcent, look 
ing narrowly on the ground as he goes, to ſee to find 
the footing or pricking of the harr. 2 | 


There are other places _ wherein a hound can 


find no ſcent; and wad: N fat and rotten ground, 


which ſticks to the feet of the hare ; and this is called - 
carrying, and ſo of conſequence ſhe leaves no ſcent be- 


| There are alſo certain months in the year in which a 
hound can find no ſcent, and that is in ing-time, 
grant ſcent of flowers, and the lie. 


oy hounds, and cauſe them to loſe their claws ; be- 
des, at that time a hare runs better than at other 
t.mes, the ſol:s of her feet being hair. 


In a word, the beſt way of entering our hounds, is 


with the aſſiſtance of old ſtaunch hounds, ſo they will 
be better learned to caſt for it at a doubling or default. 


Wint time of the year is beft for Hare hunting ; how te 
OO find ber, flart her, and chaſe er. 


The beſt time to begin hare-hunting, is about the 


middle of September, and to end towards the latter end 


of February, leſt you deſtroy the early brood of leverets. 
And beſides, when the winter comes on, the moiſt- 
neſs and coolneſs of the earth increaſes, which is agree 
able to the nature of the hounds, and very acceptable. 


they not liking extremes either of hot or cold weather. 


| Thoſe hounds that are two years old and upwards, 


may be exerciſed three times a week; and the hunt- 


ing io often will do them ood, 6 4, | 


ore. when the | 
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; thoſe highways. 
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day, both to de e Tag 
nt r 


. © hound mall have found the tryal of a "hare, 
e hath relieved that night, 15 


bees 5 not to be too haſty, 


themſelves ; and when he perceives that they begin 


to draw in together, and to call on freſhly, then he 


ought to encourage them, eſpecially that hound which 
Hunteth beſt, trequently calling bim by his name. 

Here you wy take notice, that a hare leaveth bet- 
ter ſcent when the goes to relief than when ſhe goeth 


towards her form; for when ſhe relieves ip the ld, 


ſhe coucheth her. body low upon the ground, pak 
often over one piece of ground, to find where the 
food lies, and thus leaveth the beſt ſcent, croſſing alſo 


ſofnetimes : beſides, when ſhe goes to her 2 
& ad 


commonly takes the highways, doubling, « 


leaping as lightly as ſhe can; in which places the 


hounds can have no ſcent by reaſon of the duſt, Sc. 
and yet they will ſquat by the ſides of h highways, * 
therefore let the huntſman beat very well the ſides of 


Now having found where a hate Bath FOE in 


ſome paſture o* corn-field, you muſt then conſider the 


ſeaſon of the year, and what weather it is; for if it be 
in the ſpring- time or ſummer, a hare will not then ſet 
in buſhes, becauſe they are frequently infeſted with 
piſinires, ſnakes, and adders ; but will ſet in corn-helds 


and open places. 
In the winter time, they ſet! near Sens and villages, 


in tufts of thorns and brambles, elpecially when - 


wind | is northerly or ſoutherly, 
According to the ſeaſon and nature of the p 
where the hare is accuſtomed to ſit, there beat. Ps 
our hounds, and ſtart her; which is much better, 
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{port than trayling of her from her relief to her * | 
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"a a ee has bs. frank and is on Ne 
92 ſtep ia here yon ſauy her paſs, and halloo .1 
your hounds, until they have all undertaken it, 
go on with it in full cry; then recheat to them 4 
your horn, following fair and; ſoftly at firſt, making 


not too much noiſe either with horn er voice; for at 


te firſt, 3 bean rpere the chaſe mw” 


too rb e 
But wen hey have ran the-dpace of be, 0 
you ſee the hounds are well i in with it, and ſtick w. 


upon it, then in nearer with the hounds, 
becauſe yn chaporims their hag will by cooled, ang 
they will hunt more 


But, above all things, mark che firſt. doubli 


which muſt be your direction for the whole day; 


> 


all the doublings that ſhẽ ſhall make afterwards will 


be like the former, and according to the policies that 
you ſhall fee her uſe, and the place where you. hunt, 
ou muſt make your compaſſes great or little, Jong or 
{hort, to help the defaults, always ſeeking the moiſteſt 
and moſt commodious places for the hounds to ſeent in. 
To conclude; theſe. who delight in hunting, the 
hare muſt riſe carly,; leſt they be deprived-of.the ſcent 


of her foot-ſteps, by which means the dogs will be in- 


capacitated to follow their game; for the nature of 


| the ſcent is ſuch that it will not remain long, but ſud- 
| denly i in a manner every hour vaniſheth away. 


De laws obſerved i in courfing 1 the Han e. 


The following were eſtabliſhed. b the Duke of 
Norfoli, in the reign of Queen Eliaabeth, and were 


ſubſeribed unto. by t the chief gentry, and, thence held 


authentic. 


1. That he that is ak Fewterer, or that lets 


| looſe the greyhounds, ſhall receive the . 
matched to run together into his leaſh- as 


comes into the „ e the here: der 


n as he 


K 2 


20 erate de de vie Urs — 


form, and no horſeman or footman is to go before; or 
ee eee ace of about. 
rds. 


hd | 2. Ts ought rot to courſe a hare with more than 

_ "Ba a brace of greyhounds. 

WY 3. The hare-finder ought to give the hare three | 
WE _ fo- des before he put her from her form or ſeat, to 
{8 Nr 
55 4. They ought eee eee, ä 
„ che are looſed, unleſs there be danger of loſing ber. 
8 5. That dog that gives the — if after that 
5 chere be neither cote, S lip, or wrench, he wins the 


5 "101 If one dog gives the firſt turn, che dier RA 

"i "i che hare, he hat the hare ſhall win the . 

IF 7. r is 3 

E  valentto two turns, | 

1 8. If neither dog turn the hare; he that leads ug 

5 che covert wins, 

„ 9. If one dog turns the hare, frees himſelf ad 

„ ate her again, it is much as 2 cote, and a ct h 

eſteemed two turns. 

j 10. If all the courſe be equal, he that bears the 

5 Hare ſhall win; and if he be not born, the courle ſhall 
be adju dead, | 

, a dog take fall in a courſe, a and yet perform 
his part, he may W the advantage of a tum 
more than he gave. 

132. If a dog turn the hare, ſerve himſelf, and gre 
divers cotes, and yet in the end ſtand ſtill in the field, 
the other dog, if he turns home to the coverts, altho 
he gives no turn, ſhall be adjudged to win the wager. 

' 13. If by misfortune, a dog be rid over in his courle, 
the courſe is void, and to ſay the truth, he that did the 


miſchief ought to make 3 the — 4 1 
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4 4 Ka tie the bel and; laſt turn, and chars” 
be no other alrantage betwixt them, he that gives 
the odd turn ſhall win” © | 
15. A cote is when the greyhound goeth end-ways FD 
by his fellow, and gives the hare a turn. : 
16856. A cote ſerves for two turns, and two trippings 
or jerkins for a cote; and if the turneth not quite 
about ſhe only wrencheth. | q 
17. If there be no cotes given between. a brace of 
greyhounds but that one of them ſerves the other at 
turning: then he that gives the hare moſt turns wins 
the waper : and if one gives as may turns as the other, TH 
then he that beareth the hare wins the wager. 2 
18. Sometimes the hare doth not turn, but wrench ; ' 
for ſhe is not properly ſaid to turn, except ſhe turn as 
It _—_ round, and two wrenches ſtand for a turn. 
| 9. He that comes in firſt to the death of the hare, 
*. her up, and faves her from breaking, cheriſheth © 
the dogs, and cleanſes their mouths ry = 
aholens to have the hare for his pains. 
20. Thoſe that are judges of the leaſh, muſt 
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 Cunfng the FOX. 


px courſing a fox, no other art is required FULL | 
ſtanding ole, and on a clear wind on the outſide. 
of ſome grove, where you are to expect his comin 
out, and then give him head enough, ion fr he wil 


9 — 


turn back to the covert: for the ſloweſt greyhound © 
will be ſwift enough to overtake him; and all the haz 
zard of this courſe, is the ſpoiling your dog by the fox, 
which oftentime happens ; — for this reaſon, you 
ſhould not run * that are worth * at this chaſe; 
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a dog, the cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the 


r be on. wy OY 
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＋ he * and proportion of this beaſt | is ſo . 
known, being lo common that 1 it is needleſs to del ſcribe 
him. 5 

His nature is in may | relpolts. * that of. 2 woll, 
for re 2 ve _ at ga jo one as the 
other ; but in this iffer, t ittering deep / 
under the ground, but the wolf doth not. wy | 
A bitch fox is very difficult to be taken when hes 
bragged and with cub, for then ſhe will lie near her 
burrow, into which ſhe runs, upon hearing the leaſt 
noiſe :: and indeed at any time it — Gikeplt, 1 
for the fox {and fo. pw is 2 en ubtil erafty 

d& hunting is a v int exerei * . 
On of his hen he makes an excellent 8 
and as his ſcent is hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies the 
| atk be ove fi before the oy | 

not to. or champainigroungs;: 
but — — When he can no 2 
before the ground, he then taketh earth, and muſt be 
dug out. ee v , 

Fr f greyhounds courſe him on a plain, bis laſt refuge 
is to piſs on his tail, and flap it in their faces as a 
come near him ; and ſometimes ſquirting his thick 
excrements upon them, to make them g's over "the 
courſe or purſuit. _ 

When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and ſeeking fo 


howling of a mad dog, and in the ſame manner ſhe 
cries, when ſhe mifles any of her cubs; but never 
makes any cry at all when the is Wn but defends 
herſelf to the laſt gaſp. - We 


A fox will prey u pon any ching he can oe, 
all 


A 


HA A (TRE EET . . . 


ps Tr 06g] 7 - 


11 001 ſeed u. To MEIN of carrion: but their dain- | 

ties, and the food they Ln. 2 in, is poultry. 

They are very Wh deſtruftive to coney „ 

warrens and w 3 kill hares by deceit and | 

ſubtilty'; - but not by ſwift running. | 
The fox is taken with Holnds I een terriers, | 

nets, and Zins. | 


Fur HuxTinG' FS. ground. 


To hunt a fox with hounds you muſt draw Gel 
groves thickets, and buſhes, near N for in ſuch 
places he lurks to prey upon poult c; but if you 
can find one it will be neceſſary to ſtop up his earth, the 

| night beiore you intend to hunt and that about mid- 
nigut, for then he goes out to prey; and this muſt be 
done by laying two white ſticks acroſs in his way, which 
will make him imagine it to be ſome gin or trap laid for 

him, or elſe they may be ſtopped up cloſe with black 3 
thorns and earth together. 

The beſt hunting a fox above ground, is in Jar 

ary, February and March, for then ou-ſhall beſt ſee 
del hounds hunting, and beſt find bis earthing; and 

eſides at thoſe times the fox's ſkin is beſt in fealoh, Ee 
Again the hounds hunt the fox beſt in the coldeſt 
| weather, becauſe he leaveth a very ſtrong ſcent behind 
Aim ; yet in cold weather it chills faſteſt, 

At firſt only caſt off your ſure finders, and as the dra 
mends, fo add more as you dare truſt them, avoi 
caſting off too many hounds at once; becauſe woods 
and coverts are full of fundry chaces, and ſo you may 


for engage them in too many at one time. 

the et ſuch as you caſt off at firſt, be old ſtaunch 8 
lhe hounds which are ſure, and if you hear ſuch a hound 
r call on merrily, you may caſt off ſome others to him, 
n and when they run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt, 
and thus you ſhall compleat your paſtime. 

we, * Words of comfort are the ſame which. are uſed 
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in ether chaces, attended with the ſame haflogi 


: other ceremonies. 


The hounds ſhould be left to kill the = ne | 
and to worry and tear him as much as they pleaſe; 
jome hounds will eat him with eagerneſs. 

When he is dead hang him at the end of a pikeſtaf, 
and halloo in all your hounds to bay him; but reward 
belonging to the fox: for it 
the hounds in common eat it. 


Of HunTinG a Fox wig ground. 


If in caſe a fox does fo far eſcape as to earth, coun- 
trymen muſt be got together with ſhovels, ſpades, 


mattocks, pickaxes, &c. to dig him outs if they d think 


the earth not too great. i 
They make their earths as near as they can in 
ground that is hard to dig, as in clay, ſtony 1 of 
amongſt the roots of trees; and their earths have com- 
m_ Fi one hole; and that is ſtraight a * way 
ore you come at their couch. 
8 ron; Kr take poſſefion of a | badger's 5 
old borrow, which a variety of chambers, holes, 
and angles. 
Now to facilitate this | way of hunting the fox: the 


| Huntſman muſt be provided with one or two terriers to 
put into the earth after him, that is to fix him into an 


angle: for the earth often conſiſts of many an igles: 
the uſe of the terrier is to know where he "hey Or as 
ſoon as he finds him he continues baying or barking, 
ſo that which way * noiſe is 5 hear that wi dig to 
him. 

But to how the manner of entering and farther uſe 
of theſe forts of dogs. 

However I ſhall here add, that in the firſt place you 
mult have ſuch as are able to dig, ſo your terriers muſt 
be garniſhed with bells bung in collars, to wake the 1 | 
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defence to the terriers. | : 


The \ inſtruments to dig withal are theſe; 2 ſharp 
pointed ſpade, which ſerves to begin the trench, where 


the ground is hardeſt, and broader tools will not fo 


well enter ; the round hollowed ſpade, which is 9 | 

to dig among roots, having very ſharp edges; the 

2 flat — to di e the trench has 
been pretty well or „and the ground ſofter ; mat- 
tocks and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where a 
ſpade will do but little ſervice ; the coal rake to cleanſe 
the hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up; clamps, 
wherewith you may take either fox or badger out alive 
to make ſport with aferwards.  ' t 
And it would be very convenient to have a pail of 


water to refreſh your terriers with, after they are come 
out of the earth to take breath. 


After this manner you may beſiege a fox, &c. in 
their ſtrongeſt holes and caſtles, and may break their 

caſemates, platforms, parapets, and work to them with 
mines and countermines till you have obtained what 
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9 Doss. 55 
DOG z a domeſtic animal, made uſe of for the 

guard of a houſe, and for hunting: the dog is 
the ſymbol of fidelity, and 2 all irrational ani- 
mals, may deſervedly claim amoſt particular preference, 
both for their love and ſervices to mankind; uſing hu- 
militations and proftrations, as the only means to 
pacify their angry maſters who beat them, and turn re- 
venge, after beating, into a more fervent love. 

As there is no country in the world where there is 
not plenty of dogs, ſo no animals can boaſt of a greater 


variety, both in kind and ſhape ; ſome being for buck, 


others for bear, bull, boar, and ſome for the hare, 


Es © ' . "mn 


1 g 1 
Coney, and hedge-hog, while others are for other at, 
according to their various natures, properties and kinds; 
neither are the uſes and kinds of them fo general, «We 
——_— p is alſo as eaſy, there being no great 
regard to Ta edi bl for they will eat any 
ahing but the fleſh of their own ſpecies, which cannot 
be fo dreſſed by the art of man, but ee 
by their ſmelling, and ſo avoid it. 
Nou becauſe ſome Authors ſeem to lay a ſtreſß upon 
the colour of dogs, we ſhall briefly alan what they 
lay, and begin with the white coloured dogs; which for 
the moſt part are not good to runafter all forts of beaſts; 
but are excellent for the ſtag, eſpecially if they be all | 
over white, that is, pupped * any ſpot upon 
them: and experience has taught people to put a 
value upon ſuch dogs, by reaſon of the natural inſtinct 
they have to perform every thing well they are deſigned 
for ; being curious hunters, having admirable bw 
and very good at ſtratagems: in fhort, theſe 
valued becauſe they are naturally leſs ſubject to dere 
thanothers, by reaſon of the predominancy of fle 
them, which gives them a good temperament of 
A black hound is not to be deſpiſed, eſpecially if | 
marked with white, and not red ſpots ;' ſeeing this 
whiteneſs proce eds from a flegmatic conſtitution, which 
binders him from forgetting the leſſon he is taught, 
and makes him obedient; whereas dogs that have red 
ipots are for the moſt part 4 fiery „ and hard to be 
managed, hy reaſon of the bilious“ humour that pre- 
vails, and cauſes this frregularity within them: and 
therefore a black dog with white ſpots is valuable, 58121 
uſüally hardy enough, will hunt well, is ſtron 
fwift, and holds out a long time: he will not Suk 
the chace, and when you are beating the' water for 
ſport, he will not be frighted at it: and laffly, he is the 
more eſteemed, becauſe thoſe diſtempers incident to 
*. teldom befal him. 
There 
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FTF here are ſome grey coloured dogs that are good, 
and others you ought not to meddle with; that is, 
mongrels, which come from a hound bitch that hass 
deen lined by a dog of another kind, or from a bitch 
of another kind, that has been lined by a hound: 
hounds canfiot be good if they do not entirely retain 
the nature that is peculiar to them; and when theß 
do, grey dogs are to be coveted, becauſe they are cun- 
ning, never faulter, and grow not diſcouraged in the 
queſt, Tis true, their ſenſe of ſmelling is not ſo ex- 
quiſite as that of thoſe before mentioned, but they haye 
other qualities which make amends for it ; for they are. 
indefatigable in hunting, being of a robuſter nature 
than others, and heat and cold, which they fear not, is 


* 


— 


Sl 


t 2 alike to them. ie b e 
net Yellow dogs, are thoſe which have red hairs, in- 
ied clining to brown ; and as choler is the moſt predomi- 
es, nant humour in this. animal, ſo he is found to be of a 
= giddy nature, and impatient, when the beaſt he follows 
les makes turns, ſeeing he ſtill runs forwards to find him, 


which is a great fault; and therefore they are ſeldom 
made uſe of to hunt any other than the wolf, or ſuch, 
black beaſts as are rarely inclined ta turnings+. they 
are too ſwift, open but FI little, eder aun er hot 
weather; they are naturally impatient, and therefore 
hard to be taught, as they are uneaſy under correction. 
TI hey are more ſubject to diſeaſes than other. dogs, 4 


by reaſon of that over fierceneſs of temper, which- 
makes them hunt beyond their ſtrengst n. 
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As to the proportions, ſizes, and fea ures of dogs, 
M. Liger ſays, che large, tall, and big hounds, called 
and known by the name of the deep mouthed, or 
fouthern-hound, are heavy and flow, and fit for wood- 
lands, and hilly countries ; they are of deep mouths, 
and ſwift ſpenders : they. are generally lighter behind 
than before, with thick ſhort legs, and are generall 
great of body and head, and are moſt proper for fuch 
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hound; which are ve 


nn i 
—.— — 
—— 


1 


as xs delight to follow them on. foot, as 12 „ 


ſome call it; but by moſt is termed hunting under the 


pole; that is, they are brought to that exatineſs of - 


command, that in the hotteſt ſcent, and fulleſt Chace, 


if one but ſtep before them, or hollow, or but hold u 

or throw before them the hunting-pole, 'they w 

ſtop in an inſtant, and hunt in 7 rs after you, - 

at your own pace, until you give them encouragement 
word of command; which much adds to the length 

of the ſport, and pleaſure of the hunters, fo that a 


| courſe oftentimes laſteth five or fix hours. 


- Oppoſite to the deep-mouthedor ſouthern hound, are 
thelong and ſlender hounds, called the feet, or northern- 
ſwift, as not being of ſo heavy a 


large ears : Theſe will exerciſe 
„ they are proper 


ſuc 


body, nor havin 
your horſes, 


lor open, level, and d champaign countries, — when they 


run in view, and full ſpeed; for they hunt more 


* 
by the eye than by the vole. and will run down a hare 


in an hour, and fometimes ſooner: but the fox will ex- 
erciſe them longer, and better. 5 
Between theſe two extremes, there are a middle ſort 
of dogs, which of both their qualities as to. 
ſtrength and ſwi — in a reaſonable proportion: they | 
ate ae reply ro by croſſing the ſtrains, and are ex- 
cellen ch countries as are mixed, biz. ſome 
mountain _ incloſures, ſome. plains, and ſome 
woodlands; for they will go through thick and thin, 
neither ed they 82 00 over hedges, as the buntſ- 
7 ord to es end bak or 
true, aped, mo 0 
have . ot thick head, wide noſtrils, open and riling 
upwards, his. ears large and thin,, hanging lower. 


than his chops, the fleeces of his upper lip ſhould be 


longer than thoſe of his nether chops, the chine of his. 
back great and thick, ftrait and long, and rather bend- 
ing out than inclining in ; his ou well truſſed, his 

baunches 


it is a well known ſaying, 


boiled ſome rue and worms. 


c 


8 
haunches large, . fillets round and large, his tail or 

ſtern ſtrong ſet on, waxing taper-wiſe towards the top, 
his hair under his belly rough and long, his legs large 
and lean, his feet dry and hard, with f claws and 


high knuckles: in the whole, he ought to be of fo juſt 


a ſymmetry, that when he ſtands level, you may diſcern 
which is higheſt, his fore or hinder parts. 


For the northern, or / und, his head and noſe© 


ought to be ſlender longer, his back broad, his 
belly gaunt, his joints long, and his ears thicker and 


ſhorter; in a word, he is in all parts flighter made, 


and framed after the mould of a greyhound. _ 
By crofling thoſe breeds, as before obſerved, you 

may bring your kennel to ſuch a compoſition as you 

think fit, every man's fancy being to be preferred ; and 


Sd many men, ſo many mb: ö! 
h So many hounds, ſo many kinds. - e 
Though I ſhall refer che reader to the difcaſes inei- 
dent to dogs, under their reſpective heads; yet their 
being bitten or ſtung by ſome venomous creatures, and 


others being not eaſily reducible to an article by it ſelf, - 
it ſhall be added here: and when they are ſtung be 


ſome adder, or other inſect of that nature, you muſt 


take an handful of the herb eroſs- wort, gentian, and as 


much rue, the ſame quantity of pepper, thin 


' broth, ends of broom and mint, of all an equal quan- 


tity ; when that is done, take ſome white wine, and 
make a decoction of the whole, letting jt boil for an 
hour in a pot; then ſtrain the whole, int which put 
an ounce of diſſolved treacle, and let the dog ſwallow 


it, and obſerve to waſh the bite therewith : if a dog is 
bitten by a fox, anoint it with oil wherein you have 


- 
is 
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/ Doo-Mapness::: 44) + 
- * Dog-Madneſs is a diſtemper very common among 
all ſorts of dogs; cafy to be prevented, but hard to be 
eured: there are no leſs than ſeven forts of madneſs, 
amongſt which ſome are eſteemed incurable ; but be- 


| fore we proceed to particulars, it will be neceſſary to 
. premiſe how it comes, and what are it's firft ſymptoms. 


The firſt cauſe proceeds from high feeding, want of 
exerciſe, fulneſs of blood and coſtiveneſs; as for the 


- ewo firſt, you muſt obſerve when you hunt them, that 


they ſhould be better fed than when they reſt, and let 
them neither be too fat nor too lean, but of the two, 
rather fat than lean, by which nieans they will not 
only be preſerved from madnefs, but alſo mange and 
ſcab ; which diſeaſes they will be fubject to for want 
of air, water, or exerciſe ; but if you have but the 
knack to keep them thus in an even temper, they may 
hve long and continue ſound ; as for water they ſhould 
be their ovn carvers : then for exerciſe and diet, it 
muſt be ordered according to diſcretion, obſerving a 
medium; and for the latter, give them once a week, 
eſpecially in the heat of the year, five or ſix ſpoonfuls 
of Glad oil, which will cleanſe them: if at other 
times they have the quantity given them of a hazle-nut 
of mithridate, it is an excellent thing to prevent diſ- 


diſeaſes, and it is very good to bleed them under the 


tongue, and behind the ears. But if madneſs has 
ſeized them before you perceive it, they muſt ipeedily 
be removed from the reſt, for fear of an infection, and 
go to work with the reſt. „„ Ire Ye. CT 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are many and eaſily 
diſcerned ; when any dog ſeparates himſelf contrary to 
his former uſe, becomes melancholy or ps his 
head, forbears eating, and as he runs ſnatches at every 
thing; if he often looks upwards, and that his ſtern 


at his ſetting on be a little erect, and the reſt hanging 


down ; 


F A AFS e 


SAS RE 


n 


Town ; if his hd: bis breath ſtrong 18 : 


hoarſe, and that he drivels and foams at the mouth Wo 


you may be affured he has this diſtemper. 


The feven forts of madneſs are as follows ; of which. 
the two firſt are incurable, vis. the hot burning madneſs, 


and running madneſs ; they are both very dangerous; 


for all things they bite and draw blood from, will have 
the ſame diſtemper ; they ge: ſeize on all' they 
meet with, but chiefly on dogs: their pain is fo great. 
it ſoon kills them: Abe five curable madneſſes are 
Sleeping magneſs,. ſa called from the dog s great 


PRE: nefs, and oft continual ſleeping 3; and this is- 
cauſed by the little worms that breed in the mouth of 


the ftomach, from corrupt humours, vapours, and 


fumes which aſcend to the head: for cure of which, 


take ſix ounces of the juice of wormwood, two ounces. 


- of the powder of hartfforn burnt, and two drams of 


agaric, mix all theſe t er in a little white r 


and give it the dog to drink i in a drenchi horn. 


Dumb madnefs hes alſo in the blood, and cauſes the 
dog not to feed, but” to hold his. mouth ane wide 


open, frequently putting his feet to his mouth, as if be 


had a bone 1 In his throat: : to cure this, take the j juice 
of black hellebore, the juice of ſpatuln putrida, and of 
rue; of each four aunces ; ſtrain them well, and put 


thereto two drams of unprepared fcammony, and be- 


ing mixed well together, put it down the dog's. throat 
with a drenching horn, keeping his head up for ſome 
time, leſt he caſt it out again; then bleed him in the 


mouth, by cutting two or three veins in his gums. 


It is ſaid that about eight drams of the j Juice of an 
herb called hartſhorn, or dog's tooth, 3 given to 


the dog, cures all forts of madneſs, but whether it will | 
or not is left to trial. 


Lank madneſs is ſo called, by. 105405 of the dog? 8 
leanneſs and | ping away : for Cure give them a purge | 
as 
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as before directed, and alſo bleed hem: 8 


there is no cure for it. 
Rheumatic or ſlavering madneſs, occaſions. the d 


head to ſwell, his eyes to look yellow, and he will 


$ Davering, and drivelling at the mouth; to cure 
Uno take four ounces. of the powder of the roots of | 
polipody of the oak, fix ounces of the juicc of fennel 
roots, with the like quantity of the roots of miſleto, 
and four ounces of the j juice of ivy: boil all theſe to- 
gether in white wine, and give it to the dog as hot as 
he can take it, in a drenching horn. 

2 madneſs is ſo ternied becauſe it lies in the 

's head, and makes them reel as r o, and to 
fa down : for cure, take four, ounces of the juice of 
briony, and the ſame quantity of the juice of peony, 
with four 3 of 2 r Te oy 

ther ive it the in a drenching orn ; allo. 

let him bload in the 638. 701 in the two veins that 

come down his ſhoulders ; and indeed bleeding is ne- 
for all ſorts of madneſs i in dogs. 

To prevent dogs from bei 1 that are bitten by 
mad dogs, that is 7 . by bathin them; z in order to 
which take a barrel or burkin tub full of water, into 
which put about a buſhel "IE an half of foot, which 
muſt be ſtirred well, that it may be diſſolved; then 
put in the dog that is bitten, and plunge him over head 
and ears ſeven or eight times therein, and it will pre- 


vent his being mad; but he ſhould be alſo blooded. _ 


When dogs happen to be bit as aforeſaid,. there is 
nothing better than their licking the place with their 
own tongues, if they can reach it, if not, then let it be 
waſhed with butter and vinegar made lukewarm, and 
let it afterwards be anointed with. Venice turpentine : it 
is alſo good to piſs often upon the wound; but above 
all, take the juice of the ſtalks of ſtrong tobacco boiled 


in water, and bathe the place therewith, alſo 


waſh him i in ſea * or water artificially 12 ſalt: 
7 give 
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| the mad dog till he died, yet did not 
though he kept him two years 


come from the biting of the mad dog. 
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give bim likewiſe a little mithridate inw: ly in _ x 
three ſpoonfuls of ſack, and ſo keep him apart, and if 


you find him aſter ſome time {till to droop, the beſt 
way is to hang him. „ 
| k may not be amiſs to-add what a late author adviſes 
every one who keeps a COB which is to have him 
wormed, and is a thing of little trouble and charge, 


and what he believes would prevent their being mad 


prevents their 
biting any other creature; for he aſſerts he had three 


dogs bit by mad dogs, at three ſeveral times, that were 
wormed, and though they died mad, yet they did not 


bite, nor do any miſchief to any thing he had: and ha- 
ving a mind to make a full experiment of it, he ſhut one 
of them. up in a kennel, and put to him a dog he did 
not value: that the mad dog would often run at the 
other dog to bite him; but he found his tongue ſo 
much ſwelled in his mouth, that he- could not make 
his teeth meet; that that dog, h he kept him with 
il any thing, 


him no remedies to prevent any harm, which might 


But as there are ſeveral ſorts of madneſs in dogs, be 


was not certain whether the effects were the ſame in 


all; but his dogs ſeemed to die of the black madneſs, 


which is reckoned the moſt dangerous, and therefore 


he could not tell how far the following receipt | 
be effectual in all ſorts of madneſs, though it had not 
failed in curing all the dogs that he gave it to which 
were bitten, and all thoſe he gave it not to, died. 
The remedy is this, take white hellebore and grate 
it with a grater to powder, which muſt be mixed with 


butter, and given to the dog: the doſe muſt be 


Opot- 
tioned to the ſize of the dog, to a very (ſmall — 
you may give three W to a large maſtif ſixteen 
grains, and ſo in proportion to other ſizes. He % 
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it; which if he had, let him 
| him. two or three times over with unpowder and ſoap, 
beat up together, and it will cure him. | 
: That he had i of'a eman, who had W en 


” * 


Mat tho beſt way * a ſmall qu 


not to work; but that as it is a ſtrong vomit, and will 


make the dogs ſick for a little time, ſo — muſt be 


kept warm that day it is given them, and the next 


night and they muſt not have cold water; but when 
it has 


done working, towards the afternoon give them 
ſome'warm broth, and the next morning givethemthe 


lame before you let them out of the houle or Kennel. 


Tue ſame author ſays this is an extraordin remedy 


0 for the mange; that he never knew three doſes fall of 
Ne. had a ſurfeit with 
alſo, and anoint 


curing any dog that had it, ex 


veral creatures that had been bit by mad dogg, with only 
giving them the middle yellow bark of buckthorn, 


which muſt be boiled in ale for 2 horſe or cow, and 1 n 


milk for a dog; and that bit with one himſelf, 


he adventured to take nothing elfe ; but that it miſt be 


boiled till it is as bitter as you can well take it. 


WHELPsS, 


© The bitch ought to be one of 2 good kind; heing 


ſtrong and well proportioned in all Parts, having ber 
ribs and flanks great and large. 

Let the dog that lines her be of a good fair breed; 
ind let him be young, if you intend to have light and 


hot hounds; for if the dog be old, the whelps will par- 
ticipitate of his dull and heavy nature. : 


If your bitch do not grow proud of her own Sund. 


ſo ſoon as you would have her, you may make her fo 
| by giving her tbe following broth: 


— 


De choice ef a Do and BIT CR for breeding good : 


Boil two heads of garlic, half a caſtor's lone, the 


N Juice. of creſſes, and about twelve Spaniſh flies, in a U. 
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After your bitch. has been band: and: 3 
you muſt not let her hunt, for that will be the way 


ber ſwiftneſs ever after : but by leaving ſome behind, it 


twimming ; but, in truth, coeur is no 


make broth el i give 


and the ſame pottage given to the dog will make hin 
inclinable to copulation* - g en 


> 
tai 
make her caſt her whelps; but let her walk up and 


down unconfined in the houſe. and court; never lock - 


ing her up in her kennel; for ſhe is then impatient of 
food, and rn NI 


once a day. 
If you would egen, — K muſt be done 1 60 5 
ſhe has ever had ; and in ſpaying her 


take not away all — — of the veins; for 
if you do it will much prejudice 2 reins, and hinder 


will make her much the ſtronger and more hardy 
But by no means do not ſpay — — 

or that will endanger her life but you may do it fif- 
— r N 

helps are ſhaped within ber 


* WATER Spaniel: how 1 train, and order him. 
. for the game in fowling, _ 


Ke Thames dog is of ſuch general uſe, and 1 i 
mon amongſt us, that there needs no great deſcription 
of him; but there are great differences amongft e 
as well in proportion as otherwiſe. - 

As to colour, the curious will make.a aeg as. 
me black to be the beſt and hardieſt; the ſpotted or 
pied, quickeſt of bent, and the — 2 


material, 
for without doubt there are good and bad of [1 colours, 
and that by experience is . but his breeding, 
training up, and coming of a good kind, are the chief 


dungs; yet it mult be confelled, nn 


quickeſt in 
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his neck thick and ſhort, his 


| his paſterns ſtrong and dew-clawed, and his fore-feet 


to remember what he is taught wi . 
that end, have no more teachers than one, for variet̃ 


8 * wy 1 
des, de colour i to be regarded, ſo isthe proportion s 
to the ; and then his head ſhould be 2 
curled hair, his ears broad and hanging, bis eyes full 
and lively, his noſe ſhort, his lips like unto an hound's, 
fd ning = his legs 
S „his chine ſquare, his ribs with a compaſs, his 
buttocks round, his: thighs brawny, his belly gaunt, 


and round, with his hair in general and 
curled, not looſe and e 


hardineſs B en 
other much tenderneſs and weakneſs. EIN. 


Now for the training and bringi ng him ups you 
can't begin too early, to teach him obedience, when 
he can but lap, for that is the principal thing to be 
learned; for being made to obey, he is then ready to 
do your commands, therefore fo ſoon as he can lap, 


teach him to couch and lie cloſe, not daring to ſtir. 


from that without your commands ; and the 


better to effect this, always cheriſh him when he does 


your. will, and correct him when he diſobeys; and be 
ſure to obſerve, that in the firſt teaching him you 
never let him eat any thing, but when he does ſome- 
thing to deſerve it, that he may know, that 
food is a thing that cometh not by chance, or by a lib- 
eral hand, but only for a reward for well - doing; and 
this will make him not only willing to learn, but * I 
it blows, and to 


breed confuſion, as teaching divers ways, fo that he Z 
can learn no way well. 
Another thing is, you a be very conſtant to the . 


words of direction by wich you teach = phaſing 


ſuch as are moſt pertinent to that pu | 
words that you firſt uſe, n — 


tice of the — not of the Engliſb, ſo that the leaſt 
akeration * them to a ſtand: F or example, if n 


* 
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| neither muſt ſuch words proceed from you loyingly, or 
ther with fierceneſs of looks, that the whelp may trem- 


of ſpeech, without actions of tayour, as ſpitting in his 
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prehenſion, or at the leaſt of chiding, and in this be as 
conſtant to a word; as, G too firrah, - raſcal, or the 
like; which at firſt ſhould be uſed with a laſh or jerk, 


ble when he hears you ſpeak thus. You muſt have 


certain words of cheriſhing when he hath done well, 
that he may be thereby encouraged, as That's a good 


boy, well done, or the like, uſing therewith chearfulnefs 


mouth, clapping him on the back, and the like; you 


muſt alſouſe ſome words of advice, that when heis at his 


ſport, he may the better perform the ſame, and they 


may ſerve to ſpur or put him forward with more chear- 


fulneſs of ſpirit, as Take heed, hem, or the like. 
When your whelp is brought to underſtand theſe 
ſeyeral words, viz. of inſtruction, correction, cheriſhing, 
and advice, and that he will couch and lie down at 
your feet, how, when, and as long as you pleaſe, and 
that with a word, or look only; then teachghim to Jead 


you in a line or collar, and to follow at your heels, 


without coming too cloſe or hanging back; the mean- 
ing of this is, to teach him to be more familiar 


obedient unto you. 


* - 


4 


Having brought him to perfect obedience, to follow 


and 
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$6d in aTine; the r . 
w you in like manner looſe, without" ae, and l. 
3 be at your heels, and to lie * 
out your leave to the contrary: this is as We“ 
1 as can be taught him, for he muſt be ie hut upou 
pecial occaſion, as to raiſe up fowl from theilt — - 


_ nd Bad out, and bring what you have ſhot or Killed | 


unto  "_ | 
e teln to Nerd n Ing fetch and en 
any thing that you ſhall command him; and this 
may begin to teach him by the way of port, as by tak. 
ing your glove, and ſhaking over his head, making him 
to catch at it, and to play with it; and ſometimes let 
him hold it in his mouth, and ſtrive to pull it from 
yon ; then caſt it a little way from you, und let him 
muzzle it _ the g — ; then take it from him gent 
„giving him cherifhi Nr of, 
Le tons or the like. ng mou 
After you have ſpent ſome time ein mis, an that 
| ou find him to take it from the ground, and to hold 
in his mouth, as it were, from you; then begin to 
daſt it further and further, giving him your command, 
faying, Fetch, or bring it, Kran and if if Re brings is 
then cheriſn nnd reward hint with meat, or a eruſt of 
bread, and let him have no food, but what he deſeres 
by doing his leſſon, and by your continual practice he - 
will fetch youn glove, or any thing elſe Foe throw out | 
for him. RY... 
If at any time he offers to run away with your gere, 
br to toſs ĩt up and down wantonly, Tie bringing it to 
your orderly, then firſt give him your word of inſtrue⸗ 


tion. 
And if that will not do, r word of med 


8 4 — 
, 1 L 


and if neither avail, then proceed to blows, and give 
him nothing to eat as a reward, until he any hs 98 


command, 


1 by this n means you have made him perſes, 
: and 4. 


SET , + Sea 
and that he will fetch a glove. readily where · ever you 
call him to come to them; you muſt then make much. 
| of him, and reward him very well: and having trained 
dim to fetch your glove, then proceed to teach him to 

fetch whatſoever you throw from you, as ſtaves, ſticks, 
ſtones, money, or any thing that is portable. of 
As alſo teach him to carry hve. or dead foul, and; 
with a tender mouth, that when you have occaſion to, 
uſe him for the ſport, he may bring them to you with- 
out tearing, or ſo much as bruiſing a feather 
As you walk with him in the fields, drop ſomething, 
behind you unknown to him; and being gone a little, 
way, ſend him back to ſeek it, by ſaying, Back, ſirrah, 
have loſt ; and if at firſt he ſtand amazed, urge him. 
ſtill, and ceafe not by pointing to him the way you 
would have him go, until by ſeeking out he finds that 
which you fo dropped; which make him take up, by © 
ſaying, That's it, and to bring it after you; then drop 
it again, going twice as far as formerly, cauſing him 
to go back to ſeek it, not leaving him till you have. 
made him find it, and bring it to you, for which che- 
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itz riſh and reward him; and where he fails there, chaſ- 
orf tiſe or chide him, ſometimes with angry words, other 
ves times with blows, and ſometimes keep him faſting, 
= - according to his offence; and thus do until he wall. 


_ the way back which you went, were it above a 
mile. | e 5 | 
But if your dog happen to bring you a wrong thin 
you mull oe Tt herd him; — 25 
ſend him back preſently again, ſaying, Away again, 
or, I have loſt more, and be not ſatisfied until 2 
brought you the right thing; and if he return without 
any thing, then be ſure both to chide and beat him for 
% / ers 
When he will thus fetch, carry, and find out * _— 
thus loſt, then train him to hunting, beginning oF 


and 
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ſimg him to hunt about; and when he 
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without d it. 
| Your ibeit bulinels ſhall be, to train him unto your 
= , cauſing him to follow, as it were, "ſtep 
ind you, — under the covert of your 
| Nader? until you 7 ads ſhot, or elſe 3 _ cloſe, 
where you appoint him, ng, lie cloſe, 
have bot ; 44 then 8 ele ky or beckon- 
ing ſpeedily to come and do vrhat you command. 
Some dogs are ſo expert, as to have their eye upon 
the game, and upon a guns going off „ | 
to fetch it; but tis adjudged not ſo good, for the 5 
ſhould not be a warni ores to oy, but your command ; 
and if you give him his ur ſhooting, when 
* 7 come amongſt your 5 or 1 as ſoon as 
e ſeeth the fow] entangled and flutter their wings, 
he will preſently ruſh in amongſt them, and will occa- 
ſion the ſpoiling your lime rods, and the N or en · 
tangling your nets. 
he ſpaniel is of at uſe in me moulting; time, 
that is, when the wild-fowl caſt their feathers, and 
can't fly, but lie lurking about in ſecret places; which 
ſeaſon is between ſummer and autumn: at which time 


take your dog into ſuch places where they reſort, cau- 
a fi ads them, they 


are eaſily taken, becauſe they can't fly. 
In fenny countries, where fowl do much refort, pen 
quantities may be ſo taken, driving them into eee 
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l 121 1 - 
where you 1 have nets ready fixed, ; as in narrow > 
creeks, or the like,” of: 
Theſe | fowl, if 5 and kept tame, aid! fed with 
beaſts livers, whey, curds, barley, paſte, ſcalded bran, *' 
and the like, are excellent food, far ſurpaſſing thoſe Wh 
ſolutely wild, both for plumpneſs, fatneſs of Sets and 
all | for ſweetneſs of taſte. WET, 


Of Luxcnens. (8s 


80 Lurthers is a kind of hunting · dog much like a mon- 
your rel greyhound with prickt ears, a ſhagged coat, and ge- 
ſtep I nerally of a yellowiſh white colour: they are very ſwift 
your I runners, ſo that if they get between the burroughs and 
cloſe, the conies, they ſeldom miſs; and this is their common 
you practice in huntin ns 3 yet they uſe other ſubtilties, as 
kon- the rumbler does, ſome of them bringing in their game, 
aud thoſe are the beſt, It is alſo. obſervable that a 
upon MW /#rcher will run (Eon a hare at ſtretch. 1 


3 De TUMBLER. | 

and; The name of this dog is derived ſrom the French 
hen 7. umbier, which ſignifies to tumble; and is called ver- 
on a8 tagzous in Latin from vertere, to turn or tumble; and 


ings, ſo they do; for in hunting they turn and tumble, wind- 
cca- ing their bodies about circularly, and then fiercely and 
en violently venturing on the beaſt, do ſuddenly gripe it 
72 75 at the very entrance or mouth of their holes and rec 
tacl=5, before they « can make any recovery of ſelf ſe- 
curit . 

This dog uſeth alſo another craft and ſubtilty ; 
namely, when he runneth into a warren, or feteheth a 
courſe about a coney-borough, he hunts not after them, 
nor does any way affright them; he ſhews no ſpite 
againſt them, but diſſembling friendſhip, and pretend- 
ing favour, paſſes by with quietneſs and ſilence, mark- 
ing * holes gays er * is Eren 9 
ceiye | 


F | When 


KEEN 


or e Wok hich by yur little ap (whey 21 
3 * 1 1 T9, the 


wy * 74 28 
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5 aud be ſure always that he bring his game 5 
0 | w + taking) to the ſhore unto you without hurting it. 
1 Your next buſineſs ſhall be, to train him unto. 
1 EA cauſing him to follow, as it were, 2 
1 by ſtep behind you, and under the covert of your 
5 —_ until you Rabe ſhot, or elſe _ or lie cloſe, 
- WP where you appoint him, ng, lie cloſe, until 
175 | have mot; — then a — or back 
WW | - ing ſpeedily to come and do what you command. 
7: 4 Somedogs are ſo expert, as to have their eye upon 
tte game, and upon a g ing off immediately, run 
Wl..." to fetch it; but tis e not 1 ſo good, for the os 
"a ſhould not be a argu. to him, but your command; 
and if you give him his liberty at your ſhooting, when 
| you come amongſt your nets or — as ſoon as 
EE: e ſeeth the fowl entangled and flutter their 
8 de will preſently ruſh-in amongſt them, and will occa- 
AY ſion the ſpoiling your lime ro, and the e or en 
tangling your nets. 
he ſpaniel is of great uſe in the moulting time, 
that is, when the wild-fowl caſt their feathers, and 
can't fly, but lie lurking about in ſecret places; which 
ſeaſon is between ſummer and autumn: at which time 
take your dog into ſuch places where they reſort, cau- 
ſing him to hunt about; and when he finds them, oy 
ære eaſily taken, decauſe they can't fly. 
"1208 In fenny countries, where fowl do much refort, gre 
700 — * de ſo r driving them into 2 
0 | | "M 
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where. you muſt have nets ready fixed, as in narrow 
creeks, or the like. 
Theſe fowl, if lt and kept, tame, ws fed win | 


beaſts vers, whey, curds, barley, paſte, ſcalded bran, 
and the like, are excellent food, far ſurpaſſing thoſe N 
ſolutely wild, both for plumpneſß, fatneſs of 2 and 
alſo for ſxeetnelz of taſte. _ 


Of : LuR CHERS. 


L is a kind of hunting · dog much like a mon- 
grel greyhound with prickt ears, a ſnagged coat, and ge- 
nerally of a yellowiſh white colour: they are very ſwift 
runners, ſo that if they get between the burroughs and 
the conies, they ſeldom "iſs ; and this is their common 
practice in hunting ; yet they uſe other ſubtilties, as 
the tumbler does, ome: of them bringing in their game, 
- BY and thoſe are the beſt. It is alſo. obſervable that a 
upon ler cher will run down a hare at ſtretch, 45s 2 


We TUMBLER, | 


and; The name of this dog is derived from the French 
when Tunbier, which ſignifies to tumble; and is called ver- 
on as tagzous in Latin from vertere; to turn or tumble; and 
ings, ſo they do ; for in hunting they turn and tumble, wind- 


)CCa- ing their bodies about circularly, and then fiercely and 


r en- violently venturing on the beaſt, do ſuddenly gripe it 
27h at the very entrance or mouth of their holes and recep=- - 
time, tacl-5, before they can make any recovery of ſelf ſe- 
and | curity, 
hich Fl This dog uſeth alſo another craft and ' ſubtilty z 
time namely, when he runneth into a warren, or feteheth a 
cau- courſe about a coney-borough, he hunts not after them, 
nor does any way affright them; he ſhews no ſpite 
Iainſt them, but diſſembling friendſhip, and pretend- 
ing favour, paſſes by with quietneſs and filence, mark- 
ing their holes W wherein _ is harm 9 
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none ĩs better than the Jand-/paniel; he ſhould be: of a 


[ 196:];. - Mu 

When he comes to a place where there „age. 
t unty of conies, he couches down cloſe: wah ks 
to the ground, provided always that by. his .ſkill, nd 
policy, that the 3 be againſt him in that enterprize, 
and that the conies diſcover him not —— he luckech,. ; 
by which means he gets the ſcent of the conies, which ö 
is carried to him by the wind and air, either going to, 
their holes, or coming out; either paſling this Way, or 
running that way, and by his Auge ſo orders | 
his matters, that the ſilly coney is debarred quite foam. : 
his hole (which is the haven of his hope, and harbour 
of his ſafety) and fraudently circumvented and os "n 
before he can reach his hole. 

Thus having caught his prey, he immediately car. 
ries it to his maſter, who waits for the return of his. 
dog in ſome convenient lurking place. 

Theſe dogs are — leder than the hounds, 
being lanker, leaner, and ſomewhat prick-eared........., 

By the form and faſhion of their bodies, they might. 
be called mungrel grey-hounies if they were four, 
what bigger. 

But though they do not equal the eh in. 
fize, yet they will in the compaſs of one day, kill as; 
many conies as ſhall be a ſufficient load for a horſe; 
for craft and ſubtilty are the UE n. 


oh make this ſpoil. e 
| 4 SeTTING-Dos. E 


A dog trained up to the ſetting of partridges, te, 
from a whelp, till he comes to perfection; you muſt 
pitch upon one that has a perfect and good ſcent, and 
is naturally addicted to the hunting of wt and this, 
dog may be either a land-ſpaniel, water- ſpaniel, or a 
amungrel between both, or. the allnw-flew 4. 
Hound, tumbler, lurcher, or ſmall baſtard-maſiifs but 


mall than thick, and of a 


. nimble ſize, rather 
| cCou- 


ton tails, and buſy noſtrilss. 


become very perfect in them. 
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deing very young, yet you may very well know it 
from a 5 ht breed, which have been known to be 
ſtrong, luſty, and nimble rang , of active feet, wan 


Having made choice of a dog, begin to inſtruc him 
at four months old, or ſix at the fartheſt, and the firſt 
thing you ſhould do, is to make him loving to, and 
familiar with you; the better to effect this, let him re- 
ceive his food, as much as can be, from no other hand 
but your own, and correct him rather with words 
than blows. When he is fo far trained as that he will“ 
follow none but yourſelf, and can diftinguiſh your 
frown from your ſmile, aud ſmooth words from rough, 
teach him to couch and lie cloſe to the ground, firſt b 
laying him often on the ground, and crying lie doſe, | 
and then rewarding or chaſtizing him, according as 
he deſerves ; in the next place teach him to come 
creeping to you, and if he offer to raiſe his body or 
head, you muſt not only thruſt the rifing part down, 
but threaten. him with an angry voice, which if he 
ſeem to ſlight, give him a fmall jerk or two with a 
whip-cord, laſh, and often renew his leſions, till he 

Then teach him to lead in aſtring or line, and to fol- 
low youcloſe at your heels, without trouble or ſtrainin 
his collar; after he lias learned theſe things, take him 
into the field, and give him his liberty to range, but ſtill 
in-obedience to your command, and if he commits a. 
fault, give him due correction. | 8 

As ſoon as you ſee him come upon the haitht of 
any partridge (which may be known by his greater ea- 
gernels in hunting, as alſo by a kind of whimpering . 
and whining voice, being very deſirous to open, but 
notdaring) youought then to ſpeak to him, biddinghim 
to take heed, or the like; but yet, if he either in, 
or ſpring the partridge, or open, and ſo the partridge 
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2 then he t to be ſeverel 
| eaſt him off e let him hunt i 0 place wa 


ed his fault; and if you catch any with your nets, give 


| which i is an abbreviation of Degree, becauſe am 
dogs they, are the moſt principal, Havin he, chick 


Auge and full of ſinews. 


be ſooner at the game, and ſo hang upon it, hinderivg 


and a broad midriff, ſo that he may take his 
and out more eaſily : his belly ſhould alſo be . 


Rn 


you know a covey lies, and ſee whether he has mend 
him the heads, Oey; _ ban, for Mis POE 


of GrzTnobupe l Fo 3 pi 10111 


A greyhound i is a. hunting-dog that e the fr 
place, by reaſon of his ſwiſtneſs, ſtrength treo 
in purſuing his game; for ſuch is 125 jure 1 
dog, that he is well ſcented to find out, ſpee 
quick of foot to follow, fierce and ſtrong. 70 — 4 
come, yet ſilent, coming upon his prey unawares. 

Some derive the name of this hound n. Gr oo 


place, and being ſurely and ably ie beſt A 
gentle kind of hounds. 

— beſt ſort of _ has a Jong body, bong 
pretty large; a neat ſharp head, ſparkling eyes, a 
I — ſharp teeth; little ears, — 7 Ga gl 
a ſtrait broad and ſtrong breaſt, his fore legs ant 
ſhort, his hind legs long and ſtrait, broa Boule 
round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but not fat, along tail, al 


Of this kind, thoſe. are always fitteſt to be JE 
among the whelps that weigh lighteſt, for they wil 


it's ſwiftneſs, till the heavier and firong hounds come 
to offer their afliſtance ; and therefore, beſides what bas 


been already faid ;. 
"Tis requiſite for a greyhound to have lar ge e 


(which otherwiſe would obſtruct the ſwiſtneſs of. 5 


e his legs longs and his hairs thin and. ſoft: . 
an 2 


% 


eh * , 9 W 
. 2 * 3 7 : 
TH 


5 [ 7 25 1 ry ; 


— 
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The beſt time to try to train and lead them to their 


Huntfnan is to lead cheſe hounds on His left hand; if 
he be on foot, and on the right if on horſebacc. 


. 


game, is at twelve months old, tho' ſome begin ſooner 


pith them, with the males at ten months, and the fe- 


males at eight months old, which laſt are generally 
more ſwift than the dogs: they muſt alſo be kept in a 


ip while abroad, till they can fee their courſe; neither 
ſhould you run a young dog till the game has been on 


foot a conſiderable time, leſt being over greedy of the 


prey he ſtrain his limbs too much. 444 24; 
The greyhounds are moſt in requeſt with the Germans, 
who give them the name of 2v1nd/p:l, alluding to their 


ſwiftneſs ; but the French make moſt account of thoſe _ 


that are bred in the mountains of Dalmatia, or in any 


other mountains, | eſpecially: of Turky, for ſuch have 


hard feet, long ears, and a briſtly or buſhy tail. 


As to the breeding of grehoundt, in this you muſt 
haye reſpect to the country, which ſhould be cham- 
pain, plain, or high dow uns. 


The beſt vallies are thoſe of Belvoir, IWhite-harſe, | . 


Fuel-holm, or any other where there are no covert; ſo 


that a hare may ſtand forth and endure a courſe of 


two or three miles. As for high downs: and heaths, 


and Lincoln. © 


the beſt are about | Marlborough, Saliſpury, Crrence/ter „ | 


Tho'theſe places are verycommiodious for thie breeding 


and training up of greyhounds, yet ſome are of opinion 


that the middle, or moſt part of arable grounds, are the 
beſt ; tho' others who dwell on downs or plains, to 
keep up the reputation of their own dogs, affirm, that 
they are more nimble and cunning than vale gogs are. 


lt is a received opinion, that a greybound bitch will in 
common beat a greyhound dog, by reaſon that ſhe ex- 


cels him in nimbleneſs ; but if it be conſidered that the 


© - 


be 6 vulgar error. 


dog is longer and ſtronger, that opinion will ſeem to 


1 ＋ . 
2 * on * 


vo 


Acre you u ae. as to FRE 
4 

WE | greyhounds, that the beſt dog upon an indifferent bitch, 

1 will not get ſo gooda GPS as an en upon 

410} a good bitch. © | nn FEOF ent 


W 82% 


= ; 
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= — 


FR. ( 
bt And obſerve this in — as to breedin ;/ let the 
6 dogs and bitches, aꝗ near as you can, be of an equal 
5 age, not exceeding four years old; however, to breed 
5 with a young dog and an old bitch, may be the means 
1 of producing excellent whelps, the cools) of which 
Wo you may know by their ſhapes, in the " lowing 
an ner, -.* FIN 

4 In the breeding of grepbonnds, in the 5 | 
1 . The dieting of GREYHOUNDS, conſiſts in theſe four | 
Bly thin s, food, exerciſe, airing, and kennellingg. 
bY he food of a greyhound is two-fold, general; tha 
3 is, the maintaining of a dog in good bodily condition; 
Wi} and particularly, when a . dieted for 1 
13 it may be for ſome diſtemper he is troubled with. 
1 - The general food of a greyhound ought. to 9 
1 pings, cruſts of bread, foft bones and griſtles, the chip- 
1 pings ſcalded in beef, mutton, veal or veniſon broth ; 
8 and when it is indifferent cool, then make- your bread 
«th only float in good milk, and give it your greyhound: 
11 . - 4 ee md this: will keep 1 good 
8 | = Ka 150 + AA dog be poor, Lay and — then take 
buy ts ſheeps heads, wool and all, clean waſhed, and having 
BE broken them to pieces, put them into a pot; and when 
„ it boils, ſcum the pot, and put good ſtore of oatmeal 
. into it, and ſuch herbs as pottage is uſually made with; 
„ 0 boil theſe till the fleſh is very tender and feed your dog 
EH © with this morning and evenings and it * recover 
1 him. 
| Fi 5 If you deſign ere grebe for a wager, then give | 
1 him his diet bread as follows. | 


- —— 


1 "Take half a peck of good wheat, and half a peckef 


1 5 nn drieſt n grind chem . 
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dhe 25 and having ſcattered in ĩt an indifferentqual- ; 
tity of liquorice and-anniſeeds, well beaten together, 
* it up with the whites of eggs, and bake it in 
ſmall 18 indifferent hard, then ſoak it in beef or 


other broths; and having walked him and aired him 


half an hour after ſun-· riſe in the morning, and half an 
hour before ſun- ſetting, give him ſome of it td eat. 


| The exerciſe of 4 GRrEyHouND, . 
"He cunt to be courſed. three times a week, auld 


| ing him with blood, which will animate and encon- 
rage him to proſecute his game; but forget not to give 
the hare all the juſt and lawful advantage, ſo that ſhe 


may ſtand long before the grepheumd, that thereby he 


may ſhew his utmoſt eng and {kill before he reap 


the benefit of his labour. F 
If he kill; do not ſuffer bim PEAT Wh 16 Or EY but 


take her from him, and clean his chaps from the wool 
of the hare; give him the liver and lights, and then 
take him up in your leaſh, lead him home, and wafh 
his feet with ſome butter and beer, and put him into 

the kennel, and half an hour afterwards feed him. 
Upon the courſing days, give your hound a toaſt 
and butter or oil; in the morning, and —_y 1 and 
then kennel him till he go to the courſe. 


The kennelling greybounds after this manner biceile 


in them luſt, ſpirit, and nimbleneſs : it alſo prevents 
ſeveral dangerous caſualties, and keeps the pores doſe, 
ſo as not to ſpend till time of neceſſity; therefore 
ſuffer not your hound to go out of the kennel, but at 


the hours of feeding, r — or other n ne- 
ceſſary buſineſss. 4 


„ Finginns, LG 
A Terrrier is a kind of hound, uſed only, or chiefly 


for hunting the fox or badger ; 15 called, becauſe he 


creeps into the * as the ferrots dointo the coney- 


burrows, 
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burrows, and there nips and bites the fox Aid badge 
either tearing them in pieces with his teeth, or elſe 
Halling and pulling them by force out of their lurking 
holes; or at leaſt driving them out of their hollow ha- 
bours, to be taken hy a net, or otherwiſe, + 
T' he huntſmen have commonly a couple of terrier, 
to the end they may put in a freſh one, as occaſion 
i!" ſerves, to relieve the other, e . 
I The time proper for entering theſe terriers is, when 
they are near a year old; for if it be done within that 
„ time, they will hardly after be brought to take the 
Wl earth, and this entering and fleſhing of them may be 
perform'd ſeveral ways. „ 
1 When foxes and badgers have young cubs, take 
Pour old terriers, and enter them in the ground; and 
7 when they begin to bay, you. muſt hold every one of 
Fi [1 your terriers at a particular hole or. mouth of the earth, 
b 5 that they may liſten, and hear the old ones bay. 
Aſter you have taken the old fox or badger, fo that 
nothing remain within but the young cubs, couple all 
your old terriers, and put the young ones in their ſtead ; 
encouraging them by crying, to him, to him. 
And if they take any young cub within the ground, 
let them alone to do what they will with him; and do 
not forget to give the old terriers their reward; which 
is blood and livers fried with cheeſe, and ſome of their 
_ greaſe, ſhewing the heads and ſkins to encourage them. 
Another way is, to take an old fox or badger," and 
to cut his nether jaw away, leaving the upper to ſhew 
the fury of the beaſt, tho he can do no harm with it, 
or elſe break out all his teeth; then dig an earth in 
ſome convenient place in the ground, making it wide 
1 enough, that the terriers may the better turn therein, 
„ and have room enough for two to enter. 
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Cover the hole with boards and turf, firſt putting the 
1 fox or badger in, and then your terriers, both young 


and old; which when they have bayed * 
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begin to dig with ſpades, and 'mattocks; to, encous- = 
rage them, againſt ſuch time as you are to dig oper 


them; afterwards, take out the fox and badger, wi 5 


» 


te chumpe or pncers Kling it before them 3 o It 8, 


greyhound kill it in their fight, 
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* A $S for your tops, haſſe or yew ſwitches gathered 
about the middle of December, when moſt free 
from ſap, are accounted very good, though the two fol- 
"RM lowing, or preceding months, may reaſonably ſerve, WW 
"= run them over a gentle heat, to make them tough; let 
the ſtock and tops be taper, ſmooth. and” ſtrait, the 
pieces of each rod ſuitable.in an exact ſymmetry, free 
8 from knots, or elſe they will be deficient in caſting, and 
e never ſtrike well, nor be truly pliable, bit at a knot be 
all | apt to break, and ſpoil your ſport. To keep them in 
d; good order, bind them cloſe to a ſtraight pole, and ſo 
M let them continue long, that they may not warp, faſten 
id, a a loop of ſilk or horſe hair at the end of it. with ſhoc- 
makers thread, that the line may have play on it, and. 
tho' many uſe ſilk lines, yet I prefer the horſe hair as 
the beſt ; 2nd in twiſting or braiding, oblerve an exact 
cvenneſs, for one hair being ſhorter than the reſt in a 
link, the whole ſtreſs will lye on that, and in breaking, 
renders the reſt much the weaker, and often a good 6 
is loſt for want of this obſervance ; make your knots 
ſure, that they ſlip not; as for the colour of the hair, 1 
it being free from nits or goutineſs, which ſome call. 1 
botchels, the pale, wateriſh colour is the bęſt to deceive Wt 
in a clear ſtream, but in wheyiſh or muddy water, you It 
may chuſe indifferently a line; for the ground angle | 
need not be ſo ſtrong as that you intend fot your rod Mil 
at the artificial fly, at in the latter a hair from top Wil 
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to bottom, in every link from one or bo, to lor 
% 7 3 OP 
As for the hook, it muſt be long in the ſhank, and 
of a compaſs ſomewhat inclining to roundneſs for if the 
ſhank be ſtrait, the point will ſtand out-ward; faſten 
the hair on the inſide of the ſhank, to preſerve it from. 
fretting whether you angle at top or bottom ; propor- 
tion your hook for ſtrength and compaſs, to the number 
of hairs you angle with next it, neither uſe great hooks 
to ſmall baits, nor great baits with little hooks ; barbel 
chub muſt have large hooks ; carps, els, tenth, 
pearch, breams, thoſe of a much lefler {1ze ; and expe- 
rience teaches, Trouts in clear water. Graylings, 
melts, raaches, ſalmon-ſmelts, dace, ruff, and gudzeams 
are ſooneſt taken with ſmall hooks, though many uſe 
great ones for the trout, eſpecially in muddy water, yet 
the ſalmon muſt be angled for with a hook according 
to his ſtrength ; hooks for dubflies ſhould be generally 
fnall, and fo for cod baits, but larger for worms, yet 
ſuch as ſome uſe for the latter, do not generally take in 
clear water: when you whip your hook, which is ſtiled- 
arming, do it with ſilk lightly rubb'd with ſhoemakers 
wax, twiſting it round on the lower part of the line, 
almoſt to the bent of the hook on the inſide, having 
firſt ſmoothed the ſhank of the hook with a whetſtone; 
and for worms let it be red coloured filk, but for cod- 
bait, paſts, Sc. white, EG Bel ge ett, 
. Floats ſhould be of cock for river-fiſhing, but for 

. ponds, meers, and other ſtanding water, quill and pens 
will do very well, and in very flow rivers, eſpecially 
when you are to angle near the top with tender baits or 
ſtes: as for your cork, let it be the ffineſt, free from 
holes or flaws, bore it through with a ſmall hot iron, 
thruſt in a quill ſizable, ſhap'd with a knife to the like- 
nels of a pyramid, egg, or pear, a proportionable big- 
Hess, and with a pumice-ſtone finely ſinooth it; run 
your line through the quill, and wedge it in with the 
* 5 uppes 
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di 


or you may loſe many large fiſh, b 
la 
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' uppermoſt hard part of the quill, the ſmaller end of the 


cork being towards the hook, and the bigger towards 
the rod ; the « wN line 

that the quill ſtanding directly upright, the leaſt bite or 
nibble may fink the cor. ok bi | 


" "a 2 
Y 


Jo lead your line, do it with a ſhot cloven, and then 


cloſed exactly on it; but not above two of theſe on 


any line, en eee and & Baths oh; ONY WFReS 
ant from each other, and the lowermoſt plumb, ſe- 


yen or eight inches from the hook; but for a running 
line, either in clear or muddy water, nine or ten inches, 


and if you find a ſandy bottom in a river, it being full 
of wood, with few ſtones,, ſhape your lead a diamond- 


faſhion, or to thatofabarly-corn or oval, bring the ends 


very cloſe and ſmooth to the line, yet make it black, 


for the brightneſs will ſcare the fiſh. 


It is very neceſſary. to have a landing net and hook, 
Bede line or 

hold, before you can land him. he net you , may 
faſten to the end of a long manageable pole : as for 
the hook it muſt be a large one with a ſcrue, to ſcrue 
into a ſocket at the end of a pole, and when your ſh 
is entangled, clap it into the mouth of it, and draw it 
to land; but this latter is chiefly for barbel, ſalmon, and 
other ſtrong fiſh. EE he 7 5 | 
As for your pannier, let it be of light oſier twigs, 
neatly woven and worked up, and to be the more com- 


pleatly prepared on all occaſions, have in a readineſs. 


divers ſorts of hooks, lines, links, ready twiſted, hair, 
nd ſk of ſeveral colours, ſmall ſtrong thread, lead 
flummets, ſhoemakers wax, and floats of divers ſizes, 
line caſes, whet-ſtone, penknife, worm-bags, ba 


daits, ſciflars. And thus having pretty well accoutre 


my angler with tackle, it will benext neceflary to know 
what baits he muſt ule, for on that mainly depends 


ſucceſs or fruſtration, © | | 9 


et the cork be ſo poiſed with lead on the line, 


Baits 
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ſeaſon, or they are fa value; as for earth- Worms, 
they are accounted a general bait, they and gentles 
are always in ſeaſon, earth- bobs only from Martin- 
mas till the latter end 'of April, cow-turd-bobs from 


Water, pour'd on their holes. 


5 "Ta 132 J We 
Baits Lied on 1 N her e Ab 6 Rakn 
dad what fiſh take them, when and how,. . 


Baits for the ſund kinds of fiſh'are numerous, | and 
many of them muſt be conſidered in their proper 


thence till Michaelmas, oakworms bred of trees; plants 


and herbs, palmers, or wool-beds, flies, - caterpillars, 


cod-baits, &c. all the ſummer. Tho! here it is requiſite 
to note, that when one ſort of baits come in ſeaſon, the 
other are. not entirely uſeleſs. If you are to angle in clear 
water at the ground, it will be neceſſary to have with 
you cod-baits, worms, gentles and bobs, to try which 
1 beſt take, but in muddy water for trouts, with the 
running line; you are requir'd for better ſport, to have 
ils, gilt tails, brandlings, meadow- worms, ſome 
loud in moſs and water, others directed with a riddle, 
and ſome again with heavy earth; for almoſt at the 
fame time they will take them, ſome one way done, 
and ſome another, as pellen has often demon- 
ſtrated. 3 
But to come nearer, and ſhew you what your baits 
are, and how ſhap'd, and to be choſen, © 
1. The gardenworm, lob-worm, or treachet and. 
Prof wed, are one and the ſame, though in divers 
places their names thus alter, and this worm one of the 
2 ſize is an excellent bait for chevin, ſalmon, bar- 
el, or eel, tho” the ſmaller of the ſame kind are not 


0 much affected with them: that with a broad tail, a 


red head, and a ſtreak down the back is the beſt, toy 
are found in the latter end of the ſummer, in the eve- 


ning, in gardens, church yards, and may be driven out 


of the earth with the juice of walnut-tree | leaves and 


2. Marſh 
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2. Marſh or meadow-worms are found in marſhy 


£ - 
* 
" * 


round, or in banks of rivers in fertil mould, being 
| mnewhiit blueiſh, and being well ſcour'd, it will be 
tough and lively, and is idly good bait eſpecially. in 
March, April, and September, tor pearch, flounder, beam, 


ſmelt, gudgeon, ſalmon, trout » graylng ;. tho' many, and 


not without ſucceſs, uſe from Candlenas to Michaelmas, 
and in moſs and water it may be kept fifteen days be- 
fore uſe. n 82 78 * | F Ji i T> . p 2 | . Fn 
3. Brandlings, red-worms, and gilt-tails, are found 
in old dunghills, rotten earth, cow's dung, hog's dung, 
or tanner's bark, when it is us'd and caſt by. The 


brandling and gilt tail are eſpecially good for taking 


pearch, tench, bream, ſalmon, gudgean, ſmelt ; they arè 
taken by trout and grayling in muddy or clear water, and 
the red-worms, well ſcour d, are taken by tench, earch, 


and bream, and beſt in muddy water. 


4. The worm call'd tag-tail, is of a flcſh-colour, 7 
having at his tail a yellow tag, near half an inch long, 


found in meadows, after a ſhower of rain, or in chalky 


ground, in March and April, if the weather be tempe- 
rate; this is held an extraordinary good bait for a traut 
in cloudy weather, and a little ſcouring will ſerve it. 
5. The palmer-fly, palmer-worm, wool-bed and 
cankers, are counted one and the ſame, being bred on 
herbs, trees, and plants, not being properly a cater- 
pillar, yet the ſhape of one, being in the outward part 
rough and woolly, being excellent baits for the cha, 
grayling, trout, dace, or ' roach, The palmer-fly and 
may-fly are held the foundation of fly-angling, and 
have uſually good ſucceſs. tn hunts eh, 
6. The oak-worm, caterpillar, cabbage-worm,crab- 
tree-worm, or jack, colwort- worm, or giub, may be 
long kept with the leaves of thoſe trees or plants, that 
breed them in boxes, with holes for air, or in withy 


» 


bark, they take <ub, roach, dace, and trout, the oak - 


worm being preferable to any Who breed on trees or 
hy | N plants 
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or bred by putrifaction. « I | 
to a worm on the hook, ſometimes to a dub-fly, and ſo 
take ſalmon-ſimelts, but oftner uſed by themſelves two 


tream, tench, reach, carp, dace, blcak and pearch ; when 
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plants, being the beſt taken on the top of dhe wt, 


* > 


tho' you may go as deep as you will with them; to pet 
theſe, ſearch the colewort or cabbage leaves, beat 
oak, or crab-tree, or haw-thorn; ſome of them are 
hard and tough, others ſmooth and ſoft, ſome horned 
tailed, others have them on their heads, ſome fmooth, 
%% ͤ AAA TIT 
7. Bobs, of theſe there are two ſorts, they are found 
in ſandy or mellow ground, eſpecially after plowing : 
the one is juſtly called the earth bob, white grub or 


white bait, being much bigger than a gentle, having a 


red head, the body ſoft, and full of white guts, the 
other is leſſer, and ſomewhat blueiſh, found many 
times in digging on heaths ; they are excellent baits 
from Mid-april, to the firit of November to take tench, 
bream, trout, chu, roach, ſinelts, ſalmon, dace, and carp; 
they muſt be kept in an earthefi veſſel, with the earth 
you find them in, covered very clofe to keep out the 
cold and wind; ſome boil them about two minutes in 
milk before they uſe them, which makes them tougher 
and whiter, others dip them in honey or F for 
carp, bream, and both ways prove ſucceſs ful. 
8. Gentles or maggots, may be kept with fleſh, and 
ſcoured well with wheat-bran ; they are eaſy to be had, 
Theſe are ſometimes added 


- 
- 


or three on a hook ; the day before you angle, put them 
into a box with gum-ivy, and it will prove ſucceſsful} 
to your ſport ; they are good baits for tench, -barbel, 
bream, bleak, gudgeon, trout, dace, chub, cap. 
9. Flag-worms, or dock-worms are the ſame, found 
among flage, in old pits or ponds, viz... The ſmall 


fibres of the flag- roots, by opening little huſks, it is pile, 


yellow, or white, longer and ſſenderer than a gentle, 
and theſe roy be kept in bran, and are good baits for 


you 


— 


enn OY 
u fiſh with it for the grayling uſe the ſimalleſt line, and 
the float, and fiſh nine or ten inches from the ground. 
10. The bark-worm or aſh-grub, are all one, being 


: very full and white, bent round from the ta il FR 4 7 


head, the head being red, and the parts very tender, 
reſembling a young dorr or humble-bee, and may be 
uſed all the year, but particularly from Michuelmas to 
the middle of May or June, and except the fly and cod- 
bait, is the beſt for grayling, dace, rdach and chub ; it is 
found beſt under the bark of an oak, aſh, elder, or 
beach; eſpecially when fell'd and they have lain about 
a year, or in the hollow of theſe trees when ſtanding, 
where doated to rotten; it is a very tender bait, and 
beſt. on a briſtled hook, by running the hook in at the 
head and up the belly, till it ſtays on the briſtle, and no 
part of the hook's point appears out of it; they are 
kept well in wheat bran, and take the grayling with the 
ſmalleſt line; angle with the float, keeping the bait 
ſeven or eight inches from the bottom; but if you fiſh 
with it for roach, chub, or dace, uſe in different tackle. 
11. There is a bob found under a cowturd, called 


the cow turd bob, from the beginning of May to Mich- 


a:lmas ; ſome call it a clap-bait ; this is like a gentle, 
but bigger; you may keep it ſometin®s in moſs, but 
the beſt is to keep it in earth, dug up under the place 


where you find it; it is a very good bait for zrout ; if 


you angle with it on a briſtled hook, on the top of the 

water, and in the water, it is taken by chub, carp, bream, 

tench, dace, and rocch. „ | | 
12. The cod bait, cad-bait, cadiſworm, or caſe- 


worm, are one and the ſame bait, though of three ſorts. 


The one is found under ſtones: that lie looſe and hol- 
bw in ſmall brooks, ſhallow rivers, or 2 gravel, 
in a caſe or huſk, and when fit for purpoſe, they are 
yellow; they are bigger than a gentle, having a black 
or bluciſh head. Another ſort is found in pits, ponds, 
flow-running rivers, ditches, in caſes or huſks of ruſhes, 

| | Water- 
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water-weeds, ſtraw, &c. and are by ſome call d ruf. 
coats, or ffraw-worms ; theſe are accounted principal 

| baits for Peak, ſalmon, ſmil:s, tench, bream, chub, trout, 

. grayling, and dace. The next is a green ſort, found in 


* 


pits, ponds or ditches, in March, coming before. the el. 


C * 
— 
- 
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low ones, for they are not in ſeaſon till the end of April, 
and in July are out of ſeaſon; the third fort is proper in 
Auguft, being ſmaller than the other. Theſe mult be 
kept tender in woollen bags when you carry. them for 
uſe, but to keep them long alive, in a green withey. 
bark, taken off and hollowed like a trunk, lay it in the 
ii. 3 
Natural fiies for baits, theirſeaſons, andwhere to be Mt 

Per what fiſhthey are proper, &c . 


. 4 
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1. The ant- flies are found in their hills, about the 


* 


earth you take with them, they may be kept in glaſs, 


bottles; two or three of theſe fixed on the ſmall hook, 
are certain baits for chubs roach and dace, if you angle 

under water not above ſix inches from the bottom... 

2. The brood of humble bees, hornets and waſps 
are good baits, dry them over a fire, or in an oven, fo 
not being over gone, they will laſt long, and fit hand- 
ſomely on the hook, to take chub, eels, bream, flounders, 
roach, or dace; ſome boil them, but then they will nat 
keep long; hornets, waſps, and humble: bees, may be 
uſed alive, when their wings are a little grown and 
their legs ſhort, eſpecially for the chub, as alſo the black- 
bee, breeding in clay-walls. | | 


3. The fern-fly or fern-bob, is found among fern 
from Mayday to the end of Auguſt, it is thick and 
ſnort of body, has two pair of wings, the uppermoſt 
reddiſh and hard, which may be taken off the laſt ten 
days of May the trout will take it every day, and the 
chub reſuſes it no part of the ſummer. 


* 


4. The ſtone-fly and green-drake, The fi 18 4 
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theſe is bound undbr hollow ſtofies at che | niches :- 
the body of it is pretty thick, and almoſt as broad atthe 
tail as in the middle, it is of à curious brown colour, 
ſtreaked a little with yellow on the back, but vane 
more on the belly; he uſes the water much, and ſeldom 


flies though he has large wings that double om his 


back; he comes in about April, and contiues till 
about the end of June, and is a very killing fly of roach, 


dace and bleat : and the green-drake had his 2 


ſtanding high like a butter- fly, and his motion in flyin 

the ſame, the body is in ſome of a paler, in others of a 
darker yellow, ribbed with rows of green, long and 
ſlender ; his tail turns up his back, having three long 
whiſks at the end of it; he comes in about the middle 
of May, and continues till Midſummer, and is found 
by ſtoney rivers: with _ part for Founder, n 


leaf, roach and pearch. ert en T 


5. The great moth chat Fre a confiderable big he 

1 whitiſh wings, is to be found in ſummer evenin 
in gardens, on trees and Plants; 2 it ſpeedily take ch | 
if you dibble with it. 

6. The hawthorn- fly is black, Fm fre equently on 
hawthorn-trees, when the leaves: are but out, the beſt 
uſe this can be put to, is to dibb'in a river for trout. 

7. Tne aſh-fly, woodcock fly or oak-fly,/is the ſame, 


under different names, and holds good from the begin- 
ning of May to the end of Auguſt, its of a browniſh _ 


colour, and 4 found in the body of an oak, or 
aſh, ſtanding with his head downwards towards the 
root of the tree, and is a very good bait for a trout. And 
to make ſpeedy work, put it long ways on the hook. 


and at the point a cod-bait, and let them fink ſix inches 
or a foot into the water, raiſe it gently, and having a 
ſhort dibbing line, you need not fear trot: in clear 


water, and inſtead of a cod-bait, if you have it not, 


you may uſe an oak- worm or green grub, you may 


* this, or make it artificially in — coloured 8 
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low fill. Theſe being the principal flies 2 
„I now come to mix'd baits of another nature. 
"he bonnet- comes in ſeaſon in June; is to be 
found amongſt any ſtanding graſs, a is an excellent 
Hai bott ahud, dace, e. 1 8. eee 


Miscellany e of Barrs very taking, aid much i in aſe. 


* Salmon ſpawn boiled, and faſtened on the hock, 
is a very good belt for chub, and in ſome rivers for 
trout, it being advantageous to the angler, eſpecially 
in winter and ſpring . he, keeps it lead; eſpecially 
in places where 2 uſed to {pawns for hirher he 
_ fiſh gather to expect it. 
2. Graſhoppers the latter end of Fane, al Ju. BE 
Auguſt, if their legs and outward wings be taken off, 
eſpecially for roach, "trout and grayling, and here you, 
put a ſlender plate of lead on the ſhank of your hook, 
Alendereſt at the bent, then draw your graſhopper over 
it, after put a leſſer graſhopper, or cod-bait at the point, 
and. Keep it moving, lifting up and ſinking again; 
a chub will alſo take the bait r and ſo will a trout 
if you dib with it. 

- Þ The water-cricket, water hene or creeper eh but 
one, theſe take trout in March and April, and ſome- 
times in May, if you angle at the river: it is to be 
angled with in clear water, within a foot of the bottom, 
ſome let it drag on the ground. This creeper is bred in 
ſtoney rivers, and held to turn into à ſtone- fly, about 
the middle of my that * not being any where ſeen 
before. 1 tort : 

Lamery pride, or dee is a very good bait ſor dab, 
and eels, night or day: this is no other than little live 
things like imall els, no thicker than a ſtraw, and are 
to be found in fandy, muddy heaps, near to the ſhoar 
in rivers. . | | 

ivr) pork the black and white, are good baits for 46, 
we 


W 


early in the morning, traut and tels take them on 
e the bellies of the black may be lit, 6 
that the white may appear; ſome dib for chub with 
houſe-cricket$, 54 mne e ne 
ur chub, barbel, roach, and dace, you may angle 
with cheeſe or oat-cake, eſpecially at the ledger-bait ; 


215 the cheeſe you may wrap up two or three days in 

ſe, * a | | iſt Movin. ; a 5 hot 4. + 
1 wet linnen cloth, or moiſten it over with honey and 
look, water, * oh H de eee TY nap eel heb 
8 for As fora prhe, he is a ee ee and therefore 
rally moſtly delights in fiſh, frogs, &c. therefore your baits 
ally for him muſt be ſmall dace, minows, roach, ſalmon- 


the ſmelt, gudgeon, bleak, mllers-thumb,. alſo trout and eels 
49%, well ſcour'd in wheat-bran, to take away the ſhme ; 
and indeed moſt ſort of ſmall fiſh he takes, and how 
you are to manage them on your hook, I thall tell you 
when I come to treat of the taking him in the river of 
thames, Periwincle, a kind of water-ſnail, is much 
uſed for roach, being taken whole out of its ſhell; 
/orimps, taken out of their huſk or ſhell may be us d as 
A bait for chub, roach and dace. e 
Paſtes proper for the angler. 
Paſtes are of ſeveral kinds, tho tending to one and 
the ſame end: for a chub or chevin, make a paſte of the 
fatteft old cheeſe, the ſuet of a mutton kidney, a little 
ſtrong runnet, mix - them. equally and finely together, 
| then put as much powder of turmerick as will give. 
them a fine yellow eglour,- r. 
For reach and dace: grate fine bread into a little fine 1 
water, wherein gum ivy has been ſoak d. For tjne 
barb:l in Auguſt, make a paſte of new cheeſe and mut-- 
ton ſuet. For roach or dace, you may put & little but- 1 
ter to your crumb-bait, and colour it with ſaffron. j 
For carp or tench, mix crumbs of bread, with honey, 
though for a carp I reckon this the ſureſt. 5 
5 Lake bean- flower, or for want of it, wheat - flower 


eps ſdet Prepaid beat 
em in a mortar, till well incorporated, then moiſten 
the maſs with clarify d honey, and work it up weht L 
tle balls, before a gentle fire, 1 

The chub in winter takes a paſte made of tron! 
ch eſhire cheeſe, beaten with butter and faffron till it be- 
come a lemon colour. 

Stoned cherries, finely grated hich 8 blood, 
Taffron make a good paſte for roach, dace, bleu, us, | 
trout, pearch; and for the cub, only put. 4 little ruſty 
bacon in it. 2 
Another Seckler waſte i is made of the fatteſt a 
cheeſe, mutton, kidney- ſuet, ſtrong runnet, anniſeed 
water, wheat flour, and the fing; of N bacon Weld 
againſt the fire. 


u, hat i is to be olſerued i in 3 with E 8 | 


1. You muſt proportion the quantity of your paſte 
you put on your hook to the ſmalleſt or bay, yams of 
the fiſh you angle for, as in other baits. - e 

2. You may try ofls upon any of theſe paſtes; and 
as you ſee your acceſs, ſo continue the oneor the other. 
And the beſt for this purpoſe are oil of polypody of the 
oak, oil of petre, oil of 1 ivy, and as properly your of 
Ivy, and afſafeetida. 

. To ftrengthen any paſte, and ſo prevent its 
| waſhing off the hook, it will not be amiſs to beat a 
ſmall quantity of fine flax cut ſhort, cotton wool, or 
fine lint among them, which will prove very binding; | 
thoſe that you would have keep long, put a little white 
bees-wax into them, and anoint them with clarified 
honey, the latter you my wipe off when you ſee o- 
caſion. , 

4. Paſte, or cunder baits muſt not be angled with m 
Ad ſtreams, but on a ſmall hook in pits, ponds, 
meers, or-flow running rivers : your eye in this ſort of 


n_—_ 


white bees-wax, and' e 


mite uk your your: * 9 Riff, and a nimble 
hand to 

you farewell. This i 12 better done with a quill float 
than a cork, which ooner ſhews the abbey bite ; 
and if you then be not very quick, your 2 is loſt, 


and with theſe paſtes ſucceſs is uſually had for bream, 


bleak, chub, reach, dace, carp, tench, Barbel. 5 3541 OE 
Oil and vintments ufe ful in angling.” 


Take oil of i ivy-berries. anoint the inſide of a an . 
en box with it, and put three or four worms, or other 
live baits into the box, ſhutting it cloſe ; but keep them 
not there too long, leſt the 
them, but take theſe out and put in more, and ſo they 
being ſcented with the oil, it will allure the fiſn the 
more readily to take them. This may be done in the 


ſame manner, for want of oil with . m- ivy, Which is 


a tear that flows. out of the Wann 
wounded by piercing. F 
Oil of ſpike and diffolv'd gum-ivy, are held to be 
much attracting, the bait being anointed with them. 


NO lit, or 


Oil of polipody of the oak, venice turpentine. and new 


honey is very good, if eight inches of the line next the 
hook be anointed with it, but then there muſt be twa 


or three hairs, for it will not well ſtick to a ſingle one; 7 


however, do not clog your line with it. 


Chymical oil of lavender, or for want of it, oil of 


ſpike ſix 1 three drams of aflafcetida, Venice tur- 
pentine one dram, camphire one dram, make theſe into 


an ointment, and anoint them as © former; 11 in 


clear warer wonderfully takes gu 


Ihe fat of the thi gh-bone. of a Along pe WA = 1 
5 ointment that 1 fails and is eſteem by choſe 


that have try d it, 
ment. 
But let me commend to you above 9 this; ; take 


e beſt of any, being a new * 


the oils of cammomil, lavender, anniſced, e a . | 


1 * 8 e quickly bid Te 


nth. of the il kill 
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and make them into an unguent; this muſt be keg 


biſh are in rivers, or likely Jarge ponds, there are ſtore 


ter- falls, eddie whirling-pits, the ſide of a ftream, in 


lie ſhallow, unleſs the weather be exceſſive hot; though, 


gentle ebb and flow hy the beating of the waters, at 
any turning or oppoſing bank, there is good biting, ſo 


wE n * * * ä 
e 8 O % fl " N 
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| | ; 8 2 "OP x | T * | ae | TE: 
ter of an oimce, heron's greeſe, and the beſt ef Mats: 
tida, each two drams, two fetuples of cutninin feed, 
ſinely beaten to powder, Pence turpentine, camphire 


$4 5 


Cloſe in a glazed earthen pot, or it loſes much ef jt; 


Qil of aſper fo much noed ont and faid to he 
extracted from a fowl called the Ofprey, is now found 
202 a mixture of the oil of ſpike, lavender, and re. 
n'd oil of turpentine, which however has a conſider- 
able effect in ſtill or flow moving waters; and obſerve 
in this caſe, your line- muſt be anointed every ſecond 
drawing up; or the ſtrength of the ſcent being waſh'd 
off, you may expect your ſport to ceaſe, © 
I might now ſpeak ſomething of artificial flies, 
and other artificial baits, but not to keep the angler 
too long from the water, I ſhall have occaſion elſe 


* 


where to treat of them. 265 
UViſßbes Haunts proper to be known, 
If you are not certain of any waters to fiſh in, your” 
buſineſs is to try the molt likely and promiſing, viz. 


. Wheretrees fallen, wood, ruſhes, weeds, or rub- 
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of fiſh promiſed, for thither they reſort for warmth and 
ſhelter ; but it is very troubleſome angling there. 
The next are weirs, weir-pools, mill-ſtreams, 110 
gates, piles, poſts, pillars of bridges, cataracts and wa- 


the ſummer eſpecially ; for then they love to baſk and 


» ad 


I may herein except carp, eels, and tench in the winter,/ 
find ſor the generality the deep as the warmeſt, in K | 


— 2 
+ 


| that 


un che 


i ſome * 


ater is narrow. try both ldes but to come me- 


what nearer. 
The ſalmon is found in large ſwift rivers that ebb. 
The trout moſtly , in 


and low, gravelly and cr 
urling brooks and rivers: that: are ſome what Pulk, and 
we ſandy bottoms. The carp and tench love ſtill 
ers, or ſuch as gently move, where weeds or roots 
i trees are near to ſhelter, them on occaſion. | Eels 
renerally covet muddy rivers, or flimy ſands, 
eſpecially thoſe of the larger ſize. The pike,. bi eam, 
and chub are moſtly found in ſandy or clay rivers, 
brooks or ponds, * buſhes, bulruſhes, or flags 
grow. The banbel, roach, dace, and ruff, for the moſt 
ae found in ſandy or grave ly deep rivers, oovetin i) 
be under the ſhade of 1 The umber is likelie 
2 8, running very wit. 
The gudgeon les beſt a ſandy or gravelly bottom; yet 
for all this, a trial of divers waters will not be amiſs 
where you may ſuſpect any fiſn are likely to breed; 
for experience in this art is the ſureſt inſtructor. 


Times proper above u to angle in, according to the 
| water, weather, &c. 


1. In the hotteſt months take your „ anndinion 
wig it is cloudy, and the water is wol ** 1 
gales. 
2. When the floods Walk cabal: away ths füth, 
ſudden ſhowers incumber the waters too, and the 
nvers, &c. retain their uſual bounds, looking of a pa- 
in colour. : 

3 When a "violent ſhower has mudded or roubled. 


be found 1 in marly orclay 


Ke W 
eee 1 thie the ſtream runs witt, | 
_ then they uſually kek for crecks, ani: ſhelter, "and i 
_ the little rivulet running into the great one: 
n you fiſh for carp. or tench do it early uf 
morning, vi. a little before ſun ·riſe, till eight, jay 
from four in the afternoon, till ſun-ſet, when ea 
are of a convenient length, June, of uly, and Auguf 
but in March, the Ne . of April, and the end. d 
September, they refuſe not to bite in the Pas. 
Gays the wind being ſtilll. 0 
5. If you angle for the /almon, the beſt timeish 5 
three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, and in the moni 
as before; his proper months are May, June, Jig 
and Au guft. The barbel bites beſt in May, June, 5 
and the beginning of Auguſi, from five to eleven ini 
morning. The pearch and ruff all day in very col 
and cloudy weather. The bream bites, from. ſun-il 
till nine or ten in the morning, in muddy. water, eſp 
"cially when the wind blows hard, for the molt pat 
Fn, Ya the middle of the river or pond in 1 


June, Fuly or Auguſt. 
6. The pre bites in Jul, Auguſt, Septimier.wl 
October, about three in the afternoon, in gentle water 
and aclear gale. In Winter he bites all;the day long 
and in April, May, and the beginning of June, h 
the morning and late in the evening. As for roach/a 
dace, they bite all the day long, if the weather be m 
in the extremities of heat or cold, on the top of the 
water. The gudgeon bites beſt in A pril, and tillh 
has ſpawned in May, and if the e 1/4 be cool; t 
waſp- time, and at the end of the year all day long in 
gentle ſtream; obſerve when you angle for him 
fir and rake the ground, and he will bite the bettet 
As for the . though he is found only in ebbig 
and flowing rivers, that have communication with the N 
ſea, he bites freely all day in April, May, Jun, 
_ Fuly, in a ſwiſt —_— he wi | bite in the fil, hat 
not near ſo freely. Grad 


„ 1745 ; EE OE G 7 4 : 
Ground haits to gather and fred the fiſh, tha Cog me 
of for baiting: the ground, are 
barley or wheat ſoft boiled, which, . for prevention of 
earth, ale-grains; wheat-bran ſteep d in ſheepꝰs blood, 
clotted, dried, and cut in ſmall pieces, periwinkles 
bruis'd in their ſhells, black and white -ſnails, worms 
cut in ſunder, and made up in little balls of earth. 
The guts of fowl, the ſmall guts or livers cut ſmall, 
old cheeſe and oat-· cakes bruis d together, malt groſly 
ground, theſe eſpecially gather tench, dace, carp, Ni, | 
roach, bream and barbel ; and the more you feed them, 
they will be the ſurer to keep to that place, and be the 
fatter to reward your pains when taken; and theſe 
throw in a little above the place you angle at, if it be 
a moving water, for before they ground, the ſtream 
will carry them ſome diſtance from the place yo 
throw ar. [ 

Theſe are eſpecially good when you angle with the 
cod-bait, gentle, waſp, or paſte; for it will make them 
take your bait, more eagerly, and with leſs ſuſpicion. 

And this directs you to the pike or Pearch, for if thoſe 
hſh you angle for be not there, and no others have 
circumvented you, nor the ſeaſon improper, then are- 
theſe two devourers of fiſh lurking thereabouts ; and 
the reſt dare not approach for fear of being made a 
prey; therefore uſe ſuitable tackle and baits to take 
them, and then other, fiſh will boldly approach: © 

When you angle in clear water, keep out of ſight as 
much as may be, ſhelter d behind ſome buſh or tree, 
or by ſtanding as far off as poſſible, keep your eye only 
on the ſurface of the water, where your floft is, ank 


hk. FE $ 


2 


to effect this the better, your rod muſt be proportion 
ale in length, to anſwer the place you fiſh” at, and 
epecially at the ground, and a long tod and line àt 


9 


7 re D 
artificial flies are very neceſſa 
Rfence to His 22525 Abd 1A 
poſiible ma — for ee nin ver 
wink.) . rt SN #1 * © A SLATED A e A W 
with a e —_— 
river, hut in muddy water, or when yu dei it With 
dib-fly, uſe the contrary; if you have hooked a fiſh; : 
and & the ſtrength of your hne ot 0d, ler hn 
| and tire within the 'water, - before! — 
1 bring him near the top ; be — rod bent, 
to the end of the line, he breaks his hold, 
Seen be tired, and has in a männer 
Kul done { | him towards the top, and if 
. > uſe. your landing: net or hock ; and 
„ take thisfor a general rl in Hocking 3 


1 4 "3 Herd to take the falmon and falmon-ſmelt h angling, 


Wnt The ſalmon, tho not found in, many Tivers in ug 
ES "Jad 7 is of principal note for river fiſh, cho“ it as well 
1, _ belongs to the ſea. The chief rivers noted for therh 
4 Thames, Severn, Trent, Lin at Lentafter, "and 
|| - _ abgut Coctsſand-Abby at Workington in Cumberland, 
#Y _—_ Il ini Northumberland Durban, Netw; Ls Ti, 
EE" Dee in Cheſhire, and fortie rivers in aer | 
1 Wye, and Trvy ; he commonly is found it the water | 
deep, and about the middle. They fpawh in Sep- 
"ember, and come in ſeaſon the beginning of Marth. 
His beſt biting is at nine in the forenoon, and three 
in the afternoon, in clear Water, elpectally When the 
wind blows againſt the. ſtream, but not very — ly 
then take the biits directed, afid the ftröngeſt tack] 
for when fs) is ſtruck, he plunges arc leaps; tho 12 
not e 11 chair” to go F the end of 
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circle under, they uſually erat hold: For: We 
9 . * 


it . well-ſcour 
ſmelt," — t- tai 


almon, the — 
1 for the /6 5 
meadow- worm, & — a 
tural or artificial 1 


I takes ſalmon 
a geatr ſao, if your-f be artificial, make it very”. 
ay with fix —— 7 
and the different colours, — it, as indeed 


i will appear in the water, a cluſter of flies; Re is 
Tine or float, and 


taken at the ground with a 
ſometimes he bites lower than wid-water'at-groands 


baits; he is taken with oak- worms, dub flies, cod- . f . 
baits, clap-baits, and the larger fort ſometimes take _ 


the minow and loach; and for theſe j 
with a wyer-ring on the top of the . e 
line run through it t6 a rea length geh, and when he a 
hooked, and 1 15 ſpent with plunging, fix your land- 
book in his mouth, that is ſcrew d to ere 
% directed to land him. Salnus is the beſt of qr ue 
ſweet, and of extraordinary nowuriflanient : * 
moderately, it reſtores in ebnſumptions; if pick 


beveral . 70 tale the Pikk, and where fo | 
haunts, &c. 2 or 


The PIKE de in Mareh; vis alt hee are 8 
in andy, chalky, or elayey places, ſomewhat near the 
banks, for coveting * be oſten lurks in hes td 


times he ſhelters among iſhes, water docks; weeds, 
or duſhes ; and then +3 bates about the middle: of the 


3 Fr be 


—— Kere, 
at the top of the hook ie eetnai; this wd me 
beyond expectation ; hut for 


frngthens the ſtomach, and begets a good 8 'I 4 | 


ſuprise other fiſh, as th fearleſly ſwim byy me? 


frer or pond, at mid-Water, and for Bim u uſt © 
ep your bait in a gentle motion, and at all times to 
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e 
the night, for then he is for the moſt part gone to reſt 
in his retirement. In April, May, June, and the begin- 
ning of July, he does it moſt freely morning and even- 
ing in clear water, and a gentle gale in ſtill Water, or 
a moderate moving one, and in the reſt of Fuly, Augy/, 
September, and October, his beſt biting time is about 
three in the afternoon in water as before: in winter 
months, if the weather be pleaſing, and the water 
clear, he will not refuſe to bite at any time, tho' the 

moſt certain time is about three of the clock in the 
afternoon, if particularly in a gloomy, cloudy day, but 
the water muddied with rain, there is no certainty uf 
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him; his beloved baits are, gudgeon, roach, dace, mi- 
notus, ſalmon, ſmelts, no bigger than gudgeons, a piece of 
un eel, a young trout, Sc. but all his baits muſt be very 
freſh, and a live one tempts him mach the ſooner, 
which may be put on by drawing the lin between the 
ſkin and the ribs of the fiſh, and ſo on the hook, faft- 

ning it in the gills, and this you may uſe in trowling, 
but here have your tackle very ſtrong, with wire 

about a foot from your hook, the next to it filk, and 
the reſt of the line ſtrong ſpun flax, come as little a 
you can near the weeds, leſt they ſpoil your bait be- 
fore the pile comes at it, faſten the tail of the bait to 
the joint of the wire and having fix'd your tackle, that 
the line may run and play, let ſo much lead be at the 
hook as may carry the fiſh's head downwards, as il 
after playing on the top, ſhe was going to the bottom 
and when you have ſunk it fo, that it is at a convenient 
depth for the pile, ſlack your line, and give it {cops 
that he may run to his hold, and there pouch to fwa 
low it, which you may know by the moving of the lin 
in the water, then with a ſmart jerk hook him; ſom 
uſe no rod with this, but lead and float, holding of the 
ine in their hands on links, and indeed there are f. 


* 


= 
2 
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” methods taken, tho' all to the ſame &; 
wherefore for brevity ſake I omit- them. purpoſe; 

> for him at the ſnap, is to give him leave to 
7 le, and then ſtrike, which muſt. be done the 
ry way to that which he moves, therefore a dou- 
ble ſpring- hook is uſeful in this way of angling, eſpe- 
cially for a: great pike uſually will bold the bait/ſo faſt 
in his teeth, that you may fail to pull. it out of his 
mouth, and likewiſe ſtrike hi when if he holds the 
ſpring-hook ever ſo fait, the wire will draw thro? the 
bait, and fo the ſprin ng opening, you will frequently 
hook him on the outſid 


ling is ſurer than this, and more practicable, yet this | 


e of his mouth. Tho trow- . 


is beſt uſed in March, when the pile bites ill, hen 


upon ſpawning they are ſick, and loſe their ſtomachs, | 
bait this as the former, and he may be taken this wa 
when he is ſo. A pikeis more excellent than carp * fi 
people may eat it: croſs-bone in the head againſt fal- 
ling ſickneſs : ſpawn or row provokes vomiting and 


ſtool : heart eaten cures rh 5 e 
live two hundred years. 


Other brief rall / fo Pr K E ah ing. 


1. When the pike has taken your bait, obſerve how 
he moves; if lowly, give him time, and he will rarely 
miſs him; let not your bait fall in one and the ſame 
place above once or wide, for if he take it not, then 

he is farther off. : 

2. If you find, hs hs takin the B TED lies 
ſtill as — he will, move your hand gently, to 
give notice which way his head lies, left in ſtriking 
you happen to pull the bait out of his mouth, if that 
cannot be diſcern'd, ſtrike directly upward: at the ſnap 
have ſtrong tackle, and; give two luity jerks one after 
another, faſtening a ſwivel at the end of your line, 
which muſt be us'd at trowl and nap, ane armed 
wire muſt be hook'd o on it. | 


oz For 


Ig 


<ul WO nale „ . 


* may paſs over 3 
rocked, it may keep the 
bait cloſe at the alſo behind the vent, and one on 

U it Ned * N wo) 9285 


| _— 
ele erf Ae 4 ee. 
it may not frig bt him away, and when it is funk a lit- 


downward, and at either 


tle draw it near the top towards you a little, and fo let 


it fall again; and if wire hock is joined wich a 


ſteel ring, the bait will play better, l 


rect: for ſnap, Mareh is the chief 9 February, 


trowl-in clear.water in a wind de 


an, will do well for the pite, i 7's tak cody, 


"roach, dace, or bleak, are to be preferr' d. 54 
. To ſnare a pike; when you ive him raiſe, an 
near the ſurface of water, faſten about 

28 pr a half of ſtrong packthread to a pole, and 
nooſe of ſmall wire, toftly 


eee 
putting it over his head, with a quick jirk th 


land ; this is often done to young  piies, but t] the older 


are more wary tho' ſometimes catch'd' by this means, 
eſpecially in ponds, as alſo when they come out pf 
rivers, and 80 2  frogging i in rin ns in March, me 


TRY: e 
312 nee aut PR OR e 
The pearab ſpawns the beginning of March, ant 4 


75 babs in 2 mw ſtream of a moderate depth, a 
Wo | uf 


f eee e that as di- 
s, if you cut away one of the fins of the 


, o 


( 131 1 
uſually (lobe by a hollow. bank, pebbl y, grayelly hot- 
tom d. wich green weeds growing in it; being com 
monly a river fh: he bites little in winter, but in ts 
middle of the day, yet in ſummer all day, if the wea- 
ther be CD and . and the water! haken with che | 

wind; but more freely from ſeven till ten in the morn- 
ing, and from two in the afternoon till ſix, and fome- 
times till ſun-ſet; if in che middle of ſummer, yu 
mult look to bim when he is ſtruck, for he is a very: 
ſtron * 'and wilt ſtruggle hard and long; they. ge; 
| o many tozether; and if there be a great many” 
is a bo fel light right on them, you may at one 
ſtanding, catch the greater part, if you give them time 
to bite; ; But if you too haſty i in i 1. may 
chance to mi Su href he takes almoſt al 2 
4 worms; q 8, dew- worms, red- worms, meadew- 
rms; cod-bait alſb the mmow, ads ey frogs 
waſ e War and humble bees. P 1 
He is beſt taken with a float, reſtin | 
ſx inches from the ground, ang ſometimes he is tak 
about mid water: ſome uſe aledger-bait e n the gre 
| but the en ape has uſtaly fe beſt fee 4 


7 


This a 0 as ban io GOA making | 
many wegen ts find ways rr de 
nights OF. ttoms, 5 
by the Dr 1 ond he 
thriyes beſt. He is yery wary, and hard to be 2 h'd. 
His firſt ſpawning time is about Au Day, breeding 
three times 4 car, and wonderfully engreafes if he | likes» 6: .-; 
the water he's in: he lives long, tho? moſt dil 
as to the particular number of years; and indeed I f 
no 8 how that ſhould be c known. I 
: e bites, very early in Apri une, July, 
Auguft, and ee pe all nigh 4 if rr . 
and ſtar-light ; in the ſtill dec water, if mme 
4 


duden the line or rod. oy 
: Uſe always the float and:quill , angle for bats * for 


times above, and ſometimes low mid-water, 'as the | 


weather is, tho' in mid-water he is the certainlieſt 


taken, eſpecially in a pond, but in rivers he is very ſhy: 
lay a ground-bait for him with ground malt. IT 05 | 


The baits you uſe on your hook mult be gentles, 
or three on the hook ; he takes likewiſe bobs, Waſps, 


ſweet. paſtes, marſh-worms, flag- worms, gilt-tails, 


dew-worms, the cod-bait. and bread-grain boil'd ry 
e day, he ſhews 


and in June and Fuly, in the heat of t 
himſelf on the top of the water, and ofteneſt amon 
| weeds, when you may take him with a well-ſcour 


lob-worm, eech as with a natural fly; but in this 


caſe keep out of ſight as much as — poſſibly can. A 
carp is a We breeder, as as ſpawing three or 
times a year, and therefore as a caution to thoſe that 


| ſtock ponds with them, let them. be warm, and ſecure. 
. from £1 winds, fenc'd by trees, and the place allow-. 


ing good feed, or otherwiſe (the pond being over-ſtored) 
they will ſtarve themſelves and other fiſh that are wi 


them. mp 


Carp is a fat and ſweet fiſh, and nouriſhes W 


1 £EIR 9 the TENCH, and £ and the by way fo on 5 


for him. 


The RR ſpawns the beginning of Pulp, i is ine d 
a very good fiſh, much coveted, yet delights in muddy 
or foul water, and among weeds, the ponds that are 
| ſuitable for carp pleaſe him better than the rivers, and 


in pits he thrives better than in either, if they be agree- 
able to time, tho? in ſome pits they will not (notwith- 


ſtanding they breed) come to any bigneſs; and in 
others they will not breed at all, but they will thrive . 


9 W 


855 8 1 ht. as e a be | 
| * therefore provide a long ef he may. | 


he is very; ſtrong, and 4 
mulſt play when ftruck, or n en rnd 


males from fern; es, but by an unlucky gueſs puts 
all of one ſort, . Tho! he covets muddy et his 


very lar ; and to know him from — ee aim 
two little barbs at the angles or corners of his mouth z- 
his hl are ſmall and ſmooth, and about his eyes are: 


circles of a golden eolour.. He is accounted the phy- 


ſician to the reſt, fo that the devouring pile, being ſick, 
is cured by him, and will not, unleſs hunger provoke, 


hurt or deſtroy him, tho' he ſpares not his own kind. 
This gift of healing is ſaid to be by a medicinal balm: 


ſweating from his 


e and indeed, his fleſh is good in conſumptions 


(or any languiſhing of the parts): s men. They bits 
beſt from day light to eight in the morning, and from 
K ks till ſun- ſet 3 but in the of months, 5 


four in the 

it the weather be not tempeſtuous, they many times 

bite all night. The beſt _ is from the. beginning 
of May, to the end of September; 


He takes the-cod-bait, marſh-worm, gentle, bern, 


or red- worm well ſcour d; and to make it. take the bet- 
ter, you, may dip your bait.in a little-tar-water juſt he- 
fore you uſe it, tho'-the:plain-/bait many times: pleaſes 


him well. For want of the former baits, you Wa. 


uſe paſtes ſweeten d with honey. 


Angle for him with a float of quill, letting the bait 


. into the water two ay ol an a or Jeſs vas 
no great matter. 12 ; ˖ 


De BxEAM's Jownts, af 2 to angle for Fro 


The briam ſpawns. i in the beginning of Jh, is * 
large bony fiſh, is found in rivers and ponds, but in the 
latter if convenient, he delights moſt: he is —_ 
growing, and will be very fat, and: * ae as great 
a breeder as the carp. 780 

Bream: ſwim. divers together i Fo A "gentle fiream 

G 5 loving 


in, which the Tick fiſh take in as 7 


ae ee eee | 


in a moderate ſtream, the water being a little flimpor 


muddy, eſpecially hen a good breeze | ce 
we 2 IRONS; eee he g 
TT 
e n in. a darkith A IO he 
. bites at any time. | 
„ He iv angled for. with. ach e Gen dhe be- 
-of April till nnn 
n ay — grep | 
takes as ba pe. 
their legs being off; „ 
an 1 ſdour d, 8 and 3 . 
eſpecially the green ones; When he bites, he runs off 
| Þ he can, cod — ory i 
2 can, and therefore e him , for 
though he ſeems a fiſh wade ſtrong enough, be will 
not mucł ſtruggle, but aftoritwo or three - warns he 
blk on one ſide- and may be eaſily landed. | 
Here you muſt e with a float, fo that the bit 
may touch the | you-may make a ground- bait 
Ke fam wc mah, an ill draw them together. 


\ The Baknkx, how to find and take him by a. 


The Barkel ſpawns in Aprel, ſometimes. in A, ie 
2 be 7 apy g fiſh, and takes his re 

that at his Mauth, 18 0 1 
fcales; Ta the hot months you my fol Saris the 
fit ſtrong Rreams, tho he ſhuns the current; and 
ts ſome what more out of the by 
es of trees, and weeds, where they rout in che 
Sade like a hog, and fo. neſt; ſome ſuppoſe him ta 
eat much grave "and ſand, but I rather fancy he ſeeks 
br inſets or other food that. beat ms 
. cc 


155 


G 


1 bottom of mallows, yet imemr Be ig 
1 Gin i the: Jeep and fwift waters e ts, 
bridges or flogdgates,. where he etre among piles; 
or on figllow places, holding by the moſs or weeds, t 
; 25 | e hiv bans © ay by the fiream ; when | 
winter ig coming on, e 9025 
t 


nter is 
- His beſt bitin an time is early in the mornin 
, from the fin Ting till ten, and from four till the 
fun ſets, and often later, add this prin r EP ha pens | 
from the 20th of 15 he atterend of, ; you | | 
muſt be way in t ein. of him 9 he is ve &y ſubtle, 9 
and ſtruggles long, unfeſs w. ell maria che poſes are | 
found . frequently, but in 1 hey are ele 
worth," then is the ſpayming time 

'As for the baits you intend to take FER with, care 
4 muſt be taken that they are very fweet, ſuch 2s. give 
him not diſtaſte: ang e for him with a e 
and a bullet at the end. He takes Pd not oper 
ſcoyr'd,” dew-worms, ' new cheeſe 1 Paſte, 

Fnbod'of wache and Hocker; and 5" cage 1515 
1 you will. * cheateck of many 11 bait in 1 9 855 4 
aim, if you ave not a watch n uic 

80 N ts 


hand; for he will nibble and fuck and ten to 
one, when your float finks, and you denken o. ſtrike, 
whether he has the Hook in his mouth, yet alten, if 


you ſtrike the contrary way ' 5 e i you may 
take him by the noſe, 5 5 m play "df tixed, 42 


elſe, if he be any th et? your tackle be oh 
very ron part af it 15 wech Fong "He is not an 
_ over-plea La fh fiſh to eat, by reaſon he is fomewhat dry, 
and r full of bones, 5 or ar he 1 tab5 
tent! 4 23 * | N „ F148” 720 e N . 
i) bas l i 3 1 01 


1 
wh 3 12 * 


The Trovr hana: e 2 5 magk for 1 an 10 


| There barten Oe. Hs uſt aces 6 are 
in 
* 


places; he is ſeldom found à 
among boughs of trees that hang in the water, or 
ſhady babes he plies in ſpring at the tail of the 
ſtream, but, as many other fiſh, do about the middle 
of May, at the upper end, ſtaying long in a place, if 


in ſmall. purlin 6 0 or n rata 
too great. Obſerve whether e a ling are.pebble, 
gravel, or ſmooth ſtones ;. for. on the ſides of, theſe he 
uſually has his reſidence, though he is often. found i in 
the deep, eſpecially a large one, alſo behind banks, 
blocks, ſtones, at turnings or points, where the ſtream 
much beats, or makes a kind of whirling ; ; he. loves 

| _Coverture and ſhade, from whence he may moſt eaſily 


ſeize his prey; but his hold or hole is uſually in deep 


his hold be near it. In the hot weather he leaves. the 


deep, and goeth into the ſharp ſtreams among gravel, 
_ unleſs by the exceſſive heat of the weather, ee 


enſue, and then the ſtill deep delic ts him. 


they, much affect to be/ near the ſource or ſpr 


rivers, and where they run on lime Nan there the 
| beſt of trouts are fo 
Angle for him at the ground with” a running 1 

with two or three ſmall pellets of lead, omitting the 


float, or Saw) may take him by float-angling at the 


ground, if you are dexterous at ang] with à ſingle 
Au two links from. your hook, h he Praga ſoone! — 


taken than with two or three hairs, though ybu in 


be cautious he break not the line; and this is better 
done at the bottom than top, becauſe there he dias not 
| fo much force to ſhoot and ſpring, as on the top, and 
2 NE? hair next-the hook, if well choſen gn 


& 


mong weeds, rather I 


Fits 5 


This trout may be ta en b dibbing Be wean. 
| ther be dark, ov Pra m. * 9 che wes - 
with the caſt-fly. 1 is in —.— * * ch all 
Ai thaelmas, but chiefly about the end of May, when | 
he is in the beſt ſeaſon ; his body is adorned with red 
ſpots. The female is counted better than the. Geng of 2 


8 
95 


tag]. 


will take one of -thirteen inches, i. there be water= | 
room, free from wood and weeds. 
He bites beſt in a Water that after a good i is TE 


or riſing, ſomewhat troubled, cloudy and windy wea- -. 
ther; 2 if; the: morning is: the. beſt tune from the 755 
middl S of April to the end of ' Aug ft, from ſun-riſing 

1 and from two till ſun · ſet; but at nine 

in the morning, and three in the aſternoon are the 


till near ele vet 


beſt times, at the ground or fly; as the water is moſt 
agreeable, in. 


after a ſhower; has fallen in the evening; you. wilt 


find him riſe at a gnat. In , warm weather. 7008 IM. 


dib for him with the minow or loach. 


As for other baits — . — hentibned; the 
principal are at the ground, brandlings, gilt-tails, tag- "Hs 
tails, meadow-worms, and for the greater, dew-iworms _ 
well ſcoured, the two firſt hold him. all the ſeaſons, 
eiter in muddy or clear waters, the reſt do well when 
the water is diſcoloured with rain, you may uſe a 


cod-bait, either for top or bottom; but then it imuiſt 


be in clear water; he taketh the palmer- fly or wool- 
artificial and natural flies at the _ 
{hen you bait; with ou fiſh, as 
off their fins, | 


bed, and all forts; 4 
top of the water. 
the dee bull-head and loach, ut 
and the gills of the latter, and ſo with eſe inſtructions,” 
and a little W to e Kings nga. on 


ſucceſs. | 


605 . 


The Kath! /the how, Bates and taking l, Ke. 


There are many diſputes, about the bent of” 
els, whether they generate and breed as other 6 fiſh: in 
or proceed from - putrefaction, enliyenꝰd b 


moiſture; but my Tall being to AE e you, _ # 
ſhall lay no o eh 0n n wr == 


1 om, th 


* 


larch, the beginning of April, Septem- 
ber, and till, the 1 5th of Geher, and then yau muſt 
ceaſe angling;for che trout, to the end of February, 5 


- 
— W — 
— 
. ̃—twv.i — — . ̃]— ü 


74 covert of tree · roots, 


Re 1 6 

- tent . and fr tur lelicacy,” meth 
ſome, the queen of fiſh. © ee ke 
Ein tiaunts, ih the dy time, ae * 


Woo ; of plles,/ about 
| fleod=gates, wears, or mill=dams, e fades My 
| banks, they moſtly delight- in Tout hl e, or at 
_ leaſt 24 runs very Doe relth buſy ae et dy 
bottoms, in pits, ponds and meets. Lf 
Bait for him with a young heron; PETTY 
 ſcour'd earth worms, and very ſmall fiſh, their fins cut 
off, guts of chickene, or other fou cut in {mall 
lengths, lean beef, the brood of wuſps ; the four firſt 
take him day or bye night bt molt of th rele we proper 
e dum in him i in the day ledger-bait ſnigling, 
a — ah as 2. brogling and 5 721. 
haye known ig this: get à long and 
line, your hock of a allles baited with 
d war Foray or dew-worms, having one end of 
r ycur hand very eaſily the upper end 
f your | e 
ent length ſo that it may flip ont as you pleaſe, and 
where you fanc the cel, to be, let che delt leifurely 
ink, and fu ig it fwallowed b giving time leiſure- 
I, draw him up dy little and'tretle, eafy lying donble, 
wich the ſireng | * of ' his tail, your ſine is end endanger d. 
; u muſt pre tice in hot weather, the Aenne 
As for Lobbing, 1 5 large nee out of good 
mold, ſcour them well in moſs, and run a ſtrong thread 
55 a needle through them endways, as man 13 wil 
rf wrap a denen times round your han: 
them into aks, and faſten them to a ſtronę 1 
thread or whipccrd, two gards1, long or more; "make a 


knot about ſux or eight inches from the worms, put 
about three quarters of. a pound of plummet, made py- 
ramidically on the cord, by the means of a . 
| - OE 


a> mm Oe” Gn ei AE” an ©. mw wn co wn. -* 


- my 


om! 1 
lbb ln e fink „ kw; 


n . he wich this 
© 


in muddy or cloudy water, in 
or deeps; when the bel or gelt let them be well 


faſtenꝰd by the teeth, before you draw them up, then 


do it -pently ; *rll on the cops "and then Hoilt them 
quickly to la c er IO 
at a time. 


Some, nn ee e | 


bound; ſtufft wich fowls- guts and liver, cut in 
hreds over night, and coming early che ext mornir 


drawing it up haſtily by the rope, faſten'd to the 


find large cet, bedded in it, for the fake . 
This may be done with 6 dundle of the bruſh-wood, 


rern u 
oh angle, &c. for the grayling or umber. 
this iſh has two names giben it; the 4 


yet vet had are the ſame ſpecies. - 
Their haunts ace in marly 


being in ſeaſon all the year, but their prime is in De- 
cember, when his gills. and head are- blackiſh, and his. 
belly a dark grey, fudded with black pots. He will 
bite feeoky; but is very tender mand, therefore be 
careful he break not his hold, mougk 
ſtruggle much, as being 


hes alway more apt to riſe than deſcend, wherefore 
he is Fan = A 
running l 
110 
running i 


| As for baits, he eakes 3 ac anita | 
worms, tag- tails, the 9 3 4 5 


natural or artificial flies, parti 


mer for the leſſor fort, and the let for the gun 


clay 5 clear water, mY - 
ſwift ſtreams, the large is accounted- eighteen i inches, 


he will not 
| very faint when he is hooked. 8 
F a Hy om Apes burr ry Sabo oy water, for 


nn at, rather. than a 


Fo 
E 


mids 1% . of: ark: aL aides kin 
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chamblet hair, alſo the earth bob, and clap-bait. cg | 


The Pore! or Rurr, his haunts, how to angle for * : 


with proper baits, &c. | 
* 


ceeding a . yet geon, but of a more pleaſing taſte ; 


he bites eagerly, and many of them are uſually toge- 
Fray where the water runs flowly, and is deep in ſan- 


dy places, fifty of them have been taken at à ſtanding. 
You ou may bait for him with the ſmall red-worm, gilt- 


tail, meadow-worm, and other baits proper for the 
pearch, he biting at the ſame time the pearch does; you 
may ground bait with new turned up earth of a fallow 


alſo with a clear ſand, F may take him with a ſingle 


hair, the link next the hook, the body of it is rough, 

and hath prickly and ſharp fins ; ; it-has its ſeaſons and 
nature like the pearch, and is a wy wholeſome. fin, 
cating ſhort and tender, | 


There are abundance of chem te to be killed in Ao a 


fea river in Surry, 5 


Same particular obſervations on Guporox i gi” . 
The gudgeon, tho not over large, i is a roved,among, 


as fiſh, as à dainty, being very wholeſome 


This fiſh ſpawns twice or thrice in the year, he de- 
lizhts in ſharp ſtreams, with gravelly or ſandy bottoms, 
and ſhews the young _ extraordinary good ſport, 

lled in chuſing, or not well 
knowing how to come by other baits may take him 
with a ſmall red-worm on the gronnd, or very near it, 


who not being wel 


and ſeldom, by reaſon of the toughneſs of his mouth, 


he is loſt when ſtruck. In the heat of ſummer they 


make to. the ſhallows in rivers, but when the weeds in 
autnmn grow of a bad taſte, or rot, and cold weather 
comes on, then n they get together in * places; 3 dr 


The or ruff i one in ſhape, atugeg Ad dic, | 
. ab, though in bi of not ex- 


— 


. here u the ana 95 4 


ttle above. it, if vou iſh with a float; but it may be 
one with a running line on the ground, without. a 
float : as for particular baits, I have. already diſcourſed 


of them, andamong others, thoſe relating! to the PS 
Tie BrxAk or Br v, to angle for him, dec. 


This fiſh makes ſport, tho” not much valu d, not 
being very wholeſome, it is many times deſtroy'd by 4 


worm that breeds in his ſtomach; in hot weather he 


bites eagerly,” and you may fiſh for him with ſeveral 
hooks on one line, and if you catch three or four'toge-. 
ther on the ſeveral hooks, do not fear the breaking of 


your line, wore Tomes about half a foot one above the, 
other; he is 


ping for them. 


Angle at middle water, or at the e top, . he. is 2 


uſually in. motion : there is another ſort of theſe called 


the black ſea; better and wholeſomer than this, call'd by.. 
ſome the ſea camelion, becauſe in the winter 'be ſeems, 


often to change his colour. He is as good as any carp. 


The Cn or Onxvix, bis haunts, and t6 angle for Bim. : 


The cha ſpawns in Marth is large, tho' timorous ;, 
is found in large rivers, bug ſandy or clayey bottoms, 


delights much in ſtreams ſhaded with trees, as alſo, in 

holes where many of them conſort together: he is in 

ſeaſon from the middle of May till after Candlemas; 

77 may take him . on the top of the water, 
ut in the hot months he 

c_ weather angle at the bottom with, the ledger- 
alt. 


He bi from ſun-riſing *ill eight, and from three 


till ſun- ſet; the large one W ſtruck, is ſooneſt tired, 
the leſs will e Jong . . e 


AY bite, in 1 the m middle of the day. 


8”: 


tly taken with gentles, ſmall red worms, 
and any ſmall flies * try WR * ee or p 


eeps mid-water; in the 


* 2 


e 


died with trees, el 


8 worms, 5 


N e Auel woes 2 te ang 
black 2 the marrow of an ol or e back, 


trees, plants and herbs, 


5 hornets and humble-beęs, che fat of ruf bacon, dors, ö 
| pers, allo a fly, and acod-biit, andan oak-worm 
ä eee Pes bin in the hot | 
5 mon : 
"When he is taken, he muff be eiten Grad os 
ellewil not be fo Land mu OO his Heat me bi | 


Ars 
Cad 


bas. ak * aha f 


r 4g dns 6m to angle fer them: mor rok 


oY hi det ht in ponds or rivers With graveſly 
hottoms or f fart, {6 love deep clear 8 


| weeks The fleſh is foft, and 
Fou muſt a 
the b e ts 
If wich 
within an — 9% 


np 15 P 


e e 


ſaying, tho“ it often cauſes ſome to tell yes. 
beft Worb, by i of of the abundance of foil, , are 


in the Thames near London, apgle for him aboult te 


foot in the water; in temperate weather bite al 
day long. The float a te ein beſt WOT, 

Their baits are numerous as.their Tho viz, EY 
bred on trees, plants, or; herbs,” g cod baits, 
graſſhoppers with the legs off, flies Kabel or natural, 
particularly the ant fly, mea eadow-worms, Tſcowrd' 

bread-corn boil'd. The roach in ponds is * 7 3 


a beetle with che legs off; and all forts of baits bred on > 
. broods of ' waſps, 


int le 10. 


ther in river or Be tiers 7 the ane 

| ſpawn about the middie'of March, and are in ſeaſon! 
Ts ſweet in tüſte. 
gle e erg uo inches 6 
mm ——— 


boy he of Mey, and 3s 
G healthful, | x5 1 hls Pk has created- 40 common 1 


PI 2 UAE > WS 


The F LOUNDER' or Floor haunts baits oath. 


It is properly A falt-water fiſh, and is no where but 
in rivers that have communication with the ſea ; he' E; 


brought up by the tide, and looſing himſelf. into freſh 
ſtreams, he after ſome time minds moe his ay back 
again. He loves treams, gravelly and 
95 very ſhy, aud gore Gly taken;;-ko bite 
the day in ay, ming 
Au ft, tho” he IE tree ps much about Pri, e. 
ſu off the bait, if you be not wary to Koep it in mo- 
tion, which binders him from | ſeeing the hock, if he 
does, away he flies from it, ſometimes in the ſhallow. 


He hos CR 


th e catch cu tn Gall uber wboly thn 
| nlp of a genie, bait your, hook with _ and « 


The 1 vr Punch,  Loack,. es tes 


- MilLLER's-THUMB, LAuraE TS. 
As ding 


- onda thereon, 


© Minows. 


af. 
„and 


are rather baits for other fiſh than valuable 
in themſelves, ſo the firſt is taken with fmall worms, 
brandlings, and gilt-tails ; the two latter with gilt-tails, _ 
meadow- worms at the graund. Lampreys ate taken 
as the vel, being much of that nature, therefore I avoid 


So 1 | 
2 R 3 1 6 
2 3 4 , 2 . * 4 
— 4 N 
4 * b 
- — ** 
. . a ] 2 " 
ki. 


$ Minotus feed by licking one another; the laach 
3 | A 1 . | | on 
| good for women with child, and are all very nouriſh-" 
O Obſervations on, and rules for, natural fly-angling. 


* 


It is a nice point in angling, requiring a quick or 
ſharp Ms and wary avid ; i b term'd 5 ate d. 
bling, diping, or dapeing, and is performed on the ſurface 
of the water, or at moſt ſometimes not letting the bait 
ſink above two or three inches under, nor that, unleſs 
the oak fly for the chub or trout has joined to it a clap- 
% Ai ET i: 2 
Lhhis muſt ever be done in clear water, without lead 
or float, in the evening of a hot day, but in a hot calm 
day is beſt, and the ſtill deep / is to be preferred before 
tte ſtream; though on the {ide of a ſtream when the 
water is clearing after great rains or a flood, is very 
proper; and all hours you may dib with the green 
- drake-fly ; but if you pu, muſt do it in the ſtream, uſe 
the /tone-fly ; which is proper early or late; if it. be 
windy in the evening, take the artificial /one-fly, for 
then in the ftream the fiſh riſe beſt, and are the ſooneſt 
taken ; and if you pull off the wings, you may angle 
in the water with it; it will alſo take very much in a 
ſtream near the bottom, but you muſt take care to keep 
out of ſight as much as poſſible, and keep your fly in 
motion, that it may appear to the fiſh to be alive. 
In dibbing for dace, roach, or chub, let not your mo- 
tion be ſwift, if you can perceive any of them coming 
toward it, but make two or three ſhort removes, as if 
there were a reſt, or the fly were ſwimming or playing; 
then let it gently glide with the ſtream if poſſible to- 
ward the fiſh; but if it be ſlow or ſtanding water, you 
muſt keep it moving with your hand, not juſt upon 
him, but ſideways and ſloaping by him, leſt it ſhould 
_ eſcape him, it will make him mind it the now 


N e 
only the trout, WT it be l rity, will of any ber- 
tainly follow it. 

In a calm, dibbing i is not ſo lafe. as . . pre etty » 
good gale ſtirs the water, for then neither you nor the 
deceit put on the fiſh by an artificial fly is ſo eaſily dif- 
covered ; and then few natural flies at liberty can, lie 
on the water ; but for want of, choice they will ſnap. 
at the firſt that comes in their way, biting more eagerly 
thro' hunger. If they will — "riſe at the top, try 
them a little lower, for ſome will be ſooner taken, as | 
the roach Rs by dibbing under water than at, 
the top, N. and chub will ſometimes be 
pleas'd 9 an Lare fly, eſpecially if an earth - bob, 


cod. bait, earth- worm, or gentle, be put on the point 


of the hook; or an oak-worm is very pleaſing on the 
top or under the water. 
At dibbing and trailing, trout and falmon-ſmelts Will 
| take an artificial fly well, particularly the fone-fly and 
green-drake, early, or late in the evening. And if you 
_ fiſh for ſalmon- ae, roach, chub or dace, with the dub- 
fly, put on a gentle, waſp, cod-bait, or:clap-bait ; let 
it Rand well on the point of your hook when the wind 
furls the waters, and few flies appear on or over it, 
this is the beſt time to angle with the fly either natural 
or artificial ; for, having no variety or choice, they 
will quick] take Jour bait. If it be a ſun-ſhiny day, 
get under the ſhade of trees if Jo can, that neither 
your ſhadow nor that of your. rod 1 appear, and ſo 
fright them away. If you find riſe not 
toward the top, ſink your fly by degrees, and try. even 
to middle-water, for before the ſorts of flies are natu» 
rally in ſeafbn, the fiſh very rarely riſe at them ; ; where- 
fore to know this, that you miſtake not in your bait- _ 
ing, obſerve what flies are on the water, or flying near 
over it, or are on the buſhes or trees near ponds or 
rivers, and that fly which ſwarms there moſt is chief in 
owny and is to be uſed either natural, or to be i — 
| dated 
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look in its ſtomach to ſee what indigeſted f ö 5 
remains, and from thence do take their medſures, tho 


| the andy bank-fides within the water, under de, 


| 2 by printed directions; however, I doubt not * 


"T 266 * 
8 they 


euer by art. 


uncertain; for either it muſt be partly conſumed, or 


ſo diſcoloured that it cannot well be Known; — 
_ fiſh for extream hunger take in ſuch food at dae me 
a5 at another they altogether diſlike. 


* 1 13353 2A Sc; 


in 


You may for other baits found in vers, prope)! 
flomes, or obſerve what nel, re playing or ſwimming 


in ot on the ſurface of the water, an accordihgly pro- t 
_ vide yourſelf feafonable baits. In May you may dib 


with oak - flies, fern-flies, or oak- worms for traut, and 
all ſummer with the fern ly for chu, keeping the bait 
moving on the top of the water, as H it were . 


þ — 5 x " 


| — yourſelf out of ſight as much as n HF 


Artificical F - Angling. - 


- Artificial dub- fly or caſt-fly ning - is "ov 
more difficult, and requireth more cunning ; 
former, being more readily learned by feeing it + des , 


ive a ſatisfactory account Gf! it to the angle... 
e firſt thing 1 te materially conſidered is, to 


now: and chiiſe the proper 060 of flies in ae | 
when yo angle, and theſe muſt be. ; 


the places you fiſh in; for there are different — 
flies, and are found much earlier in ſome places than 
in others, as the ſeaſon proves hot or cold; a warm 
fpring brings them early, but the later, ſome⸗ 
. by a month, and always ſconer in bigh grounds 
than i in thoſe that are low, marſhy or bo 

And though ſometimes upon As aft, 1 fuddenly 


change their fly, yet it is not uſual un they have bl. | 


glutted with one fort, which muſt be ſome time firſt, 
and when that ſort of fly is near going out; nor will 


they freely take them u eil they are at their beſt, es 1 
mo 


8 > « $ * 
wy Lo. 
. / 


Es 


rn 7 . 
bs. lentil and ic always Slow when one en 


n . w pu. mult have a 
1 ed ing gs your next 1 ». 


make one in colour, ſhape, b 

wings as like it as Lu aas e the ee 
one as a pattern: have. in 
N bear s hair ＋ * * nh 8 
ad 
haing 
as is comb'd nA ing and briſtles of a hogs 
camblets and mohairs of diverſe colours, cow's hair, 
abortive calves and colts-hair, furrs of ſquirrels t 


2 tails, of black cats, yellow and dun cats, of 1 


neck, the ——— ferret's fur, martin's yellow 

fur, filmer's fur, tails! of white weaſels, moles, black 
rabbets, down of a fox's cub, aſh-colour at the roots 
of fox, fur that comes off the otter and otter-cub, 


blackiſh and brown badger's hair that has been in a | 


kinner's lime-pit'; hackles or feathers about 2 a c 
apon's n and fuch as hang down each 
ſide the tail, of various colours, n to make 
the palmer-fly. or infect call d the wool-bed : you — 
have feathers of all ſorts of fowl, and thoſe. colour'd 
_ required that you cannot get natural you may 
83 muſt likewiſe Fay ald or Blankets, from 
which are got dubbings, or ſoft cuſhions. made of ſkins 
of abortive calves. and 1 like ſilver wire, gold twift, 


white and yellow bees-wax for ground work, or to 


frame thè bodies and heads on, as the nature of the 
fly more or leſs requires it; and a neat pair of oy 
_ 1 to trim and | work, We; 


and of à middle indifferent colour, badger's | 
iel's hair, ſheep's wool, bog 8 ebe e ; 


eee, 
Wet you materials to know bow they wil bela 


colour, 


* 


- 


"0 


, kl 1 


— u—— — — — — — 


colour, "I tho! dry, they may 7 of the rights 


Jour the fly requires, wax it with wax of the fame 6. 
Pom; then draw it to the head of the ſhank'betwi 


the hook, and not come unto the bent of it. 


EV. is not proper for it, or the Ay is eicher out of mn 


Places, or elſe in a cloudy or gloomy day, when the 


1 


tour, but may Alter bein wetted, and 
too light or too dark.” 13 take the hook in 

felt Band, beste your fore- finger and thumb; 
dhe ſhanks back upwards, and ſtrong l of that co. 


our finger and thumb, and wWnip it about the — 
hook two or three times; draw your line bet 
your thumb and finger, holding the hook ſo faſt, hit 
it may only have a ſpace to paſs by; ; ſo joining" the 
hook and line, put on the wings, 'fafhion the body 
and head, by twiſting the dubbing on your waxed filk, | * 
and lapping it on, then work it by degrees toward the | " 


head, and part the wings of an even length; or the'fly . 


will not ſwim upright; then turn it into a proper I P. 
ſhape, by nipping off the ſuperfluous dubbing fromthe |] de 
ſilk, fo faſten and accoutre the fly. It would be con- ne 


venient to ſee one done ik an experienc'd angler, and __ 
then theſe directions will be eaſy e OE a 

<A TH nt F( 
Diction relating to dub- ies, and anglng wit them, fan 


1. When you proportion your  dubfly,” © conſider mu 


"ie largeneſs or ſinallneſs of the fiſh you intend it for, 
*and be ſure the belly of it is the exa "colour, pn JOU 


| that i is moſt obvious. 


2. Let not the tail of the fly be ad to the bend of _ 


3- If the trout at the top of the water refuſe it} the bait 


or ill made. N 
When you angle with che dub: 20 it "muſt bel 1 

ſuch a river or water as is clear, after rain, or in 

river a little diſcoloured with moſs or bogs, in m 


Water i ls 18 by gentle gales; ; of LF the winds b. be g 
"TATE F n Vs 


ain Nai 
high they will riſe in the plain Jeep, but in mae wind, + 
autor to angle i in the ſtream. 
Keep your fly.i continual motion in all wenthany; 2 
do prevent the Kh from: diſcerning the fraud; in clear 
and low water, let the body of — fly be the ſmaller, 
and the wings very ſlender. In dark weather and'thic®? 
water, let the fly be of a darkiſh colour, but it muſt be 
pretty large body and wings, the better to be dif- 
covered; in nen, day, a be and coloured f i 1 en Ef 
ferable. . 1 
A rod for the dub-fly ſhould be five yards at heath 
and the line about ſeven, or ſomewhat more; if the 
water be free ſrom incumbrance of weeds, c. and to Th 
adapt your fly to the colour of the water more 
perly, have three of the ſort, the one light, the next a 
degree darker, and the third the . colour of the 
natural fly ; by trying all which you 'may gain the 
more experience; for one of them cannot well miſs. 
In flow rivers, odd and ſlimy bottom'd, in great 
Lroughts expect little ſucceſs, but —— chuſe pebbly, 
n, andy, or ſtony bottoms, in a running ſtream, When 
et much cobls and refreſhes the fiſh in the hot month; * 
07 Let your eye be ſteady on what you are about, and 
ue hour hand ready to ſtrike hen it is convenient, which- 
Is with the riſing of the fiſh ; or he, finding hib miſtake, 
46 ill throw out the hook again: but for à great fiſh} I 
© muſt hold it proper to let him turn his head with the 
dhe! bait, which will leſs ſtrain your tackle, for ſo he- wil | 
Alon ſtrike himſelf, and then do it moderately. - 8 4 
70 Upon caſting, do it with a little cireling about: your” 
e in bead, by. waving the rod, or elſe the fly may with too 
mart a jirk be apt to ſnap off; caſt the fly behind a 
trout, at his riſing, and fo with a gentle hand, draw'i _ 
over his head, ſo that not ſcaring him, he . | 
retty take it, if it be the right colour. rm wh 
Jen In caſting , obſerve to do it always before ou} that 
N fall on the water, _ no part of the line daſh,” 


CE TE ORE WT ITN Tee OO 


= 


fi . being blown out. Take your ſtandi 
| Polio, th on the fun. may be in your Ec and wind 


to 
7 EE fil or or flaw watex, caſt your fly- e 


| the river or pond, and draw it towards you gently a 
little way, that you, break. not the water, or 5 80 


of a fox cub, with aſh-coloured ſilk, the wings. of a 


little Iſabolla colour d e wi 
hoax. ne of aMallard's brigneſt . 


Sg d dit if, hen ges without 
any circle in the water: But r 


. 
. 


trouble, and x it bear with the current, if there be 


2 s fiſhing downwards and not upwards of the river. 


having, as I hope, given plain inſtructions in 


theſe matters, to be underſtood by eaſy — 
proceed to deſcribe artificzal be, forthe proper month. 


_ of angling with them. 


* F LIES, * in the month f the fling ban. 
how to make them. 


In: x YER the palncee-Gyr or biin abe adult 
aye a rough, black body, which may be done with 
ſpaniel's hair, or the whirl of an oftridge. teather, 


and the red hackle of a capon, all over.. 


The prince dun, that may be dubbed of the down 


bree feather; this muſt be made little. 
The little red, brown dub, with the ſoft hair ui ths. 


black ſpot of a hog's ear, the wings of mallard's fea- 
_ thers, d Inf vip e red ſilk. 


March. The green- tail may be made of the 3 


hair of a ſpaniel, taken from the outſide of arcs 
and a little from the extream of the tail. 


Moriſh brown may be dubbed with black ſheep * 
pal, red filk, and the-wings made, of: a «partes 


The fl F * of I 
On- tree u Aa ETSY 
7 very it make a little 


thing t: rib her wi 


green, his ribs quite down. his body ruſt, be of black, 


of the prey ſeathers of a =O the donn under 9 
H 2 briltles, 


f n 
he early i bones make ache of nbeowh 


| ral fe fk cow 8nd wing it 


grey feather ofa wud duck... 


with 


he. 6p. oy win ea; bear 's hair a light dur, 
5 fu with the grealy fea- 


e Thie beste geh n laſts all 
this month, dub with. pink. colours, 


tammy, let the head, he's a 5 brown, and the wings 
of a light colour. 


The fmall bright 4 is very 7 well taken i in a clear 
day and water, 


E „ 1 | E | 
A "The gem drake, an excclon « bills, # 


on it of ſpaniel's fur, with alight 


low cane; ſet the bo k be 1 and Ab. it 8 2 | 


green ſilk mixt with yellow ;; let the whiſks of his tail 


be the long hain of ables, bis wings the light grey fea 


ther of a — Vd. vellow. FIRE 
The ſtane-fly dub, with dun.bear's hair, mix if with 


a little =: and yellow camlet, that. ſhe may be 
yellower on the belly and tail than any: .other part, to 
be the better liked. by: the-fiſh, who moſtly eye the 


belly of baits.;, and ta adarn it the more, place two or 


three hairs. of the beard. of a. black cat, on the top of - 
the hook, in the whipping or Gs and in waryp- 


* one from another ſome- - 
e e 
w and. the. cather of 4 
nals, or other ſu 2 | oy | 
The grey dtabe comes. in when, the: great ones go 
out; much of ſhape. with. it, but in colours differs, and 
muſt be made of a paler and more blewiſh. yellow and 


on your e 


with black ſhining wings very thin, and may be made 


pril. TAE violet-fly, which takes tal from 


ue mabair, and 


. ' briſtles and the black Ka 10 weakd, » and ith * 
1 of his tail, of the beard of a black cat. 
is June. The ant-fly is dubbed with brown 


'F 
ER 
— ae; — 


g | Fx or wool, — the feather of a black bird s wing, ; 
| | oe with the hair of a black cat's tail; rib it with yel- 


it  mallard's win. 


88 vo 


WW: earalet, the Ys "the feathers" of * 
. 

bt lip been bear! air, the wings of a Rave, 
4 "Tub it with purple ilk.” ee 
Ty he brown hackle male of the li obteſt: brow n hair 
, | of a ſomewhatgrown colt, with a . hackle or cock 

|  neck-feather over The beats with hair-colour or afb- | 


colour d fuk, 4 . 
Juby. Oran ge- ly, dub this with crane 


* 


The waſp-fly. Do this with brown dubbing. or 
low filk and make the wings W the grey feather « of a : 


The blue bn Wat be hats with "the down of a 
water-mouſe, and the blewiſh dun found on an old 
fox; mix them well, together, and dub wi ad aſn- 


] | coloured filk ; the feather's of a ſtare's quill will fur- | 


niſh you with wings. 
Augu}t... The late ant-fly may hs dubbed of the 
"Hai 11 a cow that is of ** lackiſh brown, and for 


5 | ! the tagging of the tails Wrap in ſome red, and make 


the wing of a dark feather : this fly takes amt 


bly. | 

The fern · ly N pro perly be dubbed with the 
yoo! taken from a hare's rg of the colour of fern, 
when dry, make the Wings of the varkifivgrey feather 
of a mallard. 


| The hearth-fly, dub of iy esl of an aged black 

. ewe, with ſome 8595 ey hair to accommodate the body 
j and head, dub with black ſilk, and _ the light f fea- 
| Ber of after 1 . i 


"pale 


— 
Y. ”* * 
- 


1 N 175 
© Septembers. 1 e made of tho two, 
| e dub it wich fad aſh-colour'd-filk, and 

it with the feather of a blue pigeon; © © 
i late badger. - Do this with badger's hair that's 

black, whif with red. fiks and wie a dana gray 

mallard's feather for the wings. 1 

The camel-broom fly, out for a the © 
hair in the lime, of old wall, Whip it with red ilk, | 
make the Win of a ſtare's lighteſt feater 

Ofeber.” This month is ppb by the flies of ; 
the former, for all being now upon their going 
away, and almoſt any will do, And thus, reader keep= | 
ing to my. 0 brevity, having pick d you out 

che beſt killing flies from a great many more, yo 
p96 to make theſe may caſily imitate all 
others, ing à natural fly before 1 8 and chuſin 


| 

materials cgi to i suf; By her accord- | 
ing. to the other; then promiſe your I= in an- | | 
gling with her as as directed. A 

| 


Thug I han | PE Cf e 1 | 
i arrficial tes but theje, who do, not, care to trauble © 
. n | may have o all. farts * Very. 4 
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fene 15 or ng Oren rams. m ere; ? 
| divers. ways to angle, not commonly ANDWN, 4.0 
Nb that fometiriies all ſorts of fiſh take bits w. 4 
the ground, when but ſome, ſorts will take the fly at 
the top of the water; and therefore to angle for a 
trout with worm, chuſe the running line without any 
float, _ ſmall plummets in their proper places. 


This is ucceſsful at hy W clear od 
muddy Water. 


As for the meter wiſe a line a little more an half 
the 1 of the rod, and ſometimes leſs than that 
H 3 : length, 


a8 
© 


and a half long, and the cop about à yard 


* 12 154 FR df 
ength a yi e e, 
hals, and one ar top of four, Whefeef have þ water- 


nooſe. at its bottom ; o proceed with links: of five: or 


ſix hairs a piece, ul you come to the top-moſt, make 


the lower of cheſiut. cult, or Vrrel: braun. Then t 


your reed or cane, have a top neither tos tiff nor too 4 


teeble, but between, both; the:cane about three 2 75 | 
nd'a 
or near two yards, in one or two pieces, and five or, 
kx inches of whale⸗ bone, ſmooth round and pliant. 
Obſerve to ood 9. your line AS is conſiſtent with the 
water, in rough, ſtreams tia than in ſmall gentle 
ſtreams, and eaſt of all in ftill water; Wen ar the 
top or point of your rod level with your hand, and ſ 
you will by the point of your rod perceive the bite at 


| the ground, then ſtrike Kral and gently upwards, and 
by a little lacking your, hand a vou will give 


the fiſn time the better to take the | 
Some ate of opinion, if you Ah "Hit 2 trout bites, 
for to ftrike at the firſt biting, but this is only allowed 


in clear water for fahnm-ſmelts, trout, und griyling ; 


and the bait 1 is the beſt red worms ſcour d, or a 
ling and gflt-chjl, turned head to tail, and run eros 
ways through the middle, under che wings, und 6 
you may do in muddy water with other worm, as t. 
brandlings, two meadow-worms, &c. A trout Will 
ſeize on the bait when it drags « on the ground, either 
in clear or muddy water, but a large hi will ra- 
ther riſe a foot or more at your bait from el | tom, 
than-deſcend, _ : 

If a large trout you angle for in muddy 1 then 
it requires ſome art in baiting of your book, as ſuppoſe 
the bait is a dew-worm, here you | ON | 
hook in towards the tail, a li - above the mi 
and out again below the head, then draw him above 
the arming of the hook, or whipping, ſo put the point 


into the N of the wpnn, until it is dls wo 
place 


Pas * Wa ; * 92 . < 
7 - 
: 


1 5 % % 

ply webs Ep poet if the hook: firſt Game's 
ſo draw Hack the worm, or that part that'y 
the ſhank. This hook ſhould be indifferent large 

Io beit two Worm in muddy Water for a fr biff, 
from eight co ten inehes: take m low HET: 


brandlings, or a brandling and git 
baia of ebook in at the bead wn the. body, till 


it paſs th t, or come to the middle of the Worm; mw 
then ſtrip it above the arming or WHipping, not 
bruiſing; it in any manner with. yout fingers, I pet 
on the, other, by running the hock in che kame ban 
ner, and let the head of it juſt cover the pom 
hook, then ſlip the firſt G0 fil the ger bi ot 
of both worms meet to ; And thus 
by any other Fee, e other fiſh, 28 
going directions you firid they take chem. 


n, Pri ANGLING with 2 rening, tine ade 


| ut agil ie-tail alt gel Meng Go 1 your h 
ETD well ſoour'd, 1 55 here Bur 
be much ſmaller-tran i in muddy Water, ] 
of the lowermot links of your fine of a 70 Tr 
riſe from two or three, or four, of a 28 | 
White, the line about two.'y Hotter t 
leaded * A 1 50 ag | 5 ber, _- 1 X we : 
5 with this in always up it, in 
2 2 light hand, Mill caſting up TY 
fore you; let the rod de as the former : and thus * 
may ang * for nnen, trout, or grayling, 


whoſe proper baits I um mow: in my treatiſe of bi 0 
this book. i ES b 
Diredtion For 4 the Toros AxoLInG with 
- Worm. TASTY 84 


Fo line in this caſe muſt * longer + wen yo bir 
ws without any fe or N Gag a 
; own ; 


* 


baut for other ſorts, as, tench, roach, bleak, pike, ruſs 


VOY 


we. Th $3 2 
2 * 


i hand, that it may glide ag if it were {wimming, and 
EIT here muſt be a gilt-tail or brandling, keep 
It: from. the ſhore, - and free from entanglement of 


Wh 
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Here your line muſt be two or three foot longer 
than your rod in rivers, but in ponds_and pits fome- 
thing ſhorter. Angling in clear water for /almon-- 
.Jmelts, trout, or grayling, you, muſt put but one hair 
next the hock, but in muddy water, and for other fiſh, 
two or three, obſerving the running line and rod for 
the tench, and proportion this to it, Tead it moderately, 
but ſo that it may keep the line ſtrait and even; 
but for tench, carp, barbel, or chub, your rod and 
line muſt have an additional ſtrength in the thick- 
neſs of the one, and the number of hairs in the other; 


and your float manageable in the water, proportioned 


according to the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of the water, 
but with one worm, the water Dee IGY clear; and 
obſerve for ſome ſort of fiſh, as Flounders, ſalmon-ſinelis, 
bream, and gudgeon, your bait muſt drag on the ground, 


and carp, at mid-water ; for grayling and pearch, at 


or nine inches from the bottom. The chub is often 
taken at bottom, mid-water and top. 
Vou may uſe the divers ſorts of baits, angling with 


a flbat, but ground baits are moſt frequently us d, and 


with ſucceſs. 3 IR. 


| 555 Directions fir DRABLING, 3 , 
By this, barbels of a large fize are taken ; to do it . 
compleatly, obſerve theſe rules. 5 
Have a ſtrong line of fix yards, which before you 


faſten it to your rod, muſt be put through a R 
8 a > | lead, 


„ r 


| N with oaks floated and ſlimy. 
the angler; and ſo differs from others chat are called 


walking baits, and this i is, when the bait 5 to 


| regie and within half a. yard of the top of the line 


and eelare ſucceſsfully taken this way. 


| may be abdiut ſixteen yards long, and to this, at 


| 2 faſten: them ſo that they may be-eaſily | 


65 ry 


jet, wh 1 ith ie, i any ip bees, 
that the water may ſomething move it on the ground; 
bait it with a pretty large lob-worm well ſeour'd, — 
ſo by its motion the barbel will be entic'd to the 


danger Without ſuſpicion. The belt places are in 


running water near piles, or under Wooden. VO 


428 
* 


Aublint with the LEDGER-BAIT. 
This i is us'd for variety of exerciſe, to give reſt t o 


reſt. in one fixid and certain place. 
Here you muſt take off your 08 but 1 let the lead 


wrap a thin plate of lead, an inch and a half long, 
and pretty broad, vix. about an inch; ſo faſten your 
line to your rod, caſt in your bait. either into a ſtill, 

ſlow draught, or gentle ſtream, and when it is at the 
bottom you may flick your rod in the bank of the ri- 
ver, or hold it in your hand at diſcretion,” and by the 
bending o of the rod or motion of the lead at top, you 
will perceive Wha, the fiſh bite : give | her ſome time, 
and ftrike contraryitõ Where her head ties. 0 HE . 


ene vel lay Niciit-wooks. | | 
To do this effeQually, procure a ſmall cord; 3 
equal 
diſtances, tie five or ſix fine twiſted flax or ſilk lines, 
about eigliteen inches each, of the thickneſs of your 


92 


removed, and put on again; whip to the ends of each 
of them a pretty ſtrong hook, bait with a loach, mi- 
now, or bull-head, the fins and gills cut off; or, 
theſe being — the ſeven eyes, cel brood, {mall 
n che pitt of an ox or cocos back- bone, Se 

H 5 Will 


in the book's 6 


25 me cord, by a weight, over the xiver, ffream, 


| — be chere early in the morning, and expeRt abu, 
large eels, trout, or pike, but for a pile keep the 
bait with a float about a foot or ſomething more ow 25 
che bottes 4 3 . 
For this, to beter the ein, you irie the 
ground with blood and grains, or ſewet made up in 
Tweet Os 4 En aner Gone Frome nw or 
paſtes,” We,” vi 369 


ie Rzceiprs er rare Srexzrs, never boos, 2 ö 
public. > ct rank $1 


[2 "-Tukenyl of ada uren, afra. 
33 quantity, . vate rn 
bat el. not power to go n 
Til — off he hath, or is taken. 
-  Greund-bait for carp with u — | 
fd, and made into balls, with! wallnutoll.” bis likes 
wiſe allures tench and bream;' | i 101 “ 
Over-night mix e cons with. a little l 
wet it with rectify d ſpirits of wine, and a little oil of 
turpentine, make it up into little pellets, and ſuch fiſfi 
as nibble it, when thrown! in, will be ffupiſied, ſo 
that in the morning coming to tes a little, they 
will bite very eagerly, as being, after their drunken 
fit, exceeding hungry. This likewiſe is à fure detainer | 
of them all night in the ſummer, and-ſo: that. they will 
nat wander-from-the place. Now vomica, ſcraped into 
paſte, makes them drunk, and fo, that if the water be 
Mallow, yau may go in and take them when tlieꝝ riſe 


3 in. the” in 1 * 


— 


ES. A iſcovered, cover it with a wem, | 
; faſten both ends to ſtakes on either fide = 


; ene may uſe a gh may et „ a) 
| I baue ſet dowii thels oititinitits) bur db ner bab 
1 mend them. The induſtrious | angler 1 find mo 


of de expenſive means. n gig; 5 * 


Ig Wirrri lun is gn and dre. — 


When pl wing begins in Hutunm, before an 
come that are forcible, to make entrance into th bi 
obſerve where the pls gs are going, If there be 1 
of crows lighted on che ground, -eſpegig 
which is heathy, ſandy, r g revtitatd, follow, at 450 
will find a worm bigger than 4 entle, a 
red head, which is het to be bred of the ip fool on | 
of a beetle, left in thofe hoſes the figs in the groun 
under horſe or cow-dung, Which, in March of 145 a 
turns to à beetle again: Sow may put about two quart 
of theſe .into about half a buſhel of the ſame mould 
when you gather them, put chem in a tub of i 
veſſel, where the froſt or witid may not cortie to Kilt 
them ; and by this means, when thoſt other baits are 
out, you may be provided all the ſeaſonable times in 
winter, and eatly in ſpring. They take in dete . 
ſons, bream, carp, ee dace, and cub, _ | 

Gentles may be kept i in winter, in bran, mf of and ; 
ſcouting earth, lightly over | ſome putrefachieß 


FAY 


which at the firſt laying them in the ground, 1 5 145 * 


the froſt cannot come at them, For PROM PO: der 
gin to live. 5 7 4 85 


1 Fimer: to Anois Wo ents coclbs 


: Having ſpoke much of proper times to accorhnias 

date the angler, I ſhall now ſpeak ſomething more of 
unſeaſonable ones, that thoſe who are ignorant in this 
art, as to the niceties of it, en A EE labour. . 


o 
The . 
* 
--” 5 
* 


* z 
LE An” a ho hs YM ZE OIR 
0 


? 320 is exceſſive hot, 


SK the ſeaſon, if a hoary fr 

backward in .biting 1 ub gary d Vide ſport can de 

- . ExpeRed, for they will not freely riſe, except in the | 
evening ; and ſoon after they have ſpawn'd th * | 


| Ik W bath n Have parch'd e 


ivers but low currents when; the wea- 


ino 


TA, injure yourſelf. 
95 In the morning, tet is the the ſpring. or advancing 
pen, the fiſh will be 


Not bite to the purpoſe, till with graſs and W 
have well urged and. ſcowered - Ka 0 de 


inthe beat of the day, uuleſs clouds 

ver all, and winds gently breathe.: - (a). In froſty. 
owy weather, or unhealthy weather, for two rea - 
fons, viz. becauſe you will little damage. the fiſh, but 


+ 


hey may dy that means recover their ſtrength and 


tite. 


1080 not proper to fiſh when the north or eaſt winds : 


per OP, 


biodks that are Gar and FRE, where the Hr 
; kept up by mills or dams, it is not good angling, ſor 


ere eipecially the trout a her hole, and others bite 


faintly. 


| Soc other uſe ful Dein race and DinzcrIONs, 


Be ſure always to keep your ſhadow off the water, 


and therefore let the ſun be in your face, or on one =; 


ſide of you when you. angle, keeping out. of ſight and 
making no noiſe ; and when you are bent => trout, 
you need make but three or four eflays with the ground 


bait or fly; for if it comes not then to bite or offer, 


either there 8 1 TOY or l rs * in Ow 


holes. 


4C LE, 


1 Take netlles, cinquefoin, and chop ſmall, then mix 
fore — of houſſeek with it, rub your hands _ 


2 


in the water, and the fh will come to them; r. A 
may take them; or, take heart · wort and limes min 


ple em together, and throw it into a ſtanding waer, 
and it w box Fn SYS A A OO IO 
your hands.” : 240045] 


"63 2 


Te take, a \Puxz as. 70 ies Nleeping.. nd Jaming In fair 
155 ee arber, with a loop or net. 18 5 1 


| March and Auguft the beſt times, Take a . 
_ of rod that is light and trait, on the ſmall 
faſten a running loop of ' twiſted horſe-hair and fix, 
of a large 5 5 which gently'draw' om him 24 
it is five or ſix inches over his a hoiſt him up, if 
'tis a ſmall pile, draw it not ſo far on, and make no 
noiſe in walking or ſpeaking: if he lies ſo that 'you 
cannot conveniently nooſe him, touch his tail with the . 
rod, and he'll turn as you pleaſe, afo-with a hand det, 
putting it gently under water, guide it juſt under him; 
and 57 it ſoftly till you juſt pert HRP) and then dd 
e you can; 2 + FU, e be 


=. $7 kette ſick 2 3 315 
If you take cocculus Indicus, and make little balls of - 
it with cummin, old cheeſe, wheat-flower, and wine; 

(let the balls be no bigger than peaſe) and throw them 
into a ſtanding water or calm places where fiſh are; 
all that taſte of it will be preſently ſtupify'd, ſwims 
ming to the ſhore as if they were wn hos that 1704 s 
may take em with your hand. 


7 male and order F 1SH-PONDS. . * = 71 3 

Mooriſh ground, and ſuch as is full of ſprings-is 
beſt, the ff breeds them well, the laſt prevents deir 
deing ſtoln; next, let your pond be ſo ordered, that it 
may receive the rain-water that falls from che hills, 
for that OY refreſhes * em ; and if your pond can 
1 receive 


{% 


another row over them, 


oy Wea 1 
— ol. code yr ti oaths habeas 5 
ek tho lpwel part of he grow „ and let the flood. 
* ate have a quick, and ſwilt fall, t when you go to ' 
empty it, you 4 d go e198 2 lon g. about it: in þ = 

he ad, e beſt way is to drive a row. 0 | 

0 — 7 foot long, and 6 or 7. inche⸗ ſquare, and at 7 
Pk does; elm is better than oak, drive them in 

the length of the pon d's head, and ram the firſt row 

| four foot and a half deep, then, they'll, be ſtrong. | 

Next, dig your pond and throw the earth among the 
ſtakes and piles; when e are foyer well, drive 


he earth in "BE vat. 


apr it lie ctoſe and keep the water in the bet- 
ter; and thus you muſt continue Rake on fake, ram- 
han. be as high a you would. 
Rave 7 
„et the infide of the dam he not, N no cure 
rent m have power over it; let your pon 
foot 45 and be eight foot deep, to receive the 5 > 
that fall into it: floor the bottom with. large turfs of 
flot-graſs, cloſe join'd and ſtak' d down; ſtake alſo on 
the pond- ſide ſeveral faggots of light wood, but not 
dale, for that's bitter and 1 theſe faggots ſhel- 
ter the fiſh, and after they caſt their ſpawn preſerve 
from: vermin, and preſerve the young fiſh from de- 
vourers; let them alſo have ſome retiring places by 
roots of trees, hollow banks, both to cheriſh them in 
cold and heat, and preſerve from dan ger carp, 2 
and bream ſtore by themſelves: pearch and pike by 
themſelves : put into it either minoius or dace, but roach 
are injurious to all ponds-and great breeders. Ponds 
with ſtrong ſandy bottoms, that lie warm and out of 
the wind, with nut-trees and willows alſo ſheltered; 


are the beſt for carp to breed in, and. new made 
— breed better than old, that are full of weeds 


and mud, therefore my three years cleanſe 1 2 
om 


i 
— 


x 


Te tors goo 
che oat To make u ow 
fm in all . —Y 


e dem, they ll live 50 or 6 
years 3 but . Se mates: that a above 


three years o d put the reſt, that are three, twoy, . 


1 ine the pond again, as many 67 em 
as the 5 will 1 rom i this ons gent; Ar. 


deſt and nd wh 12 tae if you 
fiſh-ponds, chro- which there is but 
times a load eee that as the ſaltneſs 
is caſt out, and ſo of᷑ no value, it roves them 28 falt 
does provons 5 and that #ro cis made at the 
head of a'chalky fr that they may feed at the very. 8 
atoms of chalk that iſfues out of e be 4 agg $i 


are a great improvement to theſe fiſh :' 
feed fury with Hefty, 1 on but tis not 65 ors as 2 
R + bas ing . : 
| Ee r pike, ab an 1 
grains, chippings of n erat df chickens, Se. TY, 


If you woul heve's lage If Aue the'w ter 
then 2 low, e's kgs of where Su 1 t 
s faln away, with a rake; and then fow 9 4 
round about, and rub it in well, and about er 
the graſs will grow, and the water overflow it, and 
they feeding thereon, ſpeetlly become fat carp, of a 
3 taſte. I, wet a 
bſervations. Fe e cap are e t or is eder 
1 be much, therefore * tis 5250 te jor el —4 s 


4 


you call ns your 8 


N 184 * 
. ſpeedy 2 them} 
you ought to pave 2 or. 1. tone ſhould. d, the . 
male oe, to be 4 years old; put into each ma Is. 
males. A pond of half an acre will feed: earl 1,400 
5a#p1.. To! make them very fit and large, 9 
| ay-leed, c. As. is already faid, büt if vou tak em | 
out of the pond, and put them into piti or pudlesin 
paſtures, or deep — in e 4 they I ſpeedily | 
grow very large. Pis ſaid, carp, never feeds but in 
the ſummer-ſeaſon, and, that a deep pond of 12 foot 
ſquare,: that e will 4d 600 cb. 2 5 12 
jures faith the worſt of any thing, therefare eanſe your 
; 75 evety 3 years at leaſt, of wood, Tages, ar 12 

clay countries, pondi are are are to mud, there- 
fore once in 7 years drain them in the beginning of the 
ſpring 15 put the fifh you preſerve into Falls Pitt or 
Hetus, the other uſe as you pleaſe: then cauſing men 
to tread he mud with their feet, the cels will xiſe out, 
then take chem, afterwards: let the men throw! out the 
mud, and fill it, which is good compoſt for land; then 
then ſod che bottom and ſides of the pod with green 
ſads, and fix em hard in with ſtakes of fe 5 theſe 
fades. will nouriſh. the fiſh exceedingly.) ['; (441 fo, 

This done, if. there is no freſh bring in the 605 d, 

then lade the water back again into it, then drawing 
your fluices, take out your ſtore of fiſh, and put them 
again into your fond, and obſerve that there be two 
parts ſpawners," and a third millers. ' "Theſe, pits and 
{ſmall News are beſt for feedin therefore always keep 
them with freſh water, and Fe d ſo one by another, 
that you may empty them when you pleaſe; once in 
three months put freſh ſods on the banks and bottoms, 
of the fruitfulleſt graſs : you ſhall put into them ſtore 
- roach, dace, minows, laath, and millers-thumb, for the 

er fb to mew thereon, alſo garbage, and the * 
of  Theep, calves, hogs, and the like, will fat, 
#4 #2 peat 


* A 
. 7 
6 8 


— ſpell 53 r Ab in ri ething/brough 
that belp muſt be. gabe or perih; Feed them. 
alſo with grains, curds chipings of bread, and any fort 
of "FRE en into the Or rere and evening. 


a. 3 as e . 
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Of BU c * HUN T ins. 1 TE 
Stitannet 22 etl 36 N 
A VING 9 che article hart (which ſee) 
1 treated ſo largely, as to their nature, and the 
ways of hunting them, there needs the leſs to he ſaid 
as to hunting 72 buck, and the rules for taking him: 
for he that can hunt a bart or rag wa 56: 
a buck ill. e <0 word 3% 
Beſides, fallow dock, Ss common among us, and 
thoſe uſually in parks and encloſuggs of divers ſituati- 
ons and ſtatures, different from one another; it would 
3 a difficult taſk to give! en for 12 _ 4 
Cular. l | 
And indeed it is "the roper - buſineſa of 3 "age 
of parks, &c. to under 2 the nature. a 2 of 
his deer in hunting; z all are to be 2 
ence more than reading ; however Lfhall, Da zn in- 
2 you of what relates. to , buck. ting 2 now 
practiſed. 

There is no ſuch kill and art requizedi in dia 
buck, as in harbouring a hart or fag, nor ſo much 
drawing after, but you may judge by the view, and 
obſerve what grove. or coppice he enters; for a hu 
does not wander up and down as the hart, nor ED 
his layer ſo often, neither uſe ſo many croſſing 
lings, ſhifts, and devices, nor doth he flee ſo gr be- 
fore the hounds, but avoids the highway and open pla- 
ces, as much as he can; he is not ſo crafty or ſo ſtrong 
do beat a river, or to Ray ſo long at foil; neither is 
he ſo tree to take -a great river, nor muſt i it be deep; 


but 


experi- 
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1 bot being choſe . 
1 "coverts as he is accuſtomed: to, and it has buen ob- 


| re 
with a worſe! noiſe and rattling 
lighter at the rut than the /ag ; neither will theſe two 
beats comoncaronc:ancther's da er, and they have 
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counting or 
"deer that r eee W e 
| "my the red deer does. 141110 e 


-ani goes out at Twelfth-tide. 2113.46 e 


1 running the g. In foreſts and chaces as ee 
| W 10 they ate huntet. Anh 


7 


"hed, hat ſome bucks thathaveleaped OVer a 


Ss & We Bet IIN] 
in mhe throat, leaps 


ſeldom or never any other relays than the old hounds. 
alſo kerd more than the hurt does, and lie in 


be dr glas, though ee een ren 


r to h. 


Now the greateſt fubtlety 2: Had. needs to-uſe 


in hunting dhe zuct; is to have a care of k 
becauſe of the plenty of - fallow 


Ihe does begin to fawn about the endof Mag, and 


continue till s 


The hacks aww ee or hevdy very 
-your abonk; br in, April, and part of May, and-1 


nen ones are burniiht about the end of Hug. IM 


The buck: makes his Fumiſhing in des mum 


2 Abd forms as the hart, eee dae to the diverſity ef 


Food, and the time of the day, morning . en 
but they are moſt commonly round.  - oi 
"Phe buck comes in ſeaſon the eighth of Tu, an 
(goes out at huh road, which is the fourteenth 1. 57 | 
men. 2h 
The abe comes in ſeaſon when the buck goes e 


In buck hunting the ſame ms are wed 25m 


1 Fon where * are abe, the fort is not o 
diverting 


7 * ad : Gund LARS 


| "Bar de + that ie out 


morning, ſometimes they 
not, the coverts are drawn till one is 


the herd, then more hounds are laid on $9, zun the 
ſtaunch 


i do oi, % ² ˙ AUA — — 2 


that he is down 2 185 a death. hen the com- 


by how fat he is. 2 


head: then the company all ſtanding in a 


ä double recheat, and ſo conclude the chace with a gene- 8 
ral halo of and ** the field to their 7 1 


1 . TOY ; | ihe te 
2 eas tha «pat 


"i nes to e ab the 8 commer 
ly ſelects a fat buck out gf the herd, which he ſhoots 
to maim him, and then he is nn down by the hounds. 
As to the» method of 3 2464 the oy 
pany generally go out very early for the t : 
1 ied Rave a-deer ready lodged, if 
zed; or lome- - 
times in a park a deer js pitched upon, and forced from 


chace, if you. come to be at a fault, the old 

hounds are only to be relied upon till you recoyer him 

again: if he be ſunk and*thehounds thruſt him up, at 

is called an imprime,.and the company. all ſound, 2 re- 

Holt, When he is run down, every one ſbriyes 9, Gf 

in F. E the houn ds. Won 


1dom never nee bay. opt! 
155 that iow dex ld ER hoo-up 0 give notice 


pany are all come in they paunch bim and reward the 


ee, and generally the in chief peng, quality, a- 


ongſt them e is cuts his belly chen e 


When this ae ene + ors has a chop at bis neck, 
and the head being cut off is ſhewed to the Hound, to 
encourage them 15 run a at.male deer, which 7 — | 
ſee by the horns, and to teach them to bite only at the 
ne 


low. a 
i 


blows a ſingle death, which being done all 


ve 
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CHART is the th Soft noble ind Abd deal 


OM 


in the firſt” year ar is 1 5 a Bind calf, in "the ſe- 
d 4 "knobber, i in the third A Hoc, in 5 * fourth 4 
ard, in the fifth a flag, ind in the fixrts a hart. 
& 12 ts are bred in moft count ries, but the 1 1 
prefer thoſè of Britain before "al others, y here they 
we of divers colours. — ä 
| Tueſe excel all other in the beauty of their pe! 
Weh are bey high, yet de not 1 co. elk one 
or ſcalps, but to elk ſkins, brark FEST 99 5 forth 1 
ſpears, being ſolid throughout, ahd'as Hard 1 
and fall off once a year. ue 
But if they remain abroad in the Ali. 1 105 Ar they 
are by that means ſometimes wet and {6hibtinies dry, 
they grow as light as any other els ſolid ibſtance 2 
by which it ſeem they are of an earthy ſubſtance, 
de de and hardened witl 1 strong heat, made le 
to nes. TIS. N {13 b 
They loſe their horns ev in he print E 
At The rear, old they very rr but +0 
chat are ſmall ſignificators of horns to come: "at two s 
years they appear more perfectly, but ftrait and fingle: 
at three years they grow into tWw·ào ſpears; at fbür into 
three, and ſo increafe every year in their branches till 
they are ſix; and above that time their 1 8 is * 
tainly to be known by the head. N 
Having loft their horns, | in the day: time chey 
themſelves, inhabiting the ſhades, to avoide the 5 
ance of flies, and feed, _ that wes, 9 97 4 
big. * yu” 


1 1 l 


* 


they can feel no longer pain and ſmart in them, they 
former condition. 


bor it is dry and earthy like the ſubſtance of geen 


glewy or holding moiſture, for which reaſon the hora 
of a hart cannot be bent. 2 


are not rooted upon the fkull; but only within the kin. 


that their native heat neceſſarily dieth.; bie 4005 


% 


Their new horns come do oy firſt like bunche 
and afterwards {as has been faid fore) by the increaſe 
of the ſun Y heat they Oy more hard, Covered with 4 | 


„ EE WETRz 


ſkin drieth, they daily tr che ſtrength '& their new _— 
heads apo, dees, Which not on] ſcrapeth off the * 
roughneſs, but by the pain they eel thus rubbing | | 


them, they are taught how long to forbear the com- | 
pany of their fellows ; for at laſt, When in their cha-. 
ing and fretting of their new horns againſt the trees, 


ſeem as if they thought it were high time to forſake 
their ſolitary dwellings. and return again to their 


The reaſon why harts and deers ſhed their! 10rns 
annually are theſe: 3 e 
> becauſe of the matter of which they 0006; 


leaves, which alſo fall annually; likewiſe wanting 


Secondly, from the place they grow be for they 

Thirdly, from the efficient cauſe; for they are har- 
dened both with the heat of ſumimer and cold of Win- 
ter; by means of which the pores which ſhould. - 
ceive the nouriſhing liquor are ſhut up and ſtop 


not ſo happen in other beaſts, whoſe horns are for the 
moſt part hollow and fitted for longer continuance 3 - 
but theſe are of leſſer, and the new bunches telling | 
up, towards the ſpring, LEY thruſt off the old, Ts: 
having the aſſiſtance ghs or trees, Sogn 94 the 
horns, or by the willing a of the beaſt 
beareth them. b N 
It has been obſerved, "that whim à Bart ; pric on th 1 5 p. 

his ears, he moe harp, TY and ſure, and dil- 
"covereth | 


E 


7 than i in the female. 


down and wig g he p 5 ceIVeS no danger. 2 
Their a 15 iS Genet k y their 2 ; heybar 
four on both fides, with which wk rind thei | 


\ beſides two others, which are m 


All theſe beaſts Have worms i 7 their Fs cler. 
neath their tongues, in à hollow place where the necks 
7 joined to the head, Which are no bigger gen | 

-blows. i 
| ” The blood of the hart is notlike thatiof other b 

for it hath no fibres in it, and therefore it is hard 
con ealed. 
is als is very great, and ſo are all thoſe of ber. 
f beaſts, having in it a bone like a eroſs. 

He hath no all, and that is one of the of his 
long life, and tt NIE are his bowels. fo bitter, that 
the dogs will not touch them unleſs they be very fat. 
The genital part of a hart is alt nervous, the tai 
ſmall, and a hind hath udders between her thighs, 
wich four gheans like a CW. 

\ Theſe are above all other beaſts both ingenious 
and fearful,, who although they have large horns, 
yet their GpTEnce againſt other four-footed. nd 8 
. wa. 

art is ſtran gely amazed, whau he hoes! any 
one 102 or whiſtle in his fiſt: for trial of which, ſame 
ſeeing a hart in. the plain in motion, have. called after. 
him, crying, w¾are, Ware, take heed ; and therenpon 
have ſeen him inſtantly turn back, e * 
ſtand. 
He hears very perfectly when his head and- cats are 
erected; but imperfedtly ee he lets them down. 
Wien fe is on foot, and not afraid, he admires 
berech thing he ſees, and takes a. r . anc at 


them, 
At can naturally ſwim a * way, NHS 


i fea, hain 97 eee 
F ermen twelve miles from land. F $49” bo BETHEL UNA AE; | 
ow _ of them, that when, 3 - 
and-for that purpoſe are obliged: to. cro bo 
river or arm-offthe ſea, they 3 8 . 
the ſtrongeſt going in firſt, and the next in eee | 
following him, and ſo one after the other, reliey 2 
themſelves by ſtaying their heads: on the buttocks * 
each other.. py . 
The Lind: commonly: carries: her-calf eight ke * 
months, which uſually. falls in ap, altho ſome of 
them haue two at once, and eat up the — 


the calf did lie. 
As the calf grows-up, ſhe teaches. it to run} hegt * 
the way it take to —— —— hey" | 
Harts and hinds are very long 3 ey 
monly neee, upwards. | 


'Of HarT-HunTinG. ' 


2 ſpeaking of the hunting of the hart, ſays 28 
follows, This-wild, deceitful, and ſubtile dect, by A 

ns, i ings and turnings, does often decerve it's hunter, as tb: 
is, to arts of Meandros flying from the terrible cry. of Dianas 
bund: Wherefore the prudent hunter — frame his- 
dogs, as Pythagoras did his. ſcholars, with words of art- 


to ſet them on, and take them off again at his pleaſure. 


beaſt in her o: layer, and ſo. unharbour her in the: 

it ey FOO e 
. or footi 
are Neither muſt he ſet upon every one, either of the 
. herd, — —— wander ſolitary alone, or a little 
aires W one, but partly by ſight, and partly by their footing ani 
e at fumets, make a 1 of the game and alſo 1. $ 
I {erve the largeneſs of his layer * 
uch Tue * 1 made theſe diſcoveries in 
that 1 | order | 


oy 
after i Wherefore he muſt firſt of all encompaſs in the- 
pon 
ittle 
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5 ae e Wee a 


| the more ealily hear the voice of 
: us be far from him, or near to him. 


ali in 28 i, 


and ſome on horſeback, and others on foot, follow the 
_ crys with the. 
* membring : 


ateſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed, re- re. | 
| intercepting him in his ſubtile turnings 
and headings; with all agility leaping hedges, gate 
pales, ditches ; neither fearing 25 wn hills nor 


Woods, but mounting freſh horſe, if the firſt tire g fal- 
low the largeſt head 5 the whole. herd, which- muſt be 


ſingled out of the chace; which the dogs perceiving, 
muſt follow; not following any other.. 3 
The dogs are animated to the ſport by the winding 


| of horns, and the voices of the huntſmen. 


But ſometimes the crafty. beaſt ſends forth his. little. 


4 quire to be ſacrificed the dogs and hunters, inſtead of 
himſelf, lying cloſe the mean time. In this caſe, the 


huntſman muſt ſound a retreat, break off the dogs, 
aud take them in, that is, leam them again, until they 


be brought to the fairer game; which riſeth with — 5 
4 ſtill Ariveth by flight, until he be, are and 
r 


eathleſs. _ 
The Nobles call the beaſt a wiſe hart, who, to avoid 


all his enemies, runneth into the greateſt herds, and ſo 


brings a cloud of error on the dogs, to obſtruct their 


| farther. purſuit, ſometimes. alſo. beating, ſome of the 
herd upon his footings, that ſo he may more a 
eſcape, by amuſing the dogs. 


. Afterwards he betakes, himſelf. to bis. We again, | 


: flill running with the wind, not IT for the ſake, of 


refreſhment, but alſo becauſe b N * 2 means * oy 
is purſuers, whether 


ut atlaſt being diſcovered by the hunters, and a- 
ious ſcent of the dogs, he, ſlies into the herds of 
cattle, as cows, ſheep, Sc. leaping. on! a cow. or ox, 


"laying the fore parts of his body thereon, that ſo touch - 


" the earth yy with * e he Pay leave 
| of _—_— 


5 


. 


— 
. 
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to diſcern. 4 | F ö 75 % ö 211 = 48 


K c 


the hart having leaped, ſtood there a- loft? 


Fan & 


for ſuch a conqueſt ; among whom, the ſkiltulleft 
opens the beaſt, rewards the hounds" with what pro-— 


by. fiery, wy: wr not N wo of dem wil — 


A chief hu an to i na Mae 


„they having a hart in chace ana 
fadden the ae were at a fault, ſo as the game wWƷõ⸗ 


out of ſighty/and not a dog would once ſtir dies, 
at which the hunters were all amazed; at 


caſting their eyes Won, ay diſcovered the fra 
the crafty beaſt. 0 2725) 268 wollet 
There wasa great ite. horn, which grew igt Thal 
dowy place, as high as a moderate tree, Which was 
encompaſſed about with other ſmaller ſhrubs: into this 


ſpreadin as one to another, and there remain itil 
he was 


mortal enemies. te po rigs 9vii 


But their uſual manner 155 Mn ee hemſclyes | 


hard beſet, and every way intercepted, to . 880 

at their enemy with their horns, who p 

on him, unleſs they be prevented by ſpear r ſwor 
When the beaſt is flain, the huntſman — fil 


horn windeth the fall of the beaſt, and then the Whole 


company comes up, blowing their homs in triumph 


perly belongs to them, for their futute encourage- 
ment : for which purpoſe the huntſmen dip breath: 


dne ſkin and blood of the beaſt to Sive to the hounds, 


e 


Of the rut of HARTs. _ a 0 1 0 


e 


Their rrutting-time is about the middle of September, | 


and continues two months: the older they are the 


Hotter, and the better they pleaſe the hindt, and there- 


fore they go to rut before the young ones; and being 


1 * 


— 


ruſt through by the huntſman, rather chan 
he would yield bimfelf up ey: to the hounds. his 


$ ,1 
= --- "i 


19 278 7 . 9 223 pied 


285 9 er "ground, 
on omen por eng them 
HD or make at vi 
tur of adifferent nd. 1 45/088 8 25 . e 1 FE | 
n ſome places their luſt ariſes in bers and. all 
an May; and then, whereas at. other CO 4 ma ales 
live apart from the ſemales, they go about like laſcivi- 
erg lovers, ſeeking the company of the females... 
The males, * e, ſe 2 pes 


2 44114 
NM 8 3 


wy pi «AT; 1 1 a TO 2 
+opulation, by reaſon of the rigour of the ge 
the male; and therefore they fink down'on. thei! 
Tocks, vhen they begin to Feel his. / | 
been bleed in tame herd; and N 


- 5 1 CET" 104 


l cannot bh "well g "ſe 225 e 
e 100 greateſt ſeverit Ws "HY 

hen one month or fix weeks 
—_ they grow much tamer; 2 ga 
fierceneſs, they return to their HY 
every one by bimſelf a ſeveral hole or Nie 
* lie, to e che et favour of thei h 2 
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live dill 7 oil wers of rain fall; after Which they 
1 it fo, 
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cu hl ich l, ind tha? + ths kei ln 
blacker than at other times : : and in thoſe places they 


0 670 alture again Mig in locks as chey 
"The fel femalcs n Fehn thus filed," never aſfociate 


again i with the male till ſhe is delivered of her bose 
Which is in about eight months, and produces gene- 


rally "but one; at A time, very ſeldom A 3 whit ſhi 


„ 


1 5 181 2 in ſome covert. If the 8 them 


$2 8 | I qui 18 bg TION. ' 3 ; 
ef be WR Talent oh Kath a er yen : Pr 
run, and leap, over huthcs, and mall rubs, | 


and ſo continueth/al he ſummer long, while ben. 82 


Erength 1 is the moſt oonſiderable. 


It is Very pleaſant to obſerve EY uch they bs N 


out to Kit, and inake their vault; for when'they-ſmell | 


the hind, Ly raiſe their noſe upß into the air; and if 
it be a q he will turn his head and look about 
to fee W aber dere be none near him to Eu and : 


ſpoil his 
 for- Reak f. bbt ifi "IRR 


2%. 
4 


Upon HA the young fly awa 
be any of equal bignefs, they then ſtrive which ſhall 
Vault Rrſt; and in che oppoſing ench other, they fcrape 
the ground with.their feet, Hocking and butting each 

other {6 . Furtoufly, that you may hear the noile the 


make With their horns; a good mul ais, io: "Jong! 
one of them is the conqueror. WH 
"The c Nu beholding this encounter, ever Airy from 1" 


L 2 
— 


her ſtation, E E as it were, the e 
0 ſhall get! ther ma = Inks ß ot 25 oY WS, 


& 


- Of tie cats. and cory of Hare. * 
& coats, of hers. are of three Aer 


1 red, all alles, 15 of each of theſe cats 
chere 
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es pecans two forts of hart, the one 'great und 
the other mall. 181 5251 *$ Tye 
Of brown harts, there! are ſome. great, long! and 
"Hairy, bearing a high head, of a red colour, and ell 
| beamed, who will ſtand before hounds fry Wort, be⸗ 
2 longer of breath, and ſwiſter of oot than thoſe of 
orter ſtature. „ rs 5AM ha 
Thar are PRE fort of dees Harts, which are 
little, ſhort, and well ſet, bearing commonly a black 
mane, and are fatter and better veniſon than the 
former, by reaſon of their better ys in young 


; co pieces. 2 Als 
| "They are very erlifty, c when in gpeaſe, a0 
will be hilly found, becauſe they know they are then 
© moſt enquired after ; 3/ beſides, they are ſenſible they 
cannot then ſtand long before the hounds. / APES Te) 
Ik they be old, and feed on good ground, then arc 
their tends black, fair, and we branched, and com- 
| "yaonly: palmed at the top. 3 (ab ge 
The fallow hurts bear their heads. tighs\ aso 

a whitiſh colour, their beams ſmall, their antlers long, 
lender, and ill puns kong neither hearty, criti 
nor Force. 
wy But thoſe which are of a lively 70 ae aging 
2 black or brown lift down the ridge of the baek, 

are ſtrong, Wa fair and high . well 
and * 
Of the had 55 . if "LAG. 5 | 


As there are ſeveral ſorts of harts, fo alſo kürt they 
Atterent heads, according to Ray age, tin reſt, 
and CR 5 7 
ou muſt take nbgce;: that they bir, ante 

| Gr i hea (which we call broches, and in a fallo deer 
pricts) until they enter the ſecond year of their age. 

In the third year they bear four, ſix,” or eight, ſmall 
* branches: : at We ie fourth, 18 bear * or . 

e 


3 "I * 
71 


fl 
| 


4 * 8 - P 2 
— rity pes * | 2 . ˙éA A ²— CCCSSES 
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When he has a head, he 


| The names ant n 


| 'T 197% | 

te fiſh; te ten or RA nt. at'ſix, fourteen 1 1 
and at the ſeventh year, they bear their heads beamed, 
branched and Gated, with as much as ever they will 
bear, and do never multiply but in greatneſs only. 


Te time of HarTs'n metbing or cafting their bend. 
An old hart caſteth his head ſooner As 


and the tune is avout. the months of Fibruary' aud 
| March. n 0 


Here nate, that i you 7 a 7 1 . he hath | 
a head, he will never bear any; and if you geld him 


ill never a mew and 
caſt it: and ſo if he be gelded when he hath a vel- 
vet head, it will oy be to, without fraying of i bur- 


niſhi 
0 0 as they: have caſt their EEE A they Ging uf 


ih into the thickets, hiding themſelves in ſuch 


convenient places where tbey can have good water and 
ſtrong feeding, near ſome ground where wheat and 
peaſe are ſown ; but young harts do never betake - 


themſelves to. the thickets till they have 5 their third 
head, which is in the fourth year. 


After they have mewed, they will begin 


in to baten 
in March and April; and as the ſun grows ſtrong, 


and the ſeaſon of the year puts forward the crop of 
the earth, ſo will their heads increaſe. in all re- 
ſpects; ſo that 


by the middle of June, their heads 
will de ſummed as much as wh will bear all che 


year. 


Hlach, according to the to terms 4 
uſed by Hunters. 


The part which bears the antlers, PRE © 4 pr, 


is called po beam, and the little ſtreaks therein are cal- N 


led putters. 


That Which _ 1 the out oe: the” thaw? is Weed 
pears, 5 that wh ich i Is "v7 the bur itſelf, 5 Ike 
ä IKE 
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is ile a nen, 2 


er 


in form of a crown. Wa, . , 


Te ſecond is called a tht tops becauſe the croches 


are formed like a man's hand. 4 45 


Tiraly, all heads which. bear not above. three or 
Fs bs they croches being; placed aloft, all of one ſvg 
in form of a cluſter or nuts, 9.0 be en of 
ſo many crochs. Co Md. 

: Fourthly, all heads which "89 00 in top, or 
having their croches doubling, are to be 9555 forbid 


Tah, all heads which have double. burt, or the 
andy. rozals, and croches, turned downwards, oon ary 
to-other heads, are only called ft. 
How to know an old Hax r by the fut, e . 
eee. gate and walks, Free >" ol 
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Firſt, by the Shs. Vou muſt, take. pot note 


the «Fc of the hart's faot ; if you find the — 


of two, the one and the other round, ye 
of one bigneſs, yet the lon g lat will indicate the 8 


to be much larger than the 3 vi 


And beſides, the old hart's hind- feos. doth, never 


over · reach the fore· ſoot; that of the young ones do. 


But above all take * obſervation: When you hays 
found the of a hart i in the wood, take notice What 
footing it is, whether worn or re 
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In the months of Nine and Pub 3 
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uke and what. e de has? Nm; 
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—_ but the old ones are ſtiff and ſtatel 44) 
is largeneſs ma be known by the height of his 
creeping as he paſſes to his harbour, te Young deer 
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urthiy, take notice of his gaity, by which you may 
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all harts Which haue a long þ 5 
while, being ſwift, light,; L 15 
leaxe a great ſot, which is the ſign en ol dere he 
will never ſtand long when he is Ge; r 
Lali, take notice of his fraying-po/t 3 where take | 
Nane e aer, much the hart is the older; the 
er be goes to fray, and the larger is che tred he 
to fray 1 {ofirong that he can- 


not | with. his 
Al ſtags as they are furniſhed, beat their heads dry 
againſt ſome tree or other, which is called their fray 
ing pen; the younger deer do it againſt weaker, Jeſſer, 
ower trees; fo. that accordingly hunters. judge 
confidently of their! age, and of the nearneſs of their 
barbour;-for that is the laſt Action or e they 
on before they enter it. 
A Gr the head and branch ga bart in old; Firſt, 
pal: Wer e e ena and well | 
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utters i in it are * let 
firſt antler, leg pen) 2 


when 
z large, 0 ng, and near to the bur, the fur-antler 
near to the antler ; and they ought to be both well 


pearled. 

Fifthly, 2 1 of the branches which are higher, 
being well ordered and ſet, and well grown, accord- 
ing to the largeneſs and proportion of the head; and 
the croches, palm, or crown, being great and large 
too, according to the largeneſs of OY we Tens 
of an en 28 „ 
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themſelves into the 
themſelves from the cold winds, ſnows, and froſts, and 
feed on the 1 85 tres, elder trees, brambles, and what- 
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-actbrding to the feaſons of the Jear. 


All harts change manner of feeding. every 
month ; and fc moos of on 


.. ob their, rutting-time,. I. ſhall begin with that: in this 


is the concluſion 


e in heaths and broomy. places. 
Decemb ber the 


the foreſts, to ſhelter 


| rengths o 


- ſoever green they can find; and if it ſnow they 
will 7 ip or Fj trees ME 2B A ar At 68 wo 
In 1 February, ch, they leave herd- 


ing, but will keep four or five in | company, and in the 


corners of the foreſt will feed on the winter · paſlure, 


ſometimes making their incurſions into the nei 1 
ing corn- fields, if they can perceive the blad aof wheat, 
e, or the like, appear above ground. | 


In April and u e Þ reſt in their ac and 


other buſhy. and places, during 698 that oth 
2 ſtir N httle til rotting hve. ur unlels FRY. 


There are fome harts fo cunning, that that 71 


two ſeveral layers to harbour in, 2. good 1 one 


greater ſecurity) from the one to the other, taking, {ll 


from the other,, and will frequently change (for their 
Ns benefit of of wind. 


In theſe months they go not t to the foil, by reafon W +1 
| the moiſture 0 Kee the ſpring, and the dew chat continua ly 


A reads the graſs. 


fields, Say they ſeldom go where rye or barley grows. 
In 27 and Ozober they leave their thickets 


and go to the rut, during which | ſeaſon they have no 
certain place either for food or harbour. 
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ens; the dew will. be beaten off, the ſoil freſh, or 


: "Nicking well upon it, Jet him hold him ſhort; fot he 


C chen while the hound is hot, let him heat the outhdes 


He ot hie 6 nd ee or 
Het, for tneyfaaly go to Mr per in he rings; 
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- the outſides of the ſprin por OY X. if he find the 
track of a hurt of deer, it to obſerve whether it 
be freſh, - which wn Areas the following $0- g 


. ground e ted with other tokens z fo 
me judge his went that way. 
Having found bis ſlot or treading, and the bound 


- ſhall-dravy better being ſo held, than If he were: letat 


length of the leam; e him draw leg 4 
dome to the covert, Not} y 
Way, of theſlot, fall, enrica, and amel een 
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harboured Wim, d 


Heine done this, kt hic ah down al ig 
Fine — and ſome below, 2 he Hall think fit ; and 


und make ring-walks twice or thrice about the wood. 
one While by the great and open ways, that he may 
- help hicaſelf by the eye; another while Through. We 
Wicker and coverts, e sen hounds th 
overſhoot it, having Kil beiter kent 122 dae eee 
Han highways. 1147 e ang 
If he is in doubt Ubetber the hort is 01 out & the 
see or fears 180 ee „then 
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be paſſes, obſerving the fize of the entries; the 

and higher, the older the deer':-as\alſo.his:croppings of 
palles, the younger the deer thelower, 

the older the deer the higher are he branches. 


the tenders ag he 
He ought alſd to-obſerve his fewmiſhings as he paſ-· 
tag ras of whichibeſpeaks the — 


in ide wind Which ! 


that draws: him, 
„dacht and round r the Doron 


© ronifiderable! diſtance, and then/ if he finds him not 


diſturbed, let him make a ſecond round within that; 
and this will not only ſecure you that he is in the har- 
bour, but will alſo ſecure his continuance there; for he 
will not (except he be forced) paſs. that taint your 
"hound left | in the A of him. 
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| may at "any time babe that hart. - 
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the place here they left the chace, and at break of 


day bring the bl 1 hound its) * the kenneLabs 4 
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ter him. . 244.1 K. 

Jt hawnd odds whom da knows to be no lier 
nor:babblex, . he ſhall put his hound to it, wh 
twice, or blowing two notes with his horn, to ca 
alb his fellows about him; and if he ſind where the 
dt is gone into ſome likely covert or grove, then | 
r eee it, and if he there 
geneus the ſlot or view, let him firſt conſider whe- 


cher it be _ A if it be right let him blow his 
| horn. 2 
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0 find five or \G.layers, Jet let it not 
for hart me and —— 
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I firait forwards as far as they are able, 


Bing any water or foil, do ſtay a long time 
Which means their Joints are ſo. benum- 
„that coming out, they cannot go 


7 ar, nor ſtand up long, and therefore are forced to 


up with any harbour they can find | which man ben 


* preſent covert to them. FN e 2 5 180 
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have to two things; that is, — 
we b > Sings 644620)" fir e ee ee . 

II it be in very hot gnats, horſe- flies, and 


the like, drive the deer out of the high woods, and 


they diſperſe: hana ae Gel ee thickets, 


| near places of good feeding. + #0 ie 44; ares) old; 
N _ coverts: which are in the foreſt, 


ſo muſt the untſman make his inquiry; for ſome- 
times the hart lies in the tuſts of white-thorn, ſome. 
times under little · trees, other whiles- under 
trees in the high woods, and ſometimes in — 
of the foreſt, _ the ſhelter of little os _ 
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When the relays. are well ſet and placed, let the 
Huntſman: with. his pole walk before the kennel of 
hounds ; and being come to the blemiſhes, let him 
take notice of the ſlot, and ſuch other marks as may 
be obſerred from the view of the deer, in order that he 
may know whether the hounds ed yas clit 
Then the Huntſman muſt caſt abro 
covert, to diſcover. the hart; when he is 
N 2 to e him by his head or other 

w 
If the bload-hound,.. in drawings. chance to oe. 
ſhoot, and draw 8 counter, then the Huntſ- 

man muſt draw him back, ſaying, wok — 2 
oft, until he hath ſet him right 
ceive that the hound 8 m his ale by hi -his 
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Four feet under his belly, and will b 
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into one thicket after, another to find 125 * | 
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ee thee. blemiſhes, and put the hounds to 
e und e SOLE: We We | 10 
bart has . 7 way to bring the hounds to 

Far and that is, Wen be hls Mio? cindy own 
ſued, and that he cannot ſhun them, he, will "break 


and herding with them, continuing ſo $2, 69 


mes above an h befare he om thee 
er be herd" | hour, | 185 dÞ, WY part is from 


Finding himſelf Gent, he will break herd; and fal 
a doubling and croſſing in ſome hard high 


way chat is 
much beaten, oz, elſe in ſome river ar brock, in which 
he will keep as et e . hey. 
under his 545 an he hs fr along upon fo * 


dry pl ace. © FW tf Ie boy 8 
Sometimes he will rake fol and fo cet im 


Ins caſe che Tluntſman mult Rave a. ſpecial 
regard to old hounds e 7 
e e by reas the. young hounds will oer out 
| Ir as 1 

8 at à default, nd hune' 
in companies, then it "that 
bart Auth N * 5 beben 


it, . 4 * 2 wy 3 vou oe any 
of the old hounds. challenge, cheriſh. and encourage 
that hound or bounds, ing the reſt in to. him, 
crying hart to fuch's hound, ci * ; 
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they cannot have there ſo, A ſcent, e 
boy np of on . 55 lg . divers Fe, Ns . 
or by reaſon up the moiſture, ſo 
the Juſt covereth the edge Now: in ſuch 1 $2 au | 
is the natural ſubtilty of the beaſt, for ſelf-preſeryati- 
5 the hart will make many croſſings and doubling 
Holding them long, gether, to make the h nds 1 
oyer the chace. 244 ve | 
In this caſe, the pla” care 1 the Han is. to. | 
make good the head, and then draw raund apace; 
firſt down the the wind, tho? deer uſually. go up the 
wind; and if the way is tos hard to ſlot, then be ſure 
to try "far enough back. * 10Unds 
Ns on wo ra 
i a hart, break out into/a FS Pen 
and in the heat of the day too, i. e. between noon 5 
three of the clock, then if the Huntſman perceiye his. 
hounds out of breath, he 5 ht not to force them but 
comfort them; and tho do not call upon the 
Dot or view, yet it is ient if they do but wag 
.their tails, for being almoſt ſpent,, ty is painful for 
1 tn gat. ge f. 256 oy 
e re o. del chat bes beg urde 
hunted, is the water, which in terms of art ?o called 
the ſoz; ſwimming oftneſt' down the ſtream, keep- 
ing the middle, fearing leaſt» by touching any me 
by the water-ſide, he may give Ms unt 
| . bh 77 
enever you come to a foil accord y the old 
rule, He who will his chace find, 0 him rling t, up TIver | 
aul dion the win g's be ſure, if your hounds challenge 
dut a yard above his going in, that he is ne up t 
river; for tho” be ſhould keep the very me a 
ſtream, yet will that, with the help of i the wind, 12 5 
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 doublings and croflings, and the places where they m 


it will be much if you loſe a hart by en 


eſpecially at rutting-time, for at that time ©, they « are 
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en 8 it may 8 | 
which hath deceived my. more «AYR we ns 
Therefore firſt try up Ne Wes, and whe 
deer firſt breaks foil, both. man and hound will beſt 
perceive . 03-215 0-1-0; * r TOES; 
5 to k ow when a der in nt, are 
Fig, He will run ki, Wight and lep ph 
Secondly, If his mouth- be black and dry, Withue 
any foam upon it, and his tongue hanging out; but 
a wall often, cloſe their _mguths to deceive pee J 
tator”rs. | Fee 
Thiah, By his Foul for oftentimes 40 will cloſe 
his clays together as if he went at leiſure, and. pre- 
ſentl de open them wide, making great Elidings, 
and bathing his dew-glaws upon the ground, fol. 
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times going all along by a ditch-ſide, ſeeking ſome 
gap, having not ſtrength to leap it: yet it has dern 
often ſeen, that dead-run deer HOU: | 


A Huntſman ah eee m himſelf accord" 
ing to the ſubtilty and craft of the deer, the 


made; making his rings little or great, according to 
the nature of the places, time, and ſeaſon; for —5 or 
are apt to ſhoot where herbs wr” flowers * Weir 
molt lively ſcent and odoriferous ſmell. f 

Neither is the perfection or imm erfe br 
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As to a land bay; if a bart be burniſhed, wen you 

mult confider- the the place; for if it be in a plain and 
open 2 where there is no wood nor ebvert, if 1 
gerous rate ragged to come in to him; but if he 
be an a hedge fide, or in a thicket, then, while the 
hart is ſtaring on che hounds, you may come wich and 
9 behind him and cut his throat. Ifty 
If you miſs your aim, and the hart turn tus upon 
you, then take ref refuge at ſome tree ; and when the hart 
4 at aeg cou n e woot hounds z and, When you ſet 
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1 The firſt ceremony, when the huntſman comes in 
1% ts the death of adeer; is, to cry, wore haumth, thut 
tte hounds may not break in to the deer; which he. 
73 ing done, the next is the cutti his throat, and there 
14 blooding the youngeſt hounds, x. Jo they may the bet- 
38 ter love a deer, and learn to leap at 119 cheat: then 
1 the mort _— been blown, and all che company 
ff come tn, the beſt perſon, who hath not taken fay he- 
1 fore, is to take up the knife that the kee eeper or huntſ- 
man is to lay acroſs the belly of the Jo, ſome hold- 
11 ing by the fore legs, and the keeper or huntſman 
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mal about the bigneſs'of an | 6rdinary cat, WhO 
hides herſelf in the wood, 5 :makes burrows in te 
ground; 6 b indo fo ſafety; ſhe Has lang ca $ 
and à ſhort tail, but well covered with:wool, and 
moſtly of a grey and white colour; The young ones. 
are called lan ling rabbit. There ate two forts; — 
che 1014, and the tame; thoſe that are wild are bred in 
warrens, and are ſmaller and xedder, have naturally 
more active bodies, are more ſhy. and watchful, and 
their fleſh is more delicious by 'Teafon of the air of: R- 
berty wherein they breathe, ànd are not ſo-melanchs- 
lic: But the tame ones are quite contrary 3  heverthe- 

Tefs they make uſe of them in ſome Places, to a y 
their warrens; and there, in proceſs. of time, com 
to be divelted of their 2 0 alen become more a 
more active than before. + 

The rabbit begins to breed at a year old, dea "1 
leaſt ſeven times 1 ar; 1 95 her Jorg gin her 
belly thirty days e litters in the mon 
and as 8 be 5 kennelled, goes to buck ag = 
neither can they ſuckle their young ul they have 
with buck... ame rabbett, above all othet beaſts, = 
2 in e and ſolitarineſs ; ;. 12 are Vio- 
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trances a ner while after the 8. tes | 
The males being given too ch to 1 wh 1 
tde young ones they can come at, therefore the females, 
after they have kennelled, hide them, and cloſe up the 
holes in ſuch manner, that the buck may not find hen: 
they increaſe wondertully, bringing forth every month, 
therefore when kept tame in huts, they muſt be 
; watched, 228 28 __ as Ou! have NT ay SE - 


* 


, rdly bring u * ou Dope iy 
A i b 5 108 WW: gaser, 7 to 5 15 
5 ſhould be made of thin wal {cot. boards, ſome; abon 
i two foot ſquare, and one foot high, which ſquste muſt 
| 1 bs awe 2 two' rooms, one with open Windon 
ö 

i 


2 which the rabbet may feed; 9 
15 4 room without li ight, wherein ſhe. may 
: ' kennel; anda 3 wherein to put meat oer 
A neceflaries for her, befote each of them; and thus 
pou TO make box upon box, in divers ſtories, keep 
; | bucks by themſelves, as alſo: the docs, _ 
152 f ſuch as 1 not bred, with which you may et 
0 buck lodge. Further, when a doe has kennelled 
ny neſt, an 1 55 kennelled another, the firſt mu 

be taken from her, and be put together into. ſeveral 
boxes, amongſt rabbets. of their ou age, provided 
the boxes be not denen but de h ve caſe ard 
libert x. 5 8 

F. or 91 . of. mh Belk GEES. 7 nods not 5 
book to their ſhape, but to their richneſs ; only that the 
bucks muſt be the largeſt and richeſt you can get; and 
that ſkin is emed the beſt, that has the equalle 
mixture of black and and white hair together, yet tl 
black ſhould. rather ſhadow, the white: à black ſEin 
with a few ſilver hairs, being muck pichen tay awhile 
ſkin with a few black ones. ö 

As to the profit of tame rich bones, every one that 
is killed in ſeaſon, that is, from Martimmas till after | | / | 
 Candlemas, is worth fiye others, as being much better | 
and larger; and when another ſkin is worth two-petice || 
or. 9 at the moſt, theſe, are Worth a ſnil- 
ling or upwards. Again, the increaſe is more j the 
tame ones, at one ki ling, bringing forth more than 
the wild do; beſides, 1 are 3 ready at hand 
* che diſh, winter 23 Rk. with the OE 


thoſe Who lock after them. 


0 meat, or gathering reens for W 
to them with the dew on; then e fn 


even dry up the moiſture, 5 W 


*.. 3s N PA ; 
. * 


E aa 1 cle et R 
cant e bir 20 
out of the flock of 


two ee ples AA ; 
two Hundred, 5 3 Is the Houle as ary A 
'as are fold in the market, and yet 2'good ſtock main * 
tained to anſwer all caſualties. '''The ay mult Ko Gi put 

ts them in little cloven ſticks, that the way may with eaſe 


reach and pull it out of the fame, but ſo as not to ſcat- 
ter or waſte any; and ſweet oats, and water, mould 
be put for them in the troughs under the boxes : aM 


this ſhould be their ordinary and conſtant fodd, 4 


other being to be uſed phyſically; as that you may; 
twice or three times in a fortnight, to cool their bodies; 
ive them mallows, clover-graſs, four docks; blades bf 
corn, cabbage, or colewort leaves, and the Tike, all 
Which both cools and nouriſhes xceeding ly ; but ſweet 
rain ſhould be ſeldom uſed, fince Jos 1 them 
7 Great care muſt be had, that when fs 
is cut for them where are weeds, that there "is 1 


1 8 It. for tho they will eat it greedily, 
yet 


_ every day, for their piſs and and ordure is of Ea aa 


et it is preſent; poiſon” to pon and ſuddenly Kill 
them. Their huts allo muſt be kept {ſweet and Clean 


violent 4 favour, as will annoy emſelves as Well as 
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N infirmities to which tame 22 wg 


1. The rot: 3 lth Lacher 57 85 


it but ſeldom, and then the drineſs of 


Nerz 
4. There is A certain rag 


| ſorts. of corn, their N 


wit e they will eat, SEE bath | Sabo op 
lags Seen ar, and do them ſo mu 
Oy at it will endanger, their ruin without 
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5 e ECD and ail * other into 1 
| ; let them be about a fathom diſtant rome 
libs 94) ſet fire to them; and this will prevent the 
rabbets who hate the ſmell) from entering into ann 
vineyard, on the fide of which thoſe ſtioks are ſet: the 
mel will laſt four or five days, at the expiration 8 — | 
which you muſt renew. it, and ſo à third time inſo-ꝛ 
much, hit 1 about ſixteen days, the ſhopts Grethe | 
vine Will be ſtrong as not to eam dase of the in 1 80 
ſults of theſe animals. „ OLE eiii 
The ways. of. taking theſe, creatures are Various 
x axticul I ſtray from daa, o burrows. may 
taken with s, or mungrels, .bred-yp 
0 that. purpoſe 2 1 * rag — | 


among buſhes, hedges, corn- | 


| and thoughyo u ſhould miſs killing | 
| thereby drove CD to their — — ol 
you may lay purſe-nets, and then put in — cloſe- 1 
muffled, ha yl I bolt out again 
to the net, and ſ o are 3; 5h: ut : . eh 63 
| The ferret ſometimes finds airabbet alleep,; which 
the ſurprizes and kills, ſacks her blood, Jjes upon her, 
and fleeps chere; in which caſe you are obliged either _ 
to kill hex, or wait till ſue ayakes, which wi TE "my 
15 or ſax hour; and therefore you. mult. ey * 


wird... dh e er 


u come Gut; dal 70e l gant; aer 2 
Hour before you fire, or elſe the noiſe will Gignily m no- 


thing. 
of che does, you muſt turn 


en you take | 
them looſe, that you m4 not depopulate your warrens, 
5 and flit their ears, that they may not e 
iers, who ſometimes lie in wait to ſhoot them. 
Fo force rabbets out of their burrows without a”; 
15 take ſome powder of orpine and brimſtone, + 
ſhoes, parchment, or cloth, and burn them at**the 
mouth of the burrow, upon that ſide which the wihd 
blows, and ſpread your p purſe-net under the wind. 
Some put a crab or two into the gy) which will force 
ak Ty „ FaRes, " NP 


4, 10 * 1 ED — vu 0 4 8 15 8 


News to take Rappers on and Haare, 


K* 


wy 7 +: t ig . 175 


© Theſe nets muſt be made in the Fin manner avha - 
hers, wherewith they take partridges. Ehe meth 
ſhould be an inch and half broad, made of good ſtronꝑ 
thread, and treble twiſted; but if you would make 
meſhes lozerige-wiſe, you' muſt allow four and twenty, 
and three fathom in length, and let them be well 
» with long twiſted 5 of a brown colour. 
ut the net with ſquare meſhes will do better; in 
Which caſe they allow five feet in breadth or height, 
and three or four fathom in length, according; to * 
place; and in chis no verging is fequired. 
The firſt of theſe nets are to be placed in. any pach | 
or tract, in any coppice or furrow ; for -rabbet#'and 
hares always follow the moſt eaſy and beaten path: 
Vou muſt take notice how the wind fits; that you 
may ſo ſet the net, that the creature and wind" why | 
come together; if the wind be ſide- ways, it may do 
; well 3 but never * oe WORE . vote ** 


4 


S 


"ey 


met C 


de; eſpecially a hare. . 105 7 TY 
way of taking wild Cones... 


„„ e td by fall . 
curs, or ſpaniels bred up to the ; and the places 


for hunting them who ſt le from their burrows, 


are among buſhes and hedges, corn - fields, or freſh 


paſtures; _ elſe by courſing them with ſmall grey- 
hounds : and though you may miſs killing = 
thereby. you drive them back to their burrows, and 
preſerye them from being a prey to others. 


Vou may alſo drive them into their burrows, and . 


ſpread purſe.· nets upon the holes, ſo that u hen they 


come out, 1 * will be entangled in them, and ſo be 


taken: Now to force them out, it will be proper to 
have a ferret or two, whoſe mouths muſt be couped 


and muffled up, and fo put into the holes, which will | 


cauſe the conies to bolt out into your purſe-nets; for 


the conies will eaſily ſmell the ferrets, and at their ap- 
proach, {being * a timorous nature) dare not ſtay to 


| F ERGY it wool be 
pan ta have a. hay net or two, which ſhould be 


pitched up.ata 88 ee ee burrows * 


ſee them. 
And for the. more certain taking 


intend to hunt. 
7 \ 4 mY 7 #3 38 2 py 2 A: io X — : 7 * . 1 6 2 8 N . 
* — 2 — — — nar ron on pr ann — —— os 
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2 "Of FERRETS. 


1 E R R ET is a little creature that is bred nas 
turally in England, but not in France, Germany 


: Ja, and Spain they ace tamed for the ue * f thoſe 


who keep warrens; and others. 


The body of this animal is longer than is proporti- 
| onable; their —_ 1s . Bs ſometimes bl . e 


white 


— 8 


3 » Mp vu + + ng 


N e head i is ſomething 
n e into what hole 
. 5 * will eaſily follow 8 Ni rr N 8 ; 
if h 


. Jowiſh Landy —— e. Geeta A 0 —— 
like that of a mouſe, and 
er the eam put it, all the 


1e eyes are ſmall but fie eee dai, 
therefore The ſees moſt clearly in the dark. - 


| . HNer voice is a whining ery without chasing 577 5 
111 ſhe hath only two teeth in her nether chap, | een | 


out and not joined and growing together. {7-16 


5 genital of the male is ot a bony ſubſtance, a 


| . d it always ttandeth as and is . unn __ 

1 4 one time than another. n 2 
4 The pleaſure of the ſenſe of andaian 18 Pn 1 . 
30 the genital part but in the tin en and nerves = 
wherein the ſaid 2 e e e 19 fl 


I The ferret is a bold eee 3 


When they are —— „ the bun keth 
down, or bendeth her knees, 10 continually erieth 
like a cat, either becauſe the male claweth her with 
his nails, or by reaſon of the roughneſs of his penital. 
The ferret uſually brings forth ſeven ↄr eight at 2 
time, carrying them in her belly for forty days: the 
young ones are blind for thirty days after they are lit- 
tered, and they may be uſed for procreation, as nr 
dam is within forty days after they can ſee. 
Mbhen they have been tamed, they are — 
with milk, or barley bread, and wry can faſt a _ 
„„ 
hen they go they contract their . back, and 


1 make it ſtand upright in the middle round ike A bowl: 


| when they are touched, they 1 ſmell os a marge, * 
they ſleep very mut... 1 Hig, 3 


all others but his own kind; drinking und ſucking in 


5 When the Warrener has occaſion to uſe his: 


the blood of the beaſt it biteth; but eateth not the 


15 He firſt makes a noiſe in * warren to frighten the 


. 
* conies 
E 

- * 7 


pt ache den after that he yd? his free 0 


in the water and on the land; beſides, the outward 
form of the parts beareth a likeneſs of the beaver; ſore 


_ differing in nothing but habitation, for the 


not, like fiſhes, breathe through the bene 
ter, he taketh breath like other four-footed beaſts, yet 
will remain a 1 0 time underneath the water without 


or frogs; neither w 


muz#led her mouth, ſo that! ſhe? ny 


not — only frighten ' the conies out f | 
burrows, ho are aſterwyards driven e into the 
nets or N plagued? 125 N 2 F 


3 KT —_— 


r NN * 


COME F cre cCopladad, tha ths where thre 


kind, being an amphibious creature, living both 


ſay, were his tail off, he were in parts like 2 beaver, 

eaver fre- 

quents the ſalt water as 4 as Long rr dun the otter 
never goeth to the ſalt. 

ä Though the otter liveth * ab eater yet hb: Sth. | 

t of the wa- 


'reſpiration. 4 8 
If he wants prey in the waters, - then he” wilt" quit 


client for the land; and if by painful hunting on ſhore 


he cannot fill his belly, he 5 255 feed on herbs, ſnails, 
il he take leſs pains in the water 
to ſatisfy his hunger, for he will ſwim for two mfles 


together 9 the ſtream, that fo, when he has filled 
his belly, the current may carry him down again to his KA 


deſigned lodging, which is * near the water, v 
artificially built with boughs, ſp 2 and ſticks; couch- 
ied t er in-expellent drt. erein he fits to keep | 


; egy the wet. 


In the hunting of fiſh, he ofien puts his noſe above 
water to 1 breath: to i is a creature' of wonderful 
CITES. K 2 wo LY — a - W 


& + that he can dey wind the files in th water 


: 
"2... 
* 
; 7 
Bi 
By 
- 


710 be aft, and "4 e 
ith a wonderf er Ky nag ſenſe of fnelling 


a mile or two diſtance from him 1 1 
The fleſh of this beaſt is both cold af filthy, 
cauſe it feedet} on ſtinking fiſh, ant therefore not fit 
to be eaten; ; yet it. is eaten · in Germazy, and the Car- 
thufian Friars, who are forbidden the eating of all man- 


ner of fleſh, of other four-footed:  beafts, yet they are 


not - prohibited the eating of otters, There are oY 
in England, who lately have highly valued an otter: | 


| FR and mag do then) ER," FL Sade 
25 n Orxkn- ae ab 58085 


71 3 is perforated, by dogs, called e 15 | 
allo with a Te of inſtruments, called otter ee Li ; 
vhich . when they find themſelves wounded, they mak 
to.land and fight wry meek the dogs, and that Na Tag 4 


99 they were ſenſible that the EY water would annoy 
their green wounds. 


4 3 4349 16.1 4900, dean e 


There is indeed ra to be "uſed i in the hunting 


them; but the e catched in ſnares under water, 
and by river- ſides; 
they bite ſorely, and venomouſly, and if they happen 
to remain long in the ſnare, they wil not. tal i 0. 
1 themieives free by their teeth, 


ut great care muſt be taken, for 


+ In hunting them, one manmuſtbe on one dg of the. 


| river, and another on the other, both beating the banks 
with dogs, and the beaſt not being able to endure; the 
water long, you will ſoon diſcover if there be an atter 


or not in quarter, for he muſt. come out to make bis 
ſpraints, and in the night ſometimes | to feed on n 


| and herbs. - , 4 6; f +; 


If any of thie hounds finds out an * "then, Niem 
ee and moiſt places, io hind out which 
way 


„ 


L ve it by the ts 3 
Foe en er um e 


4 47 #2 
CTR” $854. 3 „ 1 1 r 
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ther to go N I Wiez CL TT: en 
The perſons that go à hunti ene os clays 
their ſpears,. to watch his vents,” that being te chief 
e dev if they perceive him ſwimming under 
water, th deavour to ſtrike him with their 
ſpears, and. if he they miſs,” muſt purſue him with the 
hounds ; which, (if they be good; and per My en-" 
| tered) will go chanting ol trailing along by the river< 
ſide, and will beat every root of a tree, Se: ofier-bed, 4. 
and tuft of bull-ruſhes; . nay, they will ſometimes take 
water, and'bait the beaſt, O's ar ” „ by © which” 
means e d 8 e e eee, 


12 2 * 12 
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Of BIRD-LIME. x.. 
Irdlime 3 is tuff prepared aſter different . 
common method is to PN a good quantity of A ; 
bark about midſummer, fill a pan with it, par ae 
water to it; del e unn white- ile 
from the green, which will. require twelue hours 
boiling; then take it off the fire, drain the water welt 
from it, ſeparate the barks, lay the reen bark on the 
ground in ſome cool cellar, covered with; any green 
rank weeds, ſuch as dock thi "Res; humdock, &c. to a good 
thickneſs; let it lie ſo fourteen days, by which time 
it will de a perfect mucilage ; then pound it well in a 
ſtone mortar, till it becomes a tough paſte, and that 
none of the bark be 1 8 next after waſh ates 
. a. =" 


. 


C * * 
$2 2 


te nit mages. in its then 6D lng earthen pot 
to ferment, ſcum it for four or fie days. as often as 

any thing riſes, and when no more comes change it 
into a freſh earthen le and preſerve it for ue in 
this manner. Take what you think fit, put 
it in an earthen pipkin, add a-third part of -Caporis" o 
goale, greaſe to it, well larified; or oil of walnut, 
which is better, incorporate them on a gentle fire, and 
ftir it continually till it is cold, and thus it is finifhed, 
Jo prevent froſt; take a quarter of as much oil of 


eee and no cold will 
congeal it: the Italians their 's of the berries of 
| the 2n/ toe tree heated after the ſame manner, and mix 


it with nut oil, an ounce to'2 pound of lime, and 
taking it from the fire, add half an ounce n 
tine, which qualifies 3 it alſo for the water. 065 
Great quantities of bird-lime are from De. 
nafeas, ſuppoſed to be made of fehgftens, becauſe w 
ſometimes find the kernels, but it is s ſubject t froſty: 
impatient of wet, and will not laſt above.a ar of two! 
There comes allo of it into Zrglan, Aeg 
which reſiſts water, but is of an ill ent, it is ſaid the 
bark of our lantona, or way facing TY will ne 


Figs errno | 


Y 3737" beg. 
ſl Hav te ufe Bin BIIAZ. 01 Alla 
"When your lime is cold, take your rods; and warns 
Nati a little over the ſire; then take your lime, and 
wind 1t about the top of your'rod, then draw . 
rods afunder one from another and cloſe them — 
continually plying and working them together, ti 7 
ſmearing one upon another, you have beſtowed 
on each rod a ſufficient proportion of ume. 
If you lime any ſtrings, do it when the line 1s yery 
hot and at the neft, e the 8 


— 


having fe dens put them up in ales 


| hardneſs thereof removed; then beat out the water 


ſalad oil, and a mall quand «of Hane turpentine; 
_ this jigs ning eo, ents, which pn 


niuſt . after this' manner: cut down the main 


es ng e b. 0%: e they 8 de. 
ſmeared, eve ſtraw having it's due proportion ies. 
| cales of 9 al | 
you have occaſlon to uſe them. ed e 


TY 


"The beſts way of mating water Brapu net / 


Boy What quantity you think fit of the Menge. 1 
birdlime + you ean procure,” and 1 waſh it in a 
clear ſpring water, bill you anch it very phable, andthe. + 


— 


V well, till you cannot perceive: A drop to 


appear, them dry it well; after this, put it into an. 
earthen pot, and 


ingle therewith: capons greaſe un- 
{alted, ſe much 48 make i it run, then add theręto 
two ſpoonfulvaf ſtrong vine gar, a fpoonful of the be 


eee 40 very bund ef ſtrong, birdlime as nſore® = 
Having thus mlug led them, boil all genth over 4 
ſmall fire ſtirring it 3 then take it from che 
fire, let it eool, when at any time oh have oecaſion 
to- uſe it wurm it, and then anoint your twigs or 
ftraws, or any otller ſmall things, and to water" wil”, | 
take away the ſtrength 2 1 
Fes — ors of e is beſts eſpecially for faipes and” | 
as r 


» 454 


ohing ſmall mug, which aſe ble, ue, 


22 1903064 0. with Ber Ruiz. ont * Nen vb 
The great | 4 buſh is beſt ſor this , which you 


SS branch 


1 gh of any bully weg ale brane and 
Er twigs are — thick, ſmooth, anc ht, Wi N 
Fl; either pricks or knots, of which. ROE 4 o 
u  treelare the beſt; when you haveprickt — 
Ih it from all ſuperſtuity, making the twigs neatand clean. 

lf then take the beſt. birdlime, - wel | mixed;and. wrought Bi 
i!  togetherwith goole greaſe, .orcapens/greale, Wich 
4: being warmed, lime every twig there: with within four 
| } Ke of the bottom.. a 
14 The body from whende the branches haye their ciſe 
mult be nes Ke with lime. . 
hee ſure you do not a twigs 9 room mach 
lime, for that will give diſtaſte to the birds, yet let 
none want it's proportion, or Fo any part: left bare. 
which ought to be touched; or n much will 
deter them from coming, ſo too little will not hold 
them where they are there. Having ſo done, place 
your buſh in ſome quickſet or dead hedge near unto | 
towns ends, back yards, old houſes, or the like; for 
theſe are the reſort of ſmall birds in the ſpring time; in 
the ſummer and harveſt, in groves, buſhes, or white: 
thorn trees, quickſet hedges, near corn fields, fruit 
trees, flax and hemp lands, and in the winter about 
houſes, hovels, barns, ſtacks, or thoſe. ls. places where 
| ſtand ricks of corn, or ſcattered chaff, &. 70 
As near as you can to any of theſe haunts plant your 
| lime buſh, and plant yourſelf alſo at a; convenient 
diſtance undiſcovered, imitating with your mouth deve 
| eral notes of birds, which you mult. yr by frequent 
practice, walking the elde for that purpoſe very often, 
* obſerving the variety of ſeveral birds Coda, 5 
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. ſuch as they call one another by. ar 
ar Some have been ſo expert herein, that they, 7 
imitate the notes of twenty ſeveral forts of A at leaſt, 
1. 45 which they have caught ten birds to another's. one 
1 t was ignorant therein. 
ty If you cannot attain it * your ral, you ien 
ol buy 
1 | 


- - $a; * * * 3 * p C , 
* Bos 


dhe 
| be noe 
foe of cans, and the like, af rot ron BLAIR 


12 n_ 
bf which were are-feverdl RY 
Jef ers rc fone of wood, ſome of. n ; 


Having learnt Fil how to uſe this call, you hath 
the birds unto you; and as any of them 


E e eyed 


chem ſulfcientiy entan ither is it requiſite to 
run for every ſingle bird. but let chem alone dll more 


come, for the A is as Sood as w to entice 


; them more. +> 14 — 3 27 * 27 Es \ EI 0; nw; —— 44 $ Lg 


This exerciſe you may ie Hom fans riſing till ten a 


clock inthe morning, and from one till almottlun ſet. 


may take theſe Email binds, oaly wi line. 


F Vou 


twig without the buſh. 13 % N 
- "Dom boys — hundred, or three hun- : 
red ſmall twigs about the bigneſs of ruſhes,,and.about 


three inches long, and —— them into a 
field where there were hemp Ren mag ar ae tops 
of half a ſcore lying all round they have 
their twigs, and then have gone | 

the next ĩt, where they ſaw any birds, and oommonly 


in ſuch fields, there are infinite numbers of. linnets and 


green birds which are great lovers of hempſeed. 
And they flying in ſuch vaſt flocks,” they have caught 
at ons fall of them ber Nr dosen at a 


. time. Fs 2 2 £ 


Bur $6"tetarit there is A is x prep way of taking birds 
with lime-twigs, by placing near them a ſtale or to 
made of living baits, placing them aloft that they max 
be viſible to the birds 1 g's no YO | 


be perceived, but every bird will come and gave wand 1 
haying 0 


ring at the ſtrangeneſs of the ſight 


other convenient lighting place og —.— the katie. 


twigs are, you may take what number you liſt of them: 


But the o is -a far better ſtale than the hat, being 


Digger eu more 22255 oh to de Wr 5 beſides he is 
q | AJ Et neter 
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| Inches from the bottom of the ears to the 


by af the — aexrc e Hig, ee 

If you have not a livi bas or td their ſkits will 
e wel, Ruffed, and will/laſt-you twenty ears, 
Were ate ſome who ä — ow cut een 


i 


+ e 
2 A 


* ates 8 — is in froſt or r ow all fo 
irds together in flocks, as lars, chaffmebes, lin- 
nets, os, yollowhammers, buntings, Sparrows, — 
A cheſs except the lar do perch on trees'or bullies, 
as well as feed on the ground. 4-4 57 5 He ut: 
"If they teſort about your houſe, or. adjacene helds, 
then uſs birdlime that Swell prepared, atid not too 
old; whicly order after the ſullowing manner. 
Put che birdlime into an — 2 — adding to it 
ſome freſh lard, or capon's greaſe, one ounce 
of eithery to 2 quarter of 2 irdlime; then 
it over the fire; together; but 
| you muſt be fure not to Jet it gry would take 
2 the th of the birulime and ſpoil it. | 
It being thus prepared, and you being — | 
with u quantity of wheat ears; cut the ſtraw about a 
foot long beſides the ears, and lime them for about fix 
iddle of the 
ſtraw; the lime being warmed” that it Hay run the 
thioner" upon the ſtraw, and therefore be. the lefs dis 
eernable, and liable to be ſuſpected by the birds. | 
Then go into the field, carrying with you 2 | 
chaff, and threſhed ears, which ſcatter together be 85 
compaſs of twenty yards in width (this will be in a 
 Mowy ſeaſon, ) then Rick up the limed ſtraws with th 
ears leaning, or at the ends touching the ground, then 
retire from the place, and traverſe the grounds all 
wund about; and by chat means, you by W 


| Fan that Hes 7 


E 19 A 5 on: great. 1 17 thn we e 


the 
4 N auinig performed 


and not be diſturbed or frighted againſt n next mornit 
and in the aſtetnoon ee with fr 
cChaff and ears of corn, and let them rp till- the next 


* ing ew 11 0 = 
upon wi way 
mount up from the earth, and iti their flight the bird 
limed ſtraws, lying undef their wings will cauſe them 
to fall,” and not being able to E Nn 
from 75 aw, may be taken with eale. Fou m 

un take them, ups when you ſee five or ſix eny 
„for that may nl bel Ling RE S 
A 15 at a time. 


wher ns poco chat, 40 


fee e eee 


taken: . Ks - 
2 55 the morning; take: away | 
that ſo the birds > may feed PIR 


7 may P. Keep 


all the 45 ears, 


3 and then having ſtuck up freſh. —_— nf 
you Pn "binding, recreation. 
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a green be, that takes it's name 


F place fo om whence. they firlt came, via. from the C 


nary: Illes, and no rap elſe ; but of late years, there | 


is 4 1 3 fort of. bids, that are. brought i in abundance” from 


Germany, eſpecia y from, 77 rbl, and are therefore call- 


ed German b nds Ning” a Rock better ſort than the: 
ue 


in the TD, of the OT, of ahe*throat, when | 


great difference in them, * 


without crouching 
lock with a briſk e eye; . A 


if he bolts Nis tail like a ni ightingale, : after he has dung 
ed, it is a great ſign that 4 is not in perfect health, 
| though he may ſing at preſent and Ibok pretty briſk, 
: you may aſſure yourſelf, it will not be long -before he: 


funde bie, wm the hate Was, By 525 15 4 
900 cannot 12 diſtinguiſhed by ſome. 1 people 
from common green- birds; though the 7. J 
ate much WD, have a longer tail, and differ much 


the 2 18 0 | SLAM 
Ft t to make ati choice of this bird, aſs 
know when he e A phe ſong in the firſt place, 
ies him be a long bird, Te 45 and not ctouch- 
but ſprightly like a Canon Rewk, ſtanding with 
e and boldneſs, and not ſubject to be fearful, 

| bee birds being ſo much eſteemed for theis pleat 
ing fong : are. ſometimes ſold at a high price, at ten or 


fifteen ſhillings a piece, more or lefs accordin to the 


goodneſs and excellency of their mew there b 


xing a 


It is very adviſable before you. b 1. fiſt to hear 
them ſing, 8 r will chen pleaf 155 
for one Ge a ſong bird, another a very harſh bird; * 
if he be not fo ſweet: though undoubtedly the beft 
Canary. bird in general, is that which has the — 6 4 
h of notes, and holds out in finging the longeſt. 

order to know whether a bird is in health" 


ou buy him ; take him out of the 2 — 
"Be in a clean gs 2 and if he ap bollly 
$30. his feathers, and 


bject to clap his head. 
under his wing, it Lesen e in ee 


but yet he may be an unhealthy bird ſtill, W 


But the greateſt matter is to obſerve ha le LE 


WIS but if bis dung be thin like nn 2 a 
3 imy 


3 
wo) . 
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with which aneint che top of the Vird's hea 
or three days together, and it will diflolve it, 


ther the place of his head be (ft; and if fo. open it 


1 I 8 thout an 
| mA fy ou find ih lp Aue return, 


are intended for breeding, make a endende cag 


a 10 f death. 
e 97 
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Ning hy br Nate i wot: 52 10 . it eur 9 5 
d and hard] but as te a feed bird; he very ſeldom 


Jah x3 {0 hard, unleſs he be very young. * 


N hindi are ſubject to maky diſcaſes, as th 


ba which affect tñe hęad an cauſe them 20 


ſuddenly from the perch, And die ic ins a Hort time if 
ſpeedily cured: 

The moſt approved medicine is/an- ointment — 
of freſn butter and capons greaſe, melted toget! 


and 25 
him; büt if you have let it alane too long, da after 
you Wave anointed him three of four times, fe whe- 


ntly and fer out the matter, which will be like 71 
yolk of an egg; when A0 done tl this Koo} the 


do as before directed; you muſt alſo give him fr, 
and in his water let nien . have a ſlice or two of Wiquarifh, 
with white ſugar candy in his wks 7 
Some axe fo curious as to breed theſe bits in Env 
land, and they habe excelled all others; now for the 
ordering of theſe birds When they begin to Vuild,” or 
6 
3 
prepare a room that ma be fit for that purpoſe, 'taki 
care to let it have an Tn tet towards the ring” of the 


ſun; where you muſt have'a piece of Wire; that thi 

may have egreſs and regreſs at their Pleaſure: wh 
this has been done, ſet up fame brooms,” either 720 
: of a inthe corners of 


it, opening them in the mid- 
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N eee, om 


other's neſts; for the cock and hen will he, apt to flz 
on an hen that is not matcht to them, when they f 


ing them continually, 


„ 
232 ͤ ͥ¹ A CE EIS we 
* 


OY N . 2 „ * 5. 
7 


2 
XW. 


à long ſort of moſs that prows. by ditch / ſids 
in the woods, for them to build their 6 2 2 * 


0 e net ep that 
bali out, hanging fo. 10 erm 


— ym rue yh, ie = 
i 4 — 


forth without mjuring . birds for 


partitions, with boards over the top of every 8 
otherwiſe they will dung on one 1 9 4 9 ne- 
ther will they endure to ſee. themſelves fo near. 


them juſt under their neſt; which many times cauſe 
the Soiling of their eggs and, young ones. 

In the next place you muff cauſe ſomething 1 to & 1 
made ſo convenient, and of ſüch bigneſs, as may hol 
meat a conſiderable time, that you may not be diſturb- 
and a proper veſſel for water 
alſo ; and the place where the ſeed is intended to be put, 
muſt be ſo ordered that it may hang out. of the. read 
of the mice, for they are deſtroyers of chem: you muf 
likewiſe prepar e ſome ſtuff of Tevgral ſorts of things, 
ſuch as cotton, wool, ſmall dead, elk's- 717 


Dry. them well before you put them t 
ming 2 alr well, Nd pas them up into a ne 


You. muſt Al ſet perches about the x room, dit 7 
be large enough ſet a tree in the middle of it, that ſo 
3 may take the e ure,, vid wary. 1 — 
e our birds, according to; the 
of the room, an rather ebe underſtocked od than 
dreieck, for they are birds that love their 1 8 5 
When you perceive them to begin to build and 70 
ſtuff, give them once a day or in two days at leaſt, 2 
little greens and ſome coarſe ſugar; for that will cauſe 
2 oa in the body; that ſo the e Tg: come 
Ales m 
times in laying the frft egg⸗ which 1 2 los: toy 1 
breeder ; fil in in reſpect to his Arlt breed, then to the 


un 


ere — rar 


to continue in che breeding place, eſpecially if ĩt be 
ſmall; but in a Jarge ace with pairs he bannot d5: 
that injury, and it will be a difficult matter ts diſtin 
uiſh which is the 1 "and 45 8 
9 a large place; without doing 
more injury than th bird come to: fo-that It will k 
beſt to reſt to the end of the yeat, when if 
you leave but two or three pair together; ſe wil} bs 
the beſt way to take him out, and match bin vvitlr 
another ben, and ther Put hins it agent 8 n 
Beſides when you find that they have built their 
neſts; the neſts: that have their breding tf ir the | 
may e e ee bo BURT e ap 
on theireggs they do not In * 


TE. 911 IRR: ef 0 KY - e 45 I's £ Ie 


N 
As to the time of their beeoding: it is uſually” FO 
a Le? > andite e 
times in and as for g on 
they muſt not be left too ee el for El -” 
they are very grow fallen, and wit not feed 
| kindly; e to be taken out at about 
nine or ten days old, and put into à little baſket and. 
covered over with a net, or elſe they will be apt töß 
jump out upon the firſt opening of the baſket and be 
hurt, if they fall down. 


They muſt” alſo I Ke very with: Rin th EE 


week : for they will be very tender, ſubject ct to the 
cramp, and not digeſt their meat, if they take cold. 
And when they are taken from the old Canurics, let 
it be in the evening, and if poſſible, when the old ones 
are out of ſight ; otherwiſe they will be very apt to 
take diſtate, when they fit again and have young ones, 
and ready at every 8 to forſake don er young 
e 517 | 


Then 


1 e hours 

3 from the ſeed, ay 

8 1 a 5 8 Canary-Iccd | them 
i e with ak fic Ps 11 Thale at 5 wed 
8 of every bird ſome, t or three times 
5 925171 1 ken overcharge their Itomachs . firſt, 
„ om thrive after it. 

„ "hor you mul now hath od onco ive them but | 
"oh 4 little, at a time, and the meat they receive from them, 
3 18 warmed | in the ſtomach before they give it them, 
* and then all ape f is bulled, which lies not ſo hard at 
bo the ſtomach, as.thoſe ſeeds which have 1 5 . on. 
. Neither muſt their meat be made en 
Hi c be apt to be vent burnt, e uſ cauſe Ul the ſeeds | 
bY & 

Y For it is obſervable. that the old piles, cane 
. drink after they have eaten ſe eeds, and a little before 
Þ they feed their young ones: and they commonly ſit 
10 a quarter of an hour feeding them, to keep them wärm, | 
RN that the meat may the better-noyriſh nz z therefore 


| 

5 
when you have fed them, let them be covered up very 
'F warm, that their meat may the better digeſt with them. 
” _ Laſtly, not to admit the ſeveral names of theſe birds. 

at different times and ages: ſuch as are, above three 
g years old are called Runts, thoſe above two are named 
ETxiſer aud thoſe of the firſt year that the old ones 
bdrisg up are called Branchers ; thoſe that are new flow. 
; and cannot feed themſeves Fare, and thoſe that my 
. bred 1 hs hand is San | 
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places unfrequented by them bent is cut. 
dovyn, by reaſon, of 0 hp they find therein, eſpe-: 
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b eg Of PARTRIDGES. | Ae ht 


e His To ? e Nm 4 * 79 — p. 
Rex 

$ Seal, ſola bk bi pee ee, 

with any d N whatever, | 9125 


ta E 9 Nn N. l 
"Ti n in their 


L begin 
ee certain, bu 
any 1 1 ſexve their turn, and { me 
Mes, hil 
they; ſhelter, , ingender.. 


Gally in wheat-ſtubble,. and. No height thereof they 


delight in, being to them as a covert or ſhelter; Now 


when the wheat · ſtubble is much trodden by men or 
beaſts, 1 then betake themſelves to the barley-ſtub-! 
ble, Las ed it be freſh and 1 3 and they will, 
in the furrows, amongſt the clots, brambles, and long 
graſs, hide both themſelves and covies, which are 
ſometimes twenty in number, or twenty · bus ; 0 I 
have heard of thirty in a covey, - _ .- 

Now after the winter- ſeaſon is come. and thas theſe. | 


: ſtubble- fields are ploughed up, or over-ſoiled with cat 
tle, then do theſe partrid es reſort into the up- and 


meadows, and lodge in the dead-graſs, or fog under 


hedges, amongſt 8 or under the roots of trees, #2 


ſometimes they. reſort to coppices and under-woods, . 

eſpecially if any.corn-fields are near adjacent, or where 

grows broom, brakes, fern, or any covert whatſoever. 
In the harveſt- time, when every field is full of men 


and cattle, then in the day- time you will find them in 


the eller feld ven are next azainings to the corn - 
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neut care mult be tü Rund them Out in their! 


frequent expe 


rg: Lia you ay come near enoug 


E 


ing. Z10U E440, 
When vou — their hauntz, — — he 
of the; 3 the years) you 

* 


vhich. is one ſbyerul ways, „ Semeé de it by the 
only; and this art can never be tas lit, but keamed 
rienee; diſtinguiſhing 
of the Parridieftom that of ce art and Ide | 
in whatimanner-they lodge and eouch together; by 


zh to them, 
belt veiy lany bird, and ſo unwiffing to take 
that you dag dhe ſet yo | 


OD 


prey re a. will ftir, Provided Fern 


and gaze on them, but de in continua motion, ocher- 97 
wife they will ſpring up and be gone. {Road yes ( r 


Another way to difcever them, ks by going to Bir 


— very early in the morning, or at the Thoſe ef the 
which is ealled/ths che fcbing- rims; arlt4 there 
the calling of the cock" purtridpe, whieh is: 
3 earneſt, and after fone few Falls the hen 
n and by i this- means they meet together, 
which yo . their rejoicing and chaltering 
ane with "anot 2 hearing of which take your 
range about 2464 awing nearer and nearer to the 
place you heard them j ts then caft your eye to- 


wards the i furrows of the lands, aud there For 


ſoon find where the cavey lies. E 
The heſt, ſureſt, and eafieſt wa ay for Rndingof FOR 
tridges, is by the call, having firft ſearned the true and 
natural notes of the partridge, knowing howto tune 
every note in it's ie ap in _ ” their 
e 855 * 7 5 e 
ing perf r eicher mornings or venings, 
(all other times bei imprepei) go 5 their oo 
and having conv your ff ws” 
N where 


ED fan 

till they draw:-nearer and nearcr'ts you: Has! 
= them 'in-youtiview,- —— backs 
lie without motion, as i 2 
6 vy count their — 2 W 
1 ; attained: to tte know of diſeo 
| where they lie, 1 how ts catch there . 


7 
* 115 


800 | caſts he! . 
n g mat length and 


The ah for takin 
way like your 
breadth, except 
made of the ſame thread, and dyed of the fame color... 

Having found out the covey, draw forth your nets, 


and taking a large circumference, walk a good ron 


pace with a, careleſs eye, rather from than towards 
them, till you have r your nets, and made them 
ready for that purpoſe; wich dene, yo muſt draw. 
in your circumference leſs and leſs, till you come” 
within the length of your net, then prickin down a 
ſick about three foot long, faſten one end of the line 
to your net, and make it 
about, (for you muſt make no ſtop nor ſtay) — let- 
ting the net dp out of your hands, . it open as 
you go, and to carry and lay it all over the purtridger. 
If you ſhould lie egg ſo that you cannot 
cover them all with one net, then draw forth another, 
and do with that as you did with the former, and ſo 
a third if there be occaſion; having ſo done, ruſi in 
upon them, nes 75 7 up, ane de end 
N in the nets nnen 
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Secondly, "With Bizn- "LIME. MEE by, 
fl Gee the faireſt and d wheat flea you ems 


+ they 
— — av contitive” | 


that the meſſies muſt be ſmaller being 


in the earth as y ou walk* 
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them wich che 


beſmear and e other, that very few will eſcape. 


We "BOW nf Mig 
f A | 
lime. the haunts-of 
if you 23 then prick at 
your lime-ſtraws, in many 
| and - ranks .crols.the lands and furrows, 
taking in bum ot three lands at leaſt; then lie cloſe 
and: call again, n eee 
towards vou, io t int k 
by your limed ftraws, "hack 33 . 
touch but they will be ene Ta by reaſon: 
all ran together like a brood. of chickens, they will 10 


adder cit 


28 and call, 
diſtance from 


This way of t. e y to be uſed in 
ſlabbie f » from” Il Chriſmas but if your 
will take Wenn in 1 gf ac or meadouis, then 
you muſt lime rods, as Was before mentioned for 
pheaſants, and. tek them in the 1 ſame 
bete, we Fol is, 05 Hs bY | 
5 Thu, To dine Panrarvens. 1 
The t of partridges is more delightful. than 8 
any other way of taking them: The manner of it „ 


"Make an engine in the form offs Fax cut out of 
canvas, and ſtuff it with ſtraw, or ſuch like matter: 
with this artificial bore and your nets go the haunts of 
partridges, and having found out the covey, and pitch» 
ed your nets below, you muſt go above, and taking . 


Are Eis 


advantage of the wind, you. muſt drive downward : 


let your nets be pitched flope-wiſe, and hovering. - | 
Then having; your face covered with ſomething that is 
green, or of a dark blue, you muſt, putting the en- 


gine before, ſtalk towards the partridges with a flow: 


pace, raiſing them on their feet, but not their ee | 


and then they will run naturally before ou. 


If they chance to run a bycway, or 3 to yout 
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You are — IN then, that a ſetting-dog is 4 

certain luſty land ſpaniel, taught by nature io hunt he 

rides more than any chace whatever, running the 
fields over with fuch 1 and nimbleneſs as if there 
was no limit to his fury and defire, and yet by art, un- 
der ſuch exeellent command, that in the very. heighe af 
his career by a hem or ſound of his maſter's s voice he 
{hall ſtand, gaze about him, look in his maſter's face, 
and obſerve his directions, uhether to proceed, ſtand 
ſtill, or retire; nay, when he is even juſt upon his 
prey, that he may even take it up in his mouth? yet 
his obedience is fo framed by art, that preſently he 
will either ſtand ſtilt or fall down flat on his belly, 
without daring to make any noiſe or motion till His 
maſter come to him, anJ then he'll proceed in all” 
things to follow his directions. 

aving a de thus qualified by art and nating, tike 
him with Joi ere partridges haunt, there caſt off 
your dog, "and by ſome wood of encouragement that he 
is acquainted with, engage him to range, but never too 
far from you; and fee that he beat his ground juſti)ß 
and even, without caſting about or flying NY 
now there, which the mettle of-ſome il do, if . 
corrected and reproved ; therefore when you-perceive + 
this fault, you preſently call him. ;6 wich a hem; 
and ſo check him that he dare not do the like again 
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on a — den, or ſtand you muſt then make in to 
him, (for without doubt he bath ſet the/Partriage) and 
aus ſoon as you come to him, command him to go Hear- 
er if him, but he goes not, but either lies Hab er Kanch 
Mabing his tail, as who would ſay here they are un- 
der my noſe, and withal now and then looks back; 
then ceaſe from urging him furtlier, and tale your cir- | 
cunference, walking faſt, with a careleſs eye; looking 
ſtrait before the — the dog, and — ſee how 
the covey lie, whether cloſe or ftrapglir n avg: 
Ten commanding the dog to lie ſti ; draw forth 
your net, and prick one end to the ground, and cad 
your net all open, and ſo cover as many of the 
tridges as you can; which done, make in with a doe 
and — 2 up the partridges, which ſhall no ſooner riſe 
but they will be entangled in the net. And if you' let 
go the old cock and hen, 1 it- will ge en to inereaſe 
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A PHEASANT is a bird A e bie f a 
& cock, having a crooked bill, and feathers of va- 
rious colours; it's fleſh is delicious, and much coveted. 
Now to judge aright of this bird for eating, a cock, if 
g has a ſhort ſpur, if old, a harp all ſpur; ſee 
chat it be not pared; if fat, it has a vein on the ſide of 
the breaſt under the wing; if new, a fat firm vent; if 
vou touch it hard with; your finger, it will peel; then 
if young, it has a ſmocch leg, and a fine ſmooth grain 
on the feſh,; if old, it has arugged wrinkled grain un 
n x and full of hairs like an old ard. denz % 
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Whole oe, vin the old cock and hen, with all theit 
young ones, or Powys, as they Rock or run — o 


thick woods or are taken; or 


young 
age fit for coupling, are taken; ſo that you exrnot 
have any aſſurance with your nets to ſtrike at more 
than onè᷑ or two at a time; for the pheaſant is of ® me- 


way ſullen diſpoſition, and when once they have 


do not aceompany in ſloeks as other birds.» 

"= n _- to the taking pheaſants with the greater eaſe; 
you muſt be 1 with their haunts and uſual 
breeding- places, which are in young thick and well- 
grown coppices, free from the annoyances of cattle or 


path- ways 3 for 1 of a very timerous nature, 


they eſteem the of their covert their only 


ſafety, and do not abide.” or breed in open or plain 


fields, nor under the covert of corn-helds, low "irubby. 
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Having found their haunts, next you are to find 
their eye, or brood; and here you are to obſerve, that 
pheaſants come out of the woods and coverts thrice 2 


day, to feed in freſh; paſtures; green wheat, or other 


fue and chat is about ſun-rifing, about noon, and a 


little before-ſun-ſet;/ Now the courſe" to be followed, . 
is to go to that Ele of the wood where you ſuppoſe 


they make their ſallies, and wateh the places where 
they come out; or by: ſearching their-haunts z for yu 
may ſee the y 3 flock and run 
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private place not to be diſcovered, and chen eall it fitſt 
he's ſoftly, leſt any ſhould be lodged very Fn ond 
be aftrighted at your loud note; but if ä 
reply, then raiſe your note higher and higher till it b 
extended to the utmoſt compaſs, and if any be within 
bearing they will anſwer in as loud a "now pours; 
provided it be tunable, or elſe all will be ſpoiled: 
As ſoon as the pheaſant anſwers, if it e 
diſtance, Creep nearer 22 nearer, Ain 7 0 but not 
ſo loud, and as you advance nearer, fo will the pheaſant 
10 you, | ſo that you will come in — her, either 8 | 
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poſe that the birds _—_ 18 en when RO retuen.oht 
of the _ 125 1 5 0 is 
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